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“THE-OLD:-MAST ER: 


BY F. B. F. 


OF HIS DEAR LORD HE PAINTED ALL THE LIFE 
BVT NOT THAT ANCIENT LAND, NOR THE OLD DAYS: 
NOT CVRIOVS HE TO SEEK, THROVGH LEARNED STRIFE 
THE LOOK OF THOSE FAR TIMES AND VNKNOWN WAYS 
BVT IN HIS SOLEMN AND LONG-LIVING ART 
WELL DID HE PAINT THAT WHICH CAN NEVER DIE 
THE LIFE AND PASSION OF THE HVMAN HEART, 
VNCHANGED THROVGH TIME THAT WAS AND IS TO BE 
BENEATH HIS BRVSH HIS OWN LOVED PEOPLE GREW, 
THEIR RIVERS AND THEIR MOVNTAINS, SAINTS AND LORDS 
THE DARK ITALIAN MOTHERS WHOM HE KNEW, 
THE SAD-EYED NVNS, THE WARRIORS WITH DRAWN SWORDS 
AND THE YOVNG SAVIOVR,THRONED AT MARYS BREAST, 
WAS BVT SOME LITTLE CHILD WHOM HE LOVED BEST. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DANCERS. 
A LEGEND OF SAXONY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


T. MAGNUS’ hoary spires loom dark and still 
On skies where, smoldering, sink the fires of day; 

And now a hundred uncouth shapes of ill 

The gloam-enchanted Gothic eaves portray. 
Dim reverie enfolds both plain and hill; 

The stream alone in light pursues its way; 
The first stars tremble in the afterglow, 
And slender Dian bends a noiseless bow. 


II. 


St. Magnus’ ancient heart is all alight, 

Glad, warm, and glowing, to his inmost shrine; 
His windows cast a benediction bright 

On frost-bit turf and legendary pine; 
His massive doors stand open to the night, 

And thence is heard the Nowel hymn benign. 
The priest his thank-uplifting censer swings, 
And, hid aloft, the choir responsive sings. 
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III. 


He for his flock with fervor intercedes; 

But oft unseemly sounds of mirth, outside, 
Do jar on pious souls bent o’er their beads; 

And youthful worshipers their thoughts divide 
*T wixt temporal delights and spirit needs. 

The priest himself no longer will abide 
The heedless troop that dance and sing without; 
So sends to bid them cease their revel-rout. 

IV. 

But Youth and Holiday, conspiring twain! 

Their heady course they will not intermit, 
Impelled like the free steed once given rein. 

Counsel the morning zephyrs as they flit 
In ceaseless play across the bearded grain! 

But Youth, when once of grave decorum quit, 


Stays not his feet, till, of their own accord, 
Grown folly-tired, they sink upon the sward. 


v. 


°T was so. The ghostly father might upbraid— 
The merry Dancers heeded not at all; 
But wilder yet the measures that they swayed. 
Then on St. Magnus’ self the priest did call; 
In.open door he stood, and thus he prayed: 
“Oh, grant thy servant that it shall befall 
To these, who will not hear the word of grace, 
That they shall dance a twelvemonth in this place!” 


VI. 


The dawn is red upon St. Magnus’ spires, 
His chimes ring in the holy Christmas morn, 
Whilst, thin and light, the smoke from village fires 
Into the windless sky is slowly borne. 
Night-fallen snow the turf, the branch, attires 
In raiment white as wool new-washed and shorn; 
But in the drifted churchyard there ’s a spot 
The silent loom of Heaven hath mantled not. 


VII. 


They ’re dancing yet, who danced on yester-eve! 

They ’re singing yet, who trilled the careless song! 
And where they circle (if ye will believe!) 

No snow hath fallen there, the whole night long! 
Still hand in hand, the dance they gaily weave; 

Nor do they heed the gathering anxious throng, 
The prayers of these, the angry threats of those, 
Who vainly strive locked fingers to unclose. 





VIII. 


’T is “ Margarethe— Bertha— Marie, child! 
Come hence; come hence! You break your mother’s heart! ” 
But on they dance. Their eyes are bright and wild; 
Their rosy lips with breathless pleasure part. 
’T is “Rupert—Franz! what witchcraft has beguiled? 
Cease, lest beneath your father’s wrath you smart!” 
Nor ear, nor glance aside, the revelers lend: 
The day wears late; the nightly shades descend. 


IX. 


Heigh-ho! Once more peeps out the blushing May, 
Once more the primrose leans beside the brook; 
And hither, glad, the swallow wings her way, 
To haunts that in the autumn she forsook. 
St. Magnus’ hoary eaves invite her stay; 
But now intruders must she chide—for look! 
They ’re dancing still, who danced on Christmas eve! 
They ’re singing still, to suit the dance they weave! 


X. 


“ Are ye not hungry? Bread and meat I bring: 
Eat, children; otherwise ye perish soon.” 
“Are ye not thirsty? Water from the spring 
I ’ve brought, to slake your thirst this blazing noon.” 
Good souls! down on the ground themselves they fling, 
And weep to see the unregarded boon; 
The summer days are long and fiercely bright: 
Sweet Heaven, woyld that endless were the night! 


XI. 


And now ’t is “ Margarethe! late yestreen 
Thy sister died, and, dying, prayed for thee. 
They soon will bring her to the churchyard green; 
Yonder the heaped-up clods thyself may’st see.” 
“My Bertha! thou a bride this day hadst been; 
But now for ay unwedded must thou be!” 
“My Marie, little one! come, rest thee, sweet!” 
Meseems, but faster move those choric feet. 


XII. 


Whoso to Colewiz Town comes pilgrim-wise, 
Or rider halting but to taste the ale, 

He must the Dancers see with his own eyes; 
Then ready credence lends he to the tale 

How luckless stranger, under twilight skies, 
Did fall in swoon before St. Magnus’ pale, 

Believing that the Willis, circling there, 

Advanced to close him in their eddying snare. 











XIII. 


On frost-bit turf and legendary pine 
Gleams the late moon, and winds are weird and shrill. 
The fireside gossips know, by many a sign, 
The winter early comes. So, if ye will, 
Have store of apples and of spiced sweet wine, 
For evening cheer, to melt the brumal chill. 
“Ye shiver?” —“’T is that I cannot forget 
The Dancers. . They, alas, are dancing yet!” 


XIV. 


Then answer makes the goodman to his wife: 
“But well ye know nor frost nor fire they feel. 
They (if they living be) lead not the life 
We daily lead, of mingled woe and weal. 
They would not shrink, though with the keenest knife 
One minded so a deadly stroke should deal.” 
Spake then a stranger guest: “I have heard tell 
How Herebertus can reverse the spell; 


XV. 


“He, the great bishop dwelling at Cologne, 

Whom I myself once saw when I was young— 
The mighty Herebertus, he alone 

Dissolves the charm a wizard wand has flung, 
Revokes the curse in sudden anger thrown.” 

Thus talk good folk until, with droning tongue, 
St. Magnus’ midnight bell bids all around 
Sleep well—save those who tread enchanted ground. 


XVI. 


It is the winter, and the little town 
Once more is buried to its eyes in snow; 
And still a few last, loitering flakes come down, 
Albeit, in the western heavens low, 
A rosy smile redeems the zenith frown. 
And touched with rose the dreaming faces show 
Of them who, never worn, retire, advance, 
Singing the song that times their mazy dance. 


XVII. 


Yet is St. Magnus’ ancient heart alight, 
Glad, warm, and glowing, to his inmost shrine. 
For, if God wills it so, this Holy Night 
There shall be wrought a miracle divine, 
As those of eld were wrought, in all men’s sight. 
Therefore, devoutly let each one incline; 
And if there lurk a secret thought of ill, 
That thought dislodge, and entertain good will. 





XVIII. 


Down the long aisle he comes, that saintly man 
From far Cologne, our comfort to restore. 
His face, attentive, all the people scan— 
That blessing smile, the prophet-looks of yore. 
Close follows him the priest who laid the ban 
(Since then advanced in years a double score), 
With piteous livid cheek and bowéd frame— 
God wot his sin hath brought its lustral flame! 


XIX. 


Not here availeth candle, book, and bell, 
Or mystic waving, or the muttered verse 
Which studious brethren of the cloister-cell 
In rubric down the labored page disperse. 
For this was not some baleful sorcerer’s spell; 
But piety itself pronounced the curse. 
How, then, can aught but piety supreme 
The hapless Dancers from their fate redeem? 


XX. 


Now hath he crossed the threshold of the door; 
Now, silently, in hushed, expectant bands, 
Into the torch-lit dusk the people pour; 
And round good Herebertus, where he stands, 
They throng, with wonder ever growing more. 


He nothing holds in his grave, reverend hands 
Save the bent staff that shepherds used, of old, 
To bring the strayed or weakling to the fold. 


XXI. 


That staff from charm and malison sets free. 

That staff no greater miracle hath done, 
In all the ages past, than now ye see. 

Behold the Dancers!—how-_he smites each one, 
And, smiting, gently saith, “ Absolvéd be 

From henceforth, thou my daughter, thou my son!” 
The song dies out; and slack the dizzy reel, 
As when, unbanded, turns the spinning-wheel. 


XXII. 


And now, in many a quavering, smothered call, 
’T is “ Margarethe— Bertha— Marie, love!” 
And “ Franz, my boy!” The dreamer stands in thrall. 
Down from the disenchanted boughs above, 
Dislodged, the feathery snow-wreaths lightly fall, 
Like shedded plumes. At the cold touch thereof, 
The dreamer starts into this waking world, 
And tears, unware, lie on the cheek impearled. 











XXIII. 


Their year-long dance at last is done. But they, 
Young creatures all, they can remember naught 
Save that in Fairyland they were a day; 
A piper piped, and his sweet tunes they caught. 
To this, “It bodes no good,” the gossips say. 
But at his word, who such release hath wrought, 
All hearts uplift, and put away all fears; 
And the sad priest throws off his load of years. 


XXIV. 


Now might be seen the Yule fire blazing bright— 
Unfailing oasis in winter’s waste; 
And now, the joyous revel at its height, 
Beneath the Druid branch the guests have paced. 
Ere one can think, St. Magnus sounds good night. 
Good night! Once more the spiced sweet wine they taste. 
Then gleams awhile the lantern’s wandering spark; 
It sinks, a homeward star—and all is dark. 



























THE clock in the West-Side Lodging-house 
I ticked out the seconds of Christmas eve 
as slowly and methodically as if six fat tur- 
keys were not sizzling in the basement 
kitchen against the morrow’s spread, and 
as if twoscore boys were not racking their 
brains to guess what kind of pies*would go 
with them. Out on the avenue the shop- 
keepers were barring doors and windows, 
and shouting “Merry Christmas!” to one 
another across the street as they hurried 
to get home. The drays ran over the paye- 
ment with muffled sounds; winter had set in 
with a heavy snow-storm. In the big hall the 
monotonous click of checkers on the board 
kept step with the clock. The smothered 
exclamations of the boys at some unex- 
pected, bold stroke, and the scratching of a 
little fellow’s pencil on a slate, trying to fig- 
ure out how long it was yet till the big din- 
ner, were the only sounds that broke the 
quiet of theroom. The superintendent dozed 
behind his desk. 

A door at the end of the hall creaked, and 
a head with a shock of weather-beaten hair 
was stuck cautiously through the opening. 

“Tom!” it said in a stage-whisper. “ Hi, 
Tom! Come up an’ git on ter de lay of de 
Kid.” 

A bigger boy in a jumper, who had been 
lounging on two chairs by the group of 
checker-players, sat up and looked toward 
the door. Something in the energetic toss 
of the head there aroused his instant curi- 
osity, and he started across the room. After 
a brief whispered conference the door closed 
upon the two, and silence fell once more on 
the hall. 

They had been gone but a little while 
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THE KID HANGS UP HIS STOCKING. 
BY JACOB A. RIIS. 





when they came back in haste. The big boy 
shut the door softly behind him and set his 
back against it. 

“Fellers,” he said, “what d’ ye t’ink? I’m 
blamed if de Kid ain’t gone an’ hung up his 
sock fer Chris’mas!” 

The checkers dropped, and the pencil 
ceased scratching on the slate, in breathless 
suspense. 

“Come up an’ see,” said Tom, briefly, and 
led the way. 

The whole band followed on tiptoe. At 
the foot of the stairs their leader halted. 

“You don’t make no noise,” he said, with 
a menacing gesture. “ You, Savoy!” —to one 
in a patched shirt and with a mischievous 
twinkle, —“ you don’t come none 0’ yer mon- 
key-shines. If you scare de Kid you ’ll get 
it in de neck, see!” 

With this admonition they stole up-stairs. 
In the last cot of the double tier of bunks a 
boy much smaller than the rest slept, snugly 
tucked in the blankets. A tangled cur! of 
yellow hair strayed over his baby face. 
Hitched to the bedpost was a poor, worn 
little stocking, arranged with much care so 
that Santa Claus should have as little trouble 
in filling it as possible. The edge of a hole 
in the knee had been drawn together and 
tied with a string to prevent anything fall- 
ing out. The boys looked on in amazed si- 
lence. Even Savoy was dumb. 

Little Willie, or, as he was affectionately 
dubbed by the boys, “the Kid,” was a waif 
who had drifted in among them some months 
before. Except that his mother was in ‘he 
hospital, nothing was known about h'm, 
which was regular and according to the rule 
of the house. Not as much was known about 










THE KID HANGS UP HIS STOCKING. 


most of its patrons; few of them knew more 
themselves, or cared to remember. Santa 
Claus had never been anything to them but 
a fake to make the colored supplements sell. 
The revelation of the Kid’s simple faith 
struck them with a kind of awe. They 
sneaked quietly down-stairs. 

“Fellers,” said Tom, when they were all 

together again in the big room,—by virtue 
of his length, which had given him the nick- 
name of “Stretch,” he was the speaker on 
all important occasions, —“ ye seen it yerself. 
Santy Claus is a-comin’ to this here joint 
to-night. I would n’t ’a’ believed it. I ain’t 
never had no deal- 
in’s wid de ole guy. 
He kinder forgot I 
wasaround,I guess. 
But de Kid says he 
isa-comin’ to-night, 
an’ what de Kid 
says goes.” 

Then he looked 
round expectantly. 
Two of the boys, 
“Gimpy” and Lem, 
were conferring 
aside in an under- 
‘tone. Presently 
Gimpy,wholimped, 
as his name indi- 
cated, spoke up. 
“Lem says, says 
he—” 

“Gimpy, you 
chump! you ’ll ad- 
dress de _ chair- 
man,” interrupted 
Tom, with severe 
dignity, “or you ’ll 
get yer jaw broke, 
if yer leg is short, 
see!” 

“Cut it out, 
Stretch,” was Gim- 
py’s irreverent an- 
swer. “This here 
ain't no regular 
meetin’, an’ we ain’t 
goin’ to have none 
o’ yer rot. Lem he 
says, says he, let ’s 
break de bank an’ 
fill de Kid’s sock. He won’t know but it wuz 
ole Santy done it.” 

A yell of approval greeted the suggestion. 
The chairman, bound to exercise the func- 
tions of office in season and out of season, 
while they lasted, thumped the table. 


“‘HI, TOM! COME UP AN’ GIT ON TER DE LAY OF DE KID.’” 
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“Tt is regular motioned an’ carried,” -he 
announced, “that we break de bank fer de 
Kid’s Chris’mas. Come on, boys!” 

The bank was run by the house, with the 
superintendent as paying-teller. He had to 
be consulted, particularly as it was past 
banking hours; but the affair having been 
succinctly put before him by a committee, 
of which Lem and Gimpy and Stretch were 
the talking members, he readily consented 
to a reopening of business for a scrutiny of 
the various accounts which represented the 
boys’ earnings at selling papers and blacking 
boots, minus the cost of their keep and of sun- 

dry surreptitious 
flings at “craps ” in 
secretcorners. The 
inquiry developed 
an available surplus 
of three dollars and 
fifty cents. Savoy 
alone had no ac- 
count; the run of 
craps had recently 
goneheavilyagainst 
him. But in consid- 
eration of the sea- 
son, the house voted 


a credit of twenty- 
five cents to him. 
The announcement 
was received with 


cheers. There was 
an immediate rush 
for the store, which 
was delayed only a 
few minutes by the 
necessity of Gimpy 
and Lem stopping 
on the stairs to 
“thump” one an- 
other as the expres- 
sion of their entire 
satisfaction. 

The procession 
that returned to the 
lodging-house later 
on, after wearing 
out the patience of 
several belated 
storekeepers, might 
have been the very 
Santa’ssupply-train 
itself. It signalized its advent by a variety of 
discordant noises, which were smothered on 
the stairs by Stretch, with much personal 
violence, lest they wake the Kid out of sea- 
son. With boots in hand and bated breath, 
the midnight band stole up to the dormitory 
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KING CHRISTMAS AND MASTER NEW YEAR. 


and looked in. All was safe. The Kid was 
dreaming, and smiled in his sleep. The re- 
port roused a passing suspicion that he was 
faking, and Savarese was for pinching his 
toe to find out. As this would inevitably re- 
sult in disclosure, Savarese and his proposal 
were scornfully sat upon. Gimpy supplied 
the popular explanation. 

“He ’s a-dreamin’ that Santy Claus has 
come,” he said, carefully working a base-ball 
bat past the tender spot in the stocking. 

“}ully Gee!” commented Shorty, balan- 
cing a drum with care on the end of it, “I’m 
thinkin’ he ain’t far out. Looks’s ef de hull 
shop ‘d come along.” 

It did when it was all in place. A trum- 
pet and a gun that had made vain and peril- 
ous efforts to join the bat in the stocking 
leaned against the bed in expectant atti- 
tudes. A picture-book with a pink Bengal 
tiger and a green bear on the cover peeped 
over the pillow, and the bedposts and rail 
were festooned with candy and marbles in 
bags. An express-wagon with a high seat 
was stabled in the gangway. It carried a 
load of fir-branches that left no doubt from 
whose livery it hailed. The last touch was 
supplied by Savoy inthe shape of a monkey 
on a yellow stick, that was not in the official 
bill of lading. 
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“T swiped it fer de Kid,” he said briefly in 
explanation. 

When it was all done the boys turned in, 
but not to sleep. It was long past midnight 
before the deep and regular breathing from 
the beds proclaimed that the last had suc- 
cumbed. 

The early dawn was tinging the frosty 
window-panes with red when from the Kid’s 
cot there came a shriek that roused the house 
with a start of very genuine surprise. 

“Hello!” shouted Stretch, sitting up with 
a jerk and rubbing his eyes. “Yes, sir! in a 
minute. Hello, Kid, what to—” 

The Kid was standing barefooted in the 
passageway, with a base-ball bat in one hand 
and a trumpet and a pair of drumsticks in 
the other, viewing with shining eyes the 
wagon and its cargo, the gun and all the 
rest. From every cot necks were stretched, 
and grinning faces watched the show. In 
the excess of his joy the Kid let out a blast 
on the trumpet that fairly shook the build- 
ing. As if it were a signal, the boys jumped 
out of bed and danced a breakdown about 
him in their shirt-tails, even Gimpy joining 
in 


“ Holy Moses!” said Stretch, looking down, 
“if Santy Claus ain’t been here an’ forgot 
his hull kit, I’m blamed!” 


KING CHRISTMAS AND MASTER NEW YEAR. 
BY S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


_ CHRISTMAS sat in his house of ice 
\ And looked across the snow. 
“Hallo, my little man!” he cried, 

“Now whither dost thou go?” 


“I go, my Lord, along the way 
That all my kin have gone, 

Where thou, my Lord, shalt follow me 
Before another dawn.” 


“Right gaily,” cried the Christmas King. 
“Who ride to-night with thee?” 

“The days of grief, the days of joy, 
Are they who ride with me.” 


“God keep thee, merry little man; 
Go whisper them that mourn 

How surely comes again the day 
When Christ the Lord was born. 


“ And be not sad, my little man, 
But when thou too art old 

And o’er the wintry wastes you come, 
A weary man and cold, 


“Right cheerily I pray thee then 
To keep this gracious tryst, 

And leave thy weary burden here 
Where cares grow light, with Christ. 


“Now bid thy gallant company 
Ride onward without fear, 
For I, the King of Christmas, 
Have blessed the glad New Year.” 











THE PASSING OF THE KINGS. 











A PROVENCAL CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT. 


BY THOMAS 


A. JANVIER. 


WITH PICTURES BY LOUIS LOEB. 


N a paper upon the Christmas customs of 

Provence, published in this magazine 
three years ago, I brought together the 
more important characteristics of that 
greatest of Provengal festivals. But within 
the limits of even an unreasonably long 
article it was impossible—as I quickly dis- 
covered when I had settled myself to the 
serious investigation of this rich subject— 
to make my account exhaustive. 

Indeed, my subject so grew upon my hands 
that at times I was quite at my wits’ end (I 
am the first to acknowledge that my wits are 
of the shortest) to know what to do with my 
constantly accumulating mass of material. 
One day it would be Mistral—who took a 
keen interest in my work, and was close at 
my elbow while I was doing it—who would 
flourish out some fresh piece of information 
which he would declare, with a characteris- 
tic vivacity, was absolutely of the first im- 
portance. Or the “bon pére Marius,” as we 
all lovingly call him because of the monkish 
look which his famous capuchin cloak gives 
him, would remember some custom, current 
in his long-past youth, the omission of which 
from my article, he would assure me, would 
make it a mere Dead Sea apple of an article, 
quite unfit to read. Or old Jan, or his wife 
Eliso, our farmer friends of the Mas Viret, 
would bring me a bit of peasant supersti- 
tion, dug up out of the lore of the country- 
side, pregnant with curious suggestion of 
the drowsing paganism that so strangely is 
blended with the Provencal Christian faith 
of to-day. And all of this, to me, at least, 
was so fresh and so fascinating that I was 
hot for making a whole book about it—and 
chafed because I had to pick and choose. 

Perhaps (though time a little has cooled 
my :mbitious enthusiasm) my book-making 
project even yet may be realized. It is very 
alluring. But that, in any circumstances, 
is a far-away possibility, and, pending its 
doubtful accomplishment, I am glad to have 
this present chance to add a postscript to 
what I wrote three years ago about the 
Christmas Kalends of Provence. 


THE PROPHETIC DAYS. 


OLD Jan, in common with all the older 
Provengal farmer-folk, believes that the 
twelve days (called cowmtié) immediately 
preceding Christmas day are sure foretell- 
ers of the weather that will characterize the 
new twelve months to come; that as these 
days are hot or cold or bright or rainy, so 
will be the correspondingly numbered months 
of the new year: and that these prophetic 
days are the days which precede the winter 
solstice puts their endowment with pro- 
phetic virtue very far back in pagan anti- 
quity. 

The farmers, too, have the saying that 
“when Christmas falls on a Friday you may 
sow in ashes ”-—-meaning that the harvest of 
the ensuing year will be so abundant that 
seed sown anywhere will grow. In this say- 
ing there is an obvious survival of Venus- 
worship. Friday (Divéndre in Provencal) 
was the day sacred to the goddess of fertil- 
ity; and the belief that a fruitful year is 
promised by the conjunction of this day and 
the solstice clearly comes down from the 
time when Aphrodite—a statue of the god- 
dess was dug up in Marseilles but lately— 
was a Provencal deity. The Pater de Caléndo, 
the curious Christmas prayer for good har- 
vests, just as clearly has a like derivation, 
being a pagan supplication that has been 
diverted, but by no means completely, into 
Christian ways; and the whole of the Yule- 
log ceremonial certainly is of pagan origin. 


THE YULE LOG. 


I HAVE written that the Yule log, the cacho- 
fid, should be big enough to burn from Christ- 
mas eve until New Year’s day. It is not 
expected, of course, that the log shall burn 
continuously. Each night it is smothered in 
ashes, and is not set a-blazing again until the 
next evening. But even when thus hus- 
banded the log must be a big one to last 
the week out, and it is only in rich house- 
holds that the rule can be observed. Per- 
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THE PROPHETIC DAYS. 


PLANTING ST. BARBARA’S GRAIN TO FORETELL THE HARVEST. 





A PROVENCAL CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT. 


sons of modest means are content if they can 
keep burning the sacred fire over Christmas 
day; and as to the very poor, their cacho-fid 
is no more than the bit of a fruit-tree’s 
branch, that barely, by cautious guarding, 
will burn until the midnight of Christmas 
eve. Yet this suffices: and it seems to me 
that there is something very tenderly touch- 
ing about these Yule twigs which make, with 
all the loving ceremonial and rejoicing that 
might go with a whole tree-trunk, the poor 
man’s Christmas fire. 

In the country, the poorest man is sure of 
his cacho-fié. The Provengaux are a kindly 
race, and the well-to-do farmers are not for- 
getful of their poorer neighborsat Christmas- 


time. An almond-branch always may be had . 


for the asking; and often other friendly gifts 
go with it without any asking at all. In the 
cities, of course, the case is different; and, 
no doubt, on many a chill hearth no Yule 
fire burns. But even in the cities this gra- 
cious usage isnot unknown. Among the boat- 
builders and shipwrights of the coast towns 
the custom long has obtained—being in 
force, even, in the government dockyard 
at Toulon—of permitting each workman to 
carry away a cacho-fid from the refuse oak 
timber; and an equivalent present frequently 
is given at Christmas-time to the laborers in 
other trades. 

Nor does the blessing which the Yule log 
brings upon a household end with its burn- 
ing. Its ashes are potent for good. Infused 
into a much-esteemed country-side medicine, 
they add to its efficacy; sprinkled in the 
chicken-house and cow-stable, they ward off 
disease; placed in the linen-closet, they are 
a sure protection against fire. Probably this 
last property has its genesis in the belief that 
live coals from the Yule log may be set upon 
the linen cloth spread for the Great Supper 
without burning it—a belief, however, which 
prudent housewives always are shy of putting 
to a practical test. I should add that there 
isa hint of malignant power about the Yule 
log; or, at least, of a power which enables it 
to resent sharply any sacrilegious affront 
that may be put upon it. The belief is well 
rooted, Mistral told me, that any one who 
ventures to sit on a Yule log, after it has 
been cut and dedicated to its sacred purpose, 
will pay in his person for his temerity—either 
with a dreadful stomach-ache that will pre- 
vent him from eating his Christmas dinner, 
or with a pest of boils! And Mistral con- 
fessed that, much though he desired to prove 
or to disprove this superstition, he always 
had been afraid to put it to a practical test! 

VoL. LIX.—23, 
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I laughed when Mistral made this confes- 
sion; but after I had eaten my first Christ- 
mas dinner in Provence I sympathized with 
him in his dread of a retributive stomach- 
ache that would bar his enjoyment of that 
great feast. To miss, for any reason, a Pro- 
vencal Christmas dinner would be a calamity 
great enough to sadden the whole of the com- 
ing year. 


THE GREAT SUPPER. 


NowabDayYs the turkey has the place of honor 
at this feast; but anciently the Christmas bird 
of Provence was the goose, who was roasted 
and eaten (’t was a backhanded compliment) 
in remembrance of her ancestral good deeds. 
For legend tells that when the Kings, led by 
the Star, arrived at the inn stable in Beth- 
lehem, it was the goose, alone of all the 
animals assembled there, who came forward 
politely to make them her compliments: yet 
failed to express herself clearly because she 
had caught a cold in the chill and windy 
wintry weather and her voice was hoarse 
and harsh. The same voice ever since has 
remained to her; and as a further com- 
memoration of her hospitable and courteous 
conduct it became the custom to spit her 
piously upon Christmas day. 

I have come across the record of another 
Christmas roast that in medieval times now 
and then was served at the tables of the 
great lords of Provence. This was a huge 
cock, stuffed with chicken livers and force- 
meat, and garnished with twelve roasted 
partridges and thirty eggs and _ thirty 
truffles, the whole making an alimentary 
allegory in which the cock represented the 
year, the partridges the months, the eggs 
the days of the month, and the truffles the 
nights. But this never was a common dish, 
and not until the turkey appeared was the 
goose rescued from her annual honorable 


‘martyrdom. Just when the turkey came is a 


matter of great uncertainty. Popular tradi- 
tion declares that the crusaders brought him 
home with them from the Indies—a tradition 
that his name in French and in Provengal 
(and even, after a fashion, in English) pre- 
serves. Certainly he came a long while ago: 
probably very soon after Europe received 
him from America as a noble and perpetual 
Christmas present, and that occurred, I 
think, about thirty years after Columbus, 
with an admirable gastronomic perspicacity, 
discovered his primitive home. 

Ordinarily the Provengal Christmas turkey 
is roasted with a stuffing of chestnuts, or of 
forcemeat and black olives, or of truffles, an 
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ascending scale of merit which seems to 
reach in the truffles an absolute climax. 
But culinary genius in Provence has a way 
of using what seems to be a climax as a 
mere base for higher achievements, and a 
maitre d’hétel whom I am privileged to 
know, M. Eugéne Teston, fils, has taken 
the truffle motif and still more exquisitely 
has elaborated it. His method is to make a 
stuffing of veal and fillet of pork (one third 
of the former and two thirds of the latter) 
minced and then brayed in a mortar, to 
which he adds quartered truffles with a lav- 
ish hand. For the basting he uses a piece 
of salt-pork fat set a-blazing on a long fork, 
dripping the flaming juice judiciously over 
the roast, with resulting little puffings of 
brown skin which permit the savor of the 
salt to penetrate the flesh and which give 
at once delicious crispness and succulence. 
As to the flavor of a turkey thus cooked, no 
tongue can tell what any tongue privileged 
to taste of it may know. 

Belonging to a different order of cooking 
is another very important feature of the 
Christmas feast: the fougasso, or poumpo. 
This is a flat cake, bigger than a dinner- 
plate, ingeniously reticulated,—a grating 


wrought in dough,—either plain or sweet- 
ened or salted, fried delicately in the best 


olive-oil of Aix or Maussanne. It is made 
throughout the winter, but its making at 
Christmas-time is of obligation; and the 
custom (come down, as has the name of 
poumpo, from Greek. ancestors) obtains 
among the women, though less now than 
of old, of sending a fougasso as a Christ- 
mas gift to each of their intimates. Pretty 
though this custom seems to be, I regret to 
add that there is in it a touch of vainglorious- 
ness which does not make for harmony; for 
its underlying motive, I am credibly informed, 
is the desire on the part of each giver to 
prove that her fougasso is better than any- 
body else’s: and, as the matter is one in 
which the personal equation is a determin- 
ing factor, the outcome of these gifts is apt 
to be bickering and ill will. And so, unre- 
gretted, this nettle-like custom is dropping 
into disuse. 

Indeed, the feeling is very strong in Pro- 
vence that at Christmas-time there must be 
kindly feeling everywhere; and a beautiful 
rule of the Great Supper, the Christmas- 
eve feast, is that among those who eat it 
together all animosities must be healed. 
Fortunately the Provengaux, for all their 
excitability, are not quarrelsome, and the 
family differences to be adjusted before the 
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Great Supper rarely are of a serious sort. 
At our supper at the Mas Viret, for in- 
stance, there was a hatchet to be buried 
between the daughter of the house and one 
of her sisters-in-law; but it was so small 4 
hatchet, and the burial was over so quickly, 
—being but a vigorous hugging and an 
explosion of kisses,—that we should have 
known nothing about it had not Eliso felt 
called upon to make an explanation for our 
benefit. 

Of all things in the world to quarrel about, 
this quarrel had grown out of a spirited 
difference of opinion as to how the heel of a 
knitted stocking should be turned! But the 
matter had come to be quite of a serious- 
ness, and all the family breathed more freely 
when those resounding peace-kisses had heen 
given and received. Actually, as I happened 
to learn later, the reconciliation was pushed 
to such an extreme that each of the young 
women incontinently adopted the other’s 
knitting creed, with the curious result that 
they were in a fair way to have a fresh 
quarrel for the ensuing Christmas out of 
the same matter on inverted lines. 

At the Great Supper—and this also makes 
for harmony —it is a point of honor that only 
wines from Provengal vineyards, or from the 
near-by vineyards of Languedoc, shall be 
served: rich and heavy Tavel; delicate 
Ledenon; heavy Frontignan (preferably the 
cloyingly sweet Mouscat de Maroussa); a 
home-made champagne called clairette, with 
a superabundance of pop and fizz, but un- 
deniably cider-like; and at last, for a climax, 
old Chateauneuf du Pape, the dean of the 
Provengal vinous faculty, rich, smooth, 
delicate, with a slightly aromatic after- 
taste that the dallying bees bring to the 
vine-blossoms from the blossoms of the wild 
thyme. 

It was Chateauneuf du Pape that filled 
anciently the cups over which chirped the 
sprightly popes of Avignon; and in later 
times, only forty years back, this noble wine 
was the drink of the young Felibrien poets, 
Mistral, Roumanille, Aubanel, Mathieu, and 
the rest, while they tuned and set a-going 
their new-made lyres. But Chateauneuf du 
Pape is passing into a tradition now. The 
old vines, the primitive stock, were slain by 
the phylloxera; and the new vines, planted to 
replace them, do not produce a wine like that 
over which popes and poets once were gay. 
Only in rich old cellars still may be found a 
bin or two of dust-gray papal veterans, sur- 
vivors of the brave army that has gurgled 
its life out in a happy past. 
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NOELS. 


Ir is while these rich wines are tickling the 
palates and warming the hearts of the com- 
pany, after the substantial part of the Great 
Supper has been disposed of, that the sing- 
ing of noéls begins, and is continued until 
the singers set forth to attend the celebra- 
tion of the midnight mass. As I have writ- 
ten, Saboly is, and seems likely always 
to be, the favorite writer and composer of 
these naive songs of the Nativity; but other 
noéls belonging to his period still are popu- 
lar, and all Provence delights in Roumanille’s 
beautiful noél, “ The Blind Girl,” which is of 
our own times. 

In an introductory note to a general col- 
lection of noéls which he edited and pub- 
lished a dozen years or so ago, Roumanille 
wrote: “As organist of the Church of St. 
Pierre [in Avignon] Saboly soon won a great 
and a beautiful renown as a musician; but 
his fame and his glory have come to him be- 
cause of the blessed thought that he had of 
composing his marvelous noéls. Yet it was 


not until the year 1658, when he himself was 
fifty-four years old, that he decided to tie 
together and to publish his first sheaf of 


them. From that time onward, every year 
until his end, a fresh sheaf of from six to a 
dozen appeared; and, although no name went 
with them, all of his townsfolk knew that it 
was their own Troubadour of the Nativity 
who made them so excellent a gift just as 
the nougat bells began to ring. The organ 
of St. Pierre, touched by his master hand, 
taught the gay airs to which the new noéls 
were cast. Presently all Avignon would be 
singing them; and soon the chorus would 
swell throughout the Comtat and Provence. 
The inimitable Troubadour of Bethlehem 
died just as he had tied together the eighth 
of his little sheaves. . . . His noéls have 
been reprinted many times; and, thanks be 
to God, they will be printed again and again 
forever!” 

In addition to being a genius, Saboly had 
the good fortune to live in one of those pe- 
riods of fusing and recasting which give to 
genius its opportunity. He was born at the 
very time that Claude Montiverde was taking 
those audacious liberties with harmony which 
cleared the way for the transition from the 
old tonality to the new; and he died before 
the great modern masters had set up those 
standards which composers of our own time 
must either accept or defy. He certainly was 
influenced by the then new Italian school; 
indeed, from the fourteenth century, when 
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music began to be cultivated in Avignon, 
the relations between that city and Italy 
were so close that the first echoes of Italian 
musical innovations naturally would be heard 
there. Everywhere his work shows, as the 
Italian work shows, a searching for new 
methods in the domain of modulation, along 
with a defiance of the laws of transformation 
reverenced by the formal composers of his 
time. Yet he did his searching always on 
his own lines and in his own way. Nor was 
his original genius lessened by his willing- 
ness at times to appropriate the desirable 
property of other people, since his thefts 
received always a subtle touch which trans- 
formed them and made them his own. He 
knew well how to take the popular airs of the 
moment—the gavotte or minuet or vaude- 
ville which every one was singing: the good 
old airs, as we call them now, which then 
were the newest of the new—and how to 
infuse into them his own personality and so 
fit them like a glove to his own noéls. Thus, 
his Twelfth Noél is set to an air composed 
by Lulli for the drinking-song, “Qu’ils sont 
doux, bouteille jolie,” in Moliére’s “ Médecin 
malgré lui”; and those who are familiar with 
the music of his time will be both scandalized 
and set a-laughing by finding the uses to 
which he has put airs which began life in far 
from seemly company. But his forays were 
made from choice, not from necessity, and 
the fact remains that the best of his noéls 
are wholly his own. 

What has made, or has helped to make, 
his noéls lastingly popular in Provence is 
their strong local color. His background 
always is his own country; his characters— 
Micoulau, the big shepherd, gossip Guihau- 
meto, Toni, Christou, and the rest—always 
are Provengaux, wearing the old-time pink- 
broidered jackets and white hats bedizened 
with ribbons. Moreover, they always set off 
on their march to Bethlehem to the sound of 
the Provengal galowbet and tambourin; and 
it is from Avignon, out by the Porte St. 
Lazare, that the start for Bethlehem is 
made by his pilgrim company. The Proven- 
cal music plays to cheer them. They stamp 
their feet and swing their arms about, be- 
cause the mistral is blowing and they are 
desperately cold. It all is of a simplicity 
half laughable and half pathetic: such as is 
found in those medieval pictures which repre- 
sent the Apostles or the Holy Family in the 
garb of the artist’s own time and country, 
and which show above the walls of Bethlehem 
the church spire of his own town. 

Yet, in one way, there is nothing incon- 
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gruous in this naive shifting of the scene of 
the Nativity from the hill-country of Judea 
to the hill-country of the south of France: 
for these two lands have many common 
characteristics, and in both the pastoral 
life is the same—a resemblance which is 
perceived most vividly by the wayfarer who 
by night, in the glowing starlight, follows 
one of the winding ways which lead upward 
through the olive-orchards, and so goes on 
across long reaches of upland, broken by 
outcropping rocks and trees and bushes, and 
sparsely thatched with short dry grass. 
Through the silence will come now and 
then the tinkle of sheep-bel!s. Sometimes 
a flock will be seen moving shadowy in the 
starlight. Keeping watch over it, from the 
overlooking standpoint of a rock or of a 
little upswelling hilltop, will be its shep- 
herd, a tall cloaked figure showing black 
against the loom of the sky. And all this, 
seen in the star-haze of those austere and 
somber solitudes, is touched with the poetic 
realism of unreality; while its deeper mean- 
ing is aroused by the stone crosses, telling of 
Calvary, which are found at every parting 
of the ways. Told to a simple people living 
in such a land, the Bible story was neither 
vague nor remote. They knew its setting 
because their own surroundings were the 
same. They understood its allusions be- 
cause they themselves were shepherds, and 
the ass was their own beast of burden, and 
the tending of fig-trees and of vines and of 
olive-orchards was a part of their daily lives. 
And so, naturally, the older noél-writers 
without any thought of anachronism, and 
the modern noél-writers by poetic instinct, 
made complete their translation of the 
story of the Nativity into their vernac- 
ular by transferring its scene to their own 
land. 

Although every Provengal poet of the last 
four centuries probably has added from a 
brace to a dozen of noéls to the common 
stock of the country, none of them has scored 
in popular favor comparably with Saboly; and 
some of even the best of them are alive now 
in only a single song. Thus the Chanoine 
Puech, who died in Aix two hundred and 
fifty years ago, lives in the noél of the 
Christ-child and the three Gipsy fortune- 
tellers—which he stole, I am sorry to add, 
from Lope de Vega. The Abbé Doumergue, 
a curé of Aramon who flourished at about 
the same period, is alive because of his 
“March of the Kings,” that has come ring- 
ing down through the ages set to Lulli’s 
magnificent “March of Turenne”; and it is 
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interesting to note that Lulli is said to have 
found his noble motive in a Provencal air. 
Antoine Peyrol, who lived only a little more 
than a century ago,—“who in our good city 
of Avignon was a carpenter and a wood-seller 
and a simple-hearted singer of Bethlehem,” 
as Roumanille puts it, —has fared better than 
these dignitaries of the church. More than 
a dozen of his noéls are included in the popu- 
lar collections, and these still are sung with 
good will every year when “the nougat 
bells” (as the Christmas chimes are called 
in Avignon) are ringing in his native town. 
On the other hand, as though to strike a 
balance between fame and forgottenness, 
there are some universally popular noéls, 
as “C’est le bon lever,” of which the author- 
ship absolutely is unknown; while there are 
still others, as the charming “ Wild Night- 
ingale,” which belong to no one author, but 
have been built up by unknown farm-house 
poets, who have added fresh verses and so 
have passed on the amended song. 

Gaiety is the dominant note of the Pro- 
vencal noéls, and sometimes this note has 
been pushed so far that the so-called noéls 
are mere topical songs or roistering catches. 
At Aix, for instance, anciently the most 
popular noel of all that were sung in the 
cathedral was a satirical review of the events 
of the year. At its best this performance 
could not have been over-seemly; but as time 
went on it grew to be so burningly scandal- 
ous that at last, in the year 1653, the bishop 
had to put a stop to it with a strong hand. 


CHRISTMAS CHARITY. 


INDEED, not only in Marseilles but through- 
out the country generally, many of the 
charitable usages of Christmas have van- 
ished because the need for them has van- 
ished with the coming of better times. Save 
in the large cities, there are very few really 
poor people in Provence. It isa rich land, and 
it gives toits hard-working inhabitants a good 
living, with only a pinch now and then when 
a cold winter or a dry summer or a wet har- 
vest puts things out of gear. But of old the 
conditions were sadly different, and there 
was need for all that charity could give. In 
those old days when in comfortable homes 
the Christmas feast was set there would be 
heard outside a plaintive voice calling, “Give 
something from your Yule log to the sorrow- 
ful poor!” and then the children would be 
encouraged to carry out to the calling poor 
one good portions of food. Pious families, 
also, were wont to ask some poor friend or 
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acquaintance, or even a poor passing stran- 
ger, to eat the Great Supper with them. 
And the portions thus given to the poor 
were called always “the share of the good 
God.” 

In many towns and villages the offerings 
of Christian bounty at Christmas-tide were 
collected in a curious way. A gigantic 
wickerwork figure—called Melchior, after 
one of the three Kings of the Epiphany— 
clothed in a grotesque fashion and having 
a huge pannier strapped to his back, was 
mounted upon an ass and so was taken from 
door to door to gather for the poor whatever 
the generous would give of food. Into the 
big basket charitable hands threw almonds 
and olives and cheese and bread and sau- 
sages; and when, by nightfall, the brave 
Melchior had finished his round, his basket 
was emptied upon a table set outside the 
church door. Then.all the poor people of the 
parish were free to come there and to receive 
portions of those good things, while the 
church bells rang, and while there blazed 
beside the table a torch in representation 
of the Star which guided Melchior and his 
fellow-Kings to Bethlehem. 

A survival of this ancient charity still is 
found at Solliés, a little town tucked away 
in the mountains not far from Toulon. 
There, at Christmas, thirteen poor people, 
inconsequently styled “the Apostles,” re- 
ceive at the town-house a dole of two 
pounds of meat, two loaves of bread, some 
figs and almonds, and a few sous. And 
throughout the country the custom still is 
observed that each well-to-do family shall 
send a portion of its Christmas loaf, the pan 
Calendav, to some friend or neighbor to 
whom Fortune has been less kind. Happily, 
nowadays, this gift often is a mere friendly 
compliment; for the time is past when weak- 
kneed and spasmodic charity dealt with real 
poverty in Provence. 

The least practical, perhaps, but in some 
ways the most beautiful of the Christmas 
bounties given in this land of poetry is the 
dole to the birds. The custom is dying out, 
I am sorry to say, but still at well-regulated 
old-fashioned farm-houses the children hang 
little sheaves of wheat along the eaves of 
the dwelling, that God’s little winged crea- 
tures, finding thus a table spread for them 
by Christian bounty, may descend from 
— and be partakers of the Christmas 
east. 

Above all else is it necessary in Provence 
that at Christmas the family circle shall be 
complete. Very serious must be the obstacle, 
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or very long the distance, that then will keep 
a Provengal from his hearthstone. I have 
known farm-laborers, given leave for the 
holiday, who gladly walked twenty miles or 
more—with the same distance to cover in 
returning early on the ensuing morning—in 
order to eat the Great Supper in their own 
homes. But the most notable instance of 
this home-seeking trait that I have come 
across is a story that Mistral told me about 
his own grandfather, who journeyed across 
the half of France, and in war-time at that, 
that he might keep the Christmas festival 
with his own people in the big old farm- 
house that still is standing near Maillane. 


MISTRAL’S STORY. 


It was back in the Revolutionary times, and 
Mistral the grandfather—only he was not a 
grandfather then, but a mettlesome young 
soldier of two-and-twenty —was serving with 
the Army of the Pyrenees, down on the bor- 
ders of Spain. December was well on, but 
the season was open—so open that he found 
one day a tree still bearing oranges. He 
filled a basket with the fruit and carried it 
to the captain of his company. It was a gift 
for a king, down there in that dry and hun- 
gry land, and the captain’s eyes sparkled. 
“ Ask what thou wilt, mon brave,” he said, 
“and if I can give it to thee it shall be 
thine.” 

Quick ds a flash the young fellow an- 
swered: “Before a cannon-ball cuts me in 
two, commandant, I should like to go home 
to Provence and help once more to lay the 
Yule log in my own home. Let me do that!” 

Now this was a serious matter. But the 
captain had given his word, and the word 
of a soldier of the Republic was better than 
the oath of a king. Therefore he sat down 
at his camp-table and wrote: 


ARMY OF THE EASTERN PYRENEES, 
December 12, 1793. 

We, Perrin, Captain of Military Transport, 
give leave to the citizen Francois Mistral, a brave 
Republican soldier, twenty-two years old, five 
feet:six inches high, chestnut hair and eyebrows, 
ordinary nose, mouth the same, round chin, me- 
dium forehead, oval face, to go back into his 
province, to go all over the Republic, and, if he 
wants to, to go to the devil! 


“With an order like that in his pocket,” 
said Mistral, “you can fancy how my grand- 
father put the leagues behind him; and how 
joyfully he reached Maillane on the lovely 
Christmas eve; and how there was danger 
of rib-cracking from the hugging that went 
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on when he got there! But the next day it 
was another story! News of his coming had 
flown about the town, and the mayor sent for 
him. 

““In the name of the law, citizen,’ the 
mayor demanded, ‘why hast thou left the 
army?’ 

“Now my grandfather was a bit of a wag, 
and so, with never a word about his famous 
pass, he answered, ‘ Well, you see, I took 
a fancy to come and spend my Christmas 
here in Maillane.’ 

“At that the mayor was in a towering 
passion. ‘Very good, citizen,’ he cried. 
‘Other people also may take fancies—and 
mine is that thou shalt explain this fancy of 
thine before the Military Tribunal at Taras- 
con! Off with him there!’ 

“And then away went my grandfather 
between a brace of gendarmes, who,brought 
him in no time before the district judge, a 
savage old fellow in a red cap, with a beard 
up to his eyes, who glared at him as he 
asked, ‘Citizen, how is it that thou hast 
deserted thy flag?’ 

“Now my grandfather, who was a sensible 
man, knew that a joke might be carried too 
far; therefore he whipped out his pass and 
presented it, and so in a moment set every- 
thing right. 

“Good, very good, citizen!’ said old Red 
Cap. ‘This is as it should be. Thy captain 
says that thou art a brave soldier of the Re- 
public, and that is the very best that the 
best of us can be. With a pass like that in 
thy pocket thou canst snap thy fingers at all 
the mayors in Provence; and the devil him- 
self had best be careful, shouldst thou go 
down that way, as thy pass permits thee, 
how he ventures to give trouble to a brave 
soldier of France!’ 

“But my grandfather did not try the 
devil’s temper,” Mistral concluded. “He 
was satisfied to stay in his own dear home 
until the Day of the Kings was over, and 
then he went back to his command.” 


THE DAY OF THE KINGS. 


“THE Day of the Kings.” It is on that day, 
Epiphany, that the Provengal Christmas fes- 
tival, which begins on December 4, when 
St. Barbara’s grain is planted, comes at last 
toanend. They give a full month to Christ- 
mas rejoicing in gay Provence! 

Then the figures of the Kings—the Magi, 
as we call them in English—are added to the 
group about the Créche, along with their gal- 
lant train of servitors, and the humpbacked 
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camels on which they have ridden westward 
to Bethlehem guided by the Star. The Pro- 
vengal children believe that they come at 
sunset, in pomp and splendor, riding in from 
the outer country, and on through the street 
of the village, and in through the church 
door, to do homage before the manger in the 
transept where the Christ-child lies. And 
the children believe that it may be seen, this 
noble procession, if only they may have the 
good fortune to hit upon the road along 
which the royal progress to their village is 
to be made. But Mistral has told about all 
this far better than I can tell about it, and 
I shall quote here, by his permission, a page 
or two from the “ Memoirs” which he is writ- 
ing, slowly and lovingly, in the between- 
whiles of the making of his songs: 


“To-morrow ’s the festival of the Kings. 
This evening they arrive. If you want to 
see them, little ones, go quickly to meet 
them—and take presents for them, and for 
their pages, and for the poor camels who 
have come so far!” 

That was what, in my time, the mothers 
used to say on the eve of Epiphany—and, 
zou! all the children of the village would be off 
together to meet “les Rois Mages,” who were 
coming with their pages and their camels 
and the whole of their glittering royal suite 
to adore the Christ-child in our church in 
Maillane! All of us together, little chaps 
with curly hair, pretty little girls, our 
sabots clacking, off we would go along the 
Arles road, our hearts thrilling with joy, 
our eyes full of visions. In our hands we 
would carry, as we had been bidden, our 
presents: fougasso for the Kings, figs for 
the pages, sweet hay for the tired camels 
who had come so far. 

On we would go through the cold of dying 
day, the sun, over beyond the Rhone, dip- 
ping toward the Cévennes; leafless trees, red 
in low sun-rays; black lines of cypress; in the 
fields an old woman with a fagot on her head; 
beside the road an old man scratching under 
the hedge for snails. 

“Where are you going, little ones?” 

“Weare going to meet the Kings!” And 
on we would run proudlyalong the white road, 
while the shrewd north wind blew sharp be- 
hind us, until our old church tower would 
drop away and be hidden behind the trees. 
We could see far, far down the wide 
straight road, but it would be bare! In 
the cold of the winter evening all would be 
dumb. Then we would meet a shepherd, 
wrapped in his long brown cloak and leaning 
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on his staff, a silhouette against the west- 
ern sky. 

“Where are you going, little ones?” 

“We are going to meet the Kings! Can 
you tell us if they are far off?” 

" “Ah, the Kings. Certainly. They are 
over there behind the cypresses. They are 
coming. You will see them soon.” 

On we would run to meet the Kings so 
near, With our fougasso and our figs and 
our hay for the hungry camels. The day 
would be waning rapidly, the sun dropping 
down into a great cloud-bank above the 
mountains, the wind nipping us more 
shrewdly as it grew still more chill. Our 
hearts also would be chilling. Even the 
bravest of us would be doubting a little 
this adventure upon which we were bound. 

Then, of a sudden, a flood of radiant glory 
would be about us, and from the dark cloud 
above the mountains would burst forth a 
splendor of glowing crimson and of royal 
purple and of glittering gold! 

“Les Rois Mages! Les Rois Mages!” we 
would ery. “They are coming! They are 
here at last!” 

But it would be only the last rich dazzle 
of the sunset. Presently it would vanish. 
The owls would be hooting. The chill night 
would be settling down upon us, out there 
in the bleak country, sorrowful, alone. Fear 
would take hold of us. To keep up our cour- 
age a little we would nibble at the figs which 
we had hoped to give to the pages, at the 
fougasso which we had hoped to present to 
the Kings. As for the hay for the hungry 
camels, we would throw it away. Shivering 
in the wintry dusk, we would return sadly to 
our homes. 

And when we reached our homes again 
our mothers would ask, “ Well, did you see 
them, the Kings?” 

“No; they passed by on the other side of 
the Rhone, behind the mountains.” 

“But what road did you take?” 

“The road to Arles.” 

“Ah, my poor child! The Kings don’t 
come that way. They come from the East. 
You should have gone out to meet them on 
the road to Saint-Remy. And what a sight 
you have missed! Oh, how beautiful it was 
when they came marching into Maillane— 
the drums, the trumpets, the pages, the 
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camels! Mon Dieu, what a commotion! 
What a sight it was! And now they are 
in the church, making their homage before 
the manger in which the little Christ-child 
lies. But never mind; after supper you 
shall see them all.” 

Then we would sup quickly, and so be 
off to the church, crowded with all Maillane. 
Barely would we be entered there when the 
organ would begin, at first softly and then 
bursting forth formidably, all our people 
singing with it, with the superb noél: 


In the early morning 
I met a train 
Of three great Kings who were going on a 
journey! 


High up before the altar, directly above 
the manger in which the Christ-child was 
lying, would be the glittering bello estello; 
and making their homage before the manger 
would be the Kings whom it had guided 
thither from the East: old white-bearded 
King Melchior with his gift of incense; gal- 
lant young King Gaspard with his gift of 
treasure; black King Balthazar the Moor 
with his gift of myrrh. How reverently we 
would gaze on them, and how we would 
admire the brave pages who carried the 
trains of their long mantles, and the hump- 
backed camels whose heads towered high 
above St. Mary and St. Joseph and the ox 
and the ass! 

Yes, there they were at last—the Kings! 


MANY and many a time in the after years 
have I gone a-walking on the Arles road at 
nightfall on the Eve of the Kings. It is the 


same—but not the same. The sun, over 
beyond the Rhone, is dipping toward the 
Cévennes; the leafless trees are red in the 
low sun-rays; across the fields stretch the 
black lines of cypress; even the old man, as 
long ago, is scratching in the hedge by the 
roadside for snails. And when darkness 
comes quickly, with the sun’s setting, the 
owls hoot as of old. 

But in the radiant glory of the sunset I 
no longer see the dazzle and the splendor of 
the Kings! 

“Which way went they, the Kings?” 

“Behind the mountains!” 














THE ART OF SEEING THINGS. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


I. 


DO not purpose to attempt 
to tell my reader how to 
see things, but only to 
talk about the art of see- 
ing things, as one might 
talk of any other art. 
One might. discourse 
about the art of poetry, 

or of painting, or of oratory, without any 
hope of making his readers or hearers poets 
or painters or orators. 

The science of anything may be taught or 
acquired by study; the art of it comes by 
practice or inspiration. The art of seeing 
things is not something that may be conveyed 
in rules and precepts; it is a matter vital in 
the eye and ear, yea, in the mind and soul, 
of which these are the organs. I have as 
little hope of being able to tell the reader 
how to see things as I would have in trying 
to tell him how to fall in love or to enjoy 
his dinner. Either he does or he does -not, 
and that is about all there is of it. Some 
people seem born with eyes in their heads, 
and others with buttons or painted mar- 
bles, and no amount of science can make the 
one equal to the other in the art of seeing 
things. The great mass of mankind are, in 
this respect, like the rank and file of an army: 
they fire vaguely in the direction of the 
enemy, and if he is hit it is more a matter 
of chance than of accurate aim. But here 
and there is the keen-eyed observer; he is 
the sharp-shooter, his eye selects and dis- 
criminates, and his purpose goes to the 
mark. 

Even the successful angler seems born, 
and not made; he appears to know instinc- 
tively the ways of trout. The secret is, no 
doubt, love of the sport. He puts something 
on his hook that attracts stronger than any 
essence or oil, namely, his heart. Love 
sharpens the eye, the ear, the touch; it 
quickens the feet, it steadies the hand, it 
arms against the wet and the cold. What we 
love to do, that we do well. To know is not 
all; it is only half. To love is the other half. 
Wordsworth’s poet was contented if he 
might enjoy the things which others under- 
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stood. This is generally the attitude of the 
young and of the poetic nature. The man 
of science, on the other hand, is contented 
if he may understand the things that others 
enjoy: that is his enjoyment. Contemplation 
and absorption for the one; investigation and 
classification for the other. We probably all 
have, in varying degrees, one or the other 
of these ways of enjoying nature: either the 
sympathetic and emotional enjoyment of her 
which the young and the artistic and the 
poetic temperament have, or the enjoyment 
through our knowing faculties afforded by 
natural science, or it may be the two com- 
bined, as they certainly were in such a man 
as Tyndall. 

But nothing can take the place of love. 
Love is the measure of life: only so far as 
we love do we really live. The variety of 
our interests, the width of our sympathies, 
the susceptibilities of our hearts—if these 
do not measure our lives, what does? As the 
years go by, we are all of us more or less 
subject to two dangers, the danger of petri- 
faction and the danger of putrefaction; 
either that we will become hard and callous, 
crusted over with customs and conventions 
till no new ray of light or of joy can reach us, 
or that we will become lax and disorganized, 
losing our grip upon the real and vital 
sources of happiness and power. Now, there 
is no preservative and antiseptic, nothing 
that keeps one’s heart young, like love, like 
sympathy, like giving one’s self with enthusi- 
asm to some worthy thing or cause. 

If I were to name the three most precious 
resources of life I should say books, friends, 
and nature; and the greatest of these, at 
least the most constant and always at hand, 
is nature. Nature we have always with us, 
an inexhaustible storehouse of that which 
moves the heart, appeals to the mind, and 
fires the imagination—health to the body 
and joy to the soul. To the scientist nature 
is a storehouse of facts, laws, processes; to 
the artist she is a storehouse of pictures; 
to the poet she is a storehouse of images, 
fancies, a source of inspiration; to the mor- 
alist she is a storehouse of precepts and 
parables; to all she may be a source of 
knowledge and joy. 
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Il. 


THERE is nothing in which people differ more 
than in their powers of observation. Some 
are only half alive to what is going on with- 
out them and beside them. Others, again, are 
keenly alive; their intelligence, their powers 
of recognition, are in full force in eye and 
ear at all times. They see and hear every- 
thing, whether it directly concerns them or 
not. They never pass unseen a familiar face 
on the street; they are never oblivious of any 
interesting feature or sound or object in 
the earth or sky about them. Their power 
of attention is always on the alert, not by 
conscious effort, but by natural habit and 
disposition. Their perceptive faculties may 
be said to be always on duty. They turn to 
the outward world a more highly sensitivized 
mind than other people. The things that 
pass before them are caught and individual- 
ized instantly. If they visit new countries 
they see the characteristic features of the 
people and scenery at once. The impression 
is never blurred or confused. Their powers 
of observation suggest the sight and scent of 
wild animals; only, whereas it is fear that 
sharpens the one, it is love and curiosity 
that sharpen the other. The mother turkey 
with her brood sees the hawk when it is a 
mere speck against the sky; she is, in her 
solicitude for her young, thinking of hawks, 
and is on her guard against them. Fear 
makes keen her eye. The hunter does not 
see the hawk till his attention is thus called 
to it by the turkey, because his interests are 
not endangered; but he outsees the wild crea- 
tures of the plain and mountain,—the elk, 
the antelope, and the mountain-sheep, —he 
makes it his business to look for them, and 
his eye carries farther than do theirs. 

We may see coarsely and vaguely, as most 
people do, noting only masses and unusual 
appearances, or we may see finely and dis- 
criminatingly, taking in the minute and the 
specific. In a collection of stuffed birds, the 
other day, I observed that a wood-thrush was 
mounted as in the act of song, its open beak 
pointing straight to the zenith. The taxi- 
dermist had not seen truly. The thrush sings 
with its beak but slightly elevated. Who 
has not seen a red squirrel or a gray squirrel 
running up and down the trunk of a tree? 
But probably very few have noticed that the 
position of the hind feet is the reverse in 
the one case from what it is in the other. 
In descending they are extended to the rear, 
the toe-nails hooking to the bark, checking 
and controlling the fall. In most pictures the 
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feet are shown well drawn up under the body 
in both cases. 

People who discourse pleasantly and ac- 
curately about the birds and. flowers and 
external nature generally are not therefore 
good observers. In their walks do they see 
anything they did not come out to see? Is 
there any spontaneous or unpremeditated 
seeing? Do they make discoveries? Any 
bird or creature may be hunted down, any 
nest discovered if you lay siege to it; but to 
find what you are not looking for, to catch 
the shy winks and gestures on every side, to 
see all the by-play going on around you, 
missing no significant note or movement, 
penetrating every screen with your eye- 
beams—that is to be an observer; that is to 
have “an eye practised like a blind man’s 
touch,”—a touch that can distinguish a 
white horse from a black,—a detective eye 
that reads the faintest signs. When Thoreau 
was at Cape Cod he noticed that the horses 
there had a certain muscle in their hips inor- 
dinately developed by reason of the insecure 
footing in the ever-yielding sand. Tho- 
reau’s vision at times fitted things closely. 
During some great féte in Paris, the Empress 
Eugénie and Queen Victoria were both pres- 
ent. Areporter noticed that when the royal 
personages came to sit down Eugénie looked 
behind her before doing so, to see that the 
chair was really there, but Victoria seated 
herself without the backward glance, know- 
ing there must be a seat ready for her: there 
always had been and there always would be. 
The correspondent inferred that the incident 
showed the difference between born royalty 
and hastily made royalty. I wonder howmany 
persons in that vast assembly made this 
observation; probably very few. It denoted 
a gift for seeing things. 

If our powers of observation were quick 
and sure enough, no doubt we should see 
through most of the tricks of the sleight-of- 
hand man. He fools us because his hand is 
more dexterous than our eye. He captures 
our attention, and then commands us to see 
only what he wishes us to see. 

In the field of natural history things es- 
cape us because the actors are small and 
the stage is very large and more or less 
veiled and obstructed. The movement is 
quick across a background that tends to 
conceal rather than expose it. In the printed 
page the white paper plays quite as impor- 
tant a part as the type and the ink; but the 
book of nature is on a different plan: the 
page rarely presents a contrast of black and 
white, or even black and brown, but only of 
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similar tints, gray upon gray, green upon 
green, or drab upon brown. 
By a close observer I do not mean a 
minute, cold-blooded specialist, — 
a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave, — 


but a man who looks closely and steadily 
at nature, and notes the individual features 
of tree and rock and field, and allows no sub- 
tile flavor of the night or day, of the place 
and the season, to escape him. His senses 
are so delicate that in his evening walk he 
feels the warm and the cool streaks in the air, 
his nose detects the most fugitive odors, his 
ears the most furtive sounds. As he stands 
musing in the April twilight he hears that 
fine, elusive stir and rustle made by the angle- 
worms reaching out from their holes for 
leaves and grasses; he hears the whistling 
wings of the woodcock as she goes swiftly by 
him in the dusk; he hears the call of the kill- 
dee come down out of the March sky; he 
hears far above him in the early morning the 
squeaking cackle of the arriving blackbirds 
pushing north; he hears the soft, prolonged, 
lulling call of the little owl in the cedars in 
the early spring twilight; he hears at night 
the roar of the distant waterfall, and the 
rumble of the train miles across the country 
when the air is “hollow”; before a storm he 
notes how distant objects stand out and are 
brought near on those brilliant days that we 
call “ weather-breeders.” When the mercury 
is at zero or lower, he notes how the passing 
trains hiss and simmer as if the rails or 
wheels were red-hot. He reads the subtile 
signs of the weather. The stars at night 
forecast the coming day to him; the clouds 
at evening and at morning are a sign. He 
knows there is the wet-weather diathesis 
and the dry-weather diathesis, or, as Goethe 
said, water affirmative and water negative, 
and he interprets the symptoms accordingly. 
He is keenly alive to all outward impres- 
sions. When he descends from the hill in the 
autumn twilight, he notes the cooler air of 
the valley like a lake about him; he notes 
how, at other seasons, the cooler air at times 
settles down between the mountains like a 
vast body of water, as shown by the level line 
of the fog or the frost upon the trees. 

The modern man looks at nature with an 
eye of sympathy and love where the earlier 
man looked with an eye of fear and super- 
stition. Hence he sees more closely and 
accurately; science has made his eye steady 
and clear. To a hasty traveler through the 
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land the farms and country homes all seem 
much alike, but to the people born and 
reared there, what a difference! They have 
read the fine print that escapes the hurried 
eye and that is so full of meaning. Every 
horizon line, every curve in hill or valley, 
every tree and rock and spring run, every 
turn in the road and vista in the landscape, 
has its special features and makes its own 
impression. 

Scott wrote in his journal: “ Nothing is so 
tiresome as walking through some beautifu! 
scene with a minute philosopher, a botanist, 
or pebble-gatherer, who is eternally calling 
your attention from the grand features of 
the natural picture to look at grasses and 
chuckie-stanes.” No doubt Scott’s large, 
generous way of looking at things kindles 
the imagination and touches the sentiments 
more than does this minute way of the 
specialist. The nature that Scott gives us 
is like the air and the water that all may 
absorb, while what the specialist gives us is 
more like some particular element or sub- 
stance that only the few can appropriate. 
But Scott had his specialties, too, the spe- 
cialties of the sportsman; he was the first to 
see the hare’s eyes as she sat in her form, 
and he knew the ways of grouse and pheas- 
ants and trout. The ideal observer turns 
the enthusiasm of the sportsman into the 
channels of natural history, and brings home 
a finer game than ever fell to shot or bullet. 
He too has an eye for the fox and the rabbit 
and the migrating water-fowl, but he sees 
them with loving and not with murderous 
eyes. 


Ill. 


So far as seeing things is an art, it is the 
art of keeping your eyes and ears open. 
The art of nature is all in the direction of 
concealment. The birds, the animals, all the 
wild creatures, for the most part try to elude 
your observation. The art of the bird is to 
hide her nest; the art of the game you are 
in quest of is to make itself invisible. The 
flower seeks to attract the bee and the moth 
by its color and perfume, because they are 
of service to it; but I presume it would hide 
from the excursionists and the picnickers if 
it could, because they extirpate it. Power 
of attention and a mind sensitive to outward 
objects, in these lies the secret of seeing 
things. Can you bring all your faculties to 
the front, like a house with many faces at 
the doors and windows; or do you live retired 
within yourself, shut up in your own medi- 
tations? The thinker puts all the powers of 
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his mind in reflection: the observer puts all 
the powers of his mind in perception; every 
faculty is directed outward; the whole mind 
sees through the eye and hears through the 
ear. He has an objective turn of mind as 
opposed to a subjective. A person with the 
latter turn of mind sees little. If you are 
occupied with your own thoughts you may 
go through a museum of curiosities and ob- 
serve nothing. 

Of course one’s powers of observation may 
be cultivated as well as anything else. The 
sense of seeing and hearing may be quick- 
ened and trained as well as the sense of 
touch. Blind persons come to be marvelously 
acute in their powers of touch. Their feet 
find the path and keep it. They come to 
know the lay of the land through this sense, 
and recognize the roads and surfaces they 
have once traveled over. Helen Keller reads 
your speech by putting her hand upon your 
lips, and is also thrilled by the music of an 
instrument by means of her touch. The 
perceptions of school-children should be 
trained as well as their powers of reflection 
and memory. A teacher in Connecticut, 
Miss Aiken,—whose work on mind-training 
I commend to all teachers,—has hit upon 
a simple and ingenious method of doing 
this. She has a revolving blackboard upon 
which she writes various figures, numbers, 
words, sentences, which she exposes to the 
view of the class for one or two or three 
seconds as the case may be, and then asks 
them to copy or repeat what was written. 
In time they become astonishingly quick, 
especially the girls, and can take in a mul- 
titude of things at a glance. Detectives, I 
am told, are trained after a similar method; 
a man is led quickly by a show-window, for 
instance, and asked to name and describe 
the objects he saw there. Life itself is of 
course more or less a school of this kind, 
but the power of concentrated attention in 
most persons needs stimulating. Here comes 
in the benefit of manual-training schools. 
To doa thing, to make something, the powers 
of the mind must be focused. A boy in 
building a boat will get something that all 
the books in the world cannot give him. 
The concrete, the definite, the discipline of 
real things, the educational values that lie 
here, are not enough appreciated. 


IV. 


THE book of nature is like a page written 
over or printed upon with different-sized 
characters and in many different languages, 
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interlined and cross-lined, and with a great 
variety of marginal notes and references. 
There is coarse print and fine print; there 
are obscure signs and hieroglyphics. We 
all read the large type more or less appre- 
ciatively, but only the students and lovers 
of nature read the fine lines and the foot- 
notes. It is a book which he reads best who 
goes most slowly or even tarries long by the 
way. He who runs may read some things. 
We may take in the general features of sky, 
plain, and river from the express-train, but 
only the pedestrian, the saunterer, with 
eyes in his head and love in his heart, turns 
every leaf and peruses every line. One man 
sees only the migrating water-fowls and the 
larger birds of the air; another sees the 
passing kinglets and hurrying warblers as 
well. For my part, my delight is to linger 
long over each page of this marvelous 
record, and to dwell fondly upon its most 
obscure text. 

I take pleasure in noting the minute 
things about me. I am interested even in 
the ways of the wild bees and in all the lit- 
tle dramas and tragedies that occur in field 
and wood. One June day, in my walk, as I 
crossed a rather dry, high-lying field, my at- 
tention was attracted by small mounds of 
fresh earth all over the ground, scarcely 
more than a handful in each. On looking 
closely I saw that in the middle of each 
mound there was a hole not quite so large 
as a lead-pencil. Now, I had never observed 
these mounds before, and my curiosity was 
aroused. “Here is some fine print,” I said, 
“that I have overlooked.” So I set to work 
to try to read it; I waited for a sign of life. 
Presently I saw here and there a bee hover- 
ing about over the mounds. It looked like 
the honey-bee, only less pronounced in color 
and manner. One of them alighted on one 
of the mounds near me, and was about to 
disappear in the hole in the center when I 
caught it in my hand. Though it stung me, 
I retained it and looked it over, and in the 
process was stung several times; but the 
pain was slight. I saw it was one of our 
native wild bees, cousin to the leaf-rollers, 
that build their nests under stones and in 
decayed fence-rails. (In Packard I found it 
described under the name of Andrena.) Then 
I inserted a small weed-stalk into one of the 
holes, and, with a little trowel I carried, 
proceeded to dig out the nest. The hole was 
about a foot deep; at the bottom of it I 
found a little semi-transparent, membranous 
sac or cell, a little larger than that of the 
honey-bee; in this sac was a little pellet of 
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yellow pollen—a loaf of bread for the young 
grub when the egg should have hatched. I 
explored other nests and found them all the 
same. This discovery was not a great addi- 
tion to my sum of natural knowledge, but 
it was something. Now when I see the signs 
in a field I know what they mean; they in- 
dicate the tiny earthen cradles of Andrena. 

Near by I chanced to spy a large hole in 
the turf, with no mound of soil about it. I 
could put the end of my little finger into it. 
I peered down, and saw the gleam of two 
small, bead-like eyes. I knew it to be the 
den of the wolf-spider. Was she waiting 
for some blundering insect to tumble in? I 
say she, because the real ogre among the 
spiders is the female. The male is small and 
of little consequence. A few days later I 
paused by this den again and saw the mem- 
bers of the ogress scattered about-her own 
door. Had some insect Jack the giant-killer 
been there, or had a still more formidable 
ogress, the sand-hornet, dragged her forth 
and carried away her limbless body to her 
den in the bank? What the wolf-spider 


does with the earth it excavates in making 
its den is a mystery. There is no sign of it 
anywhere about. Does it force its way down 
by pushing the soil to one side and packing it 


there firmly? The entrance to the hole usu- 
ally has a slight rim or hem to keep the 
edge from crumbling in. 

As it happened, I chanced upon dine 
interesting foot-note that very day. I was 
on my way to a muck swamp in the woods 
to see if the showy lady’s-slipper was in 
bloom. Just on the margin of the swamp, 
in the deep shade of the hemlocks, my eye 
took note of some small, unshapely creature 
crawling hurriedly overthe ground. I stooped 
down, and saw it was some large species of 
moth just out of its case, and in a great 
hurry to find a suitable place in which to hang 
itself up and give its wings a chance to 
unfold before the air dried them. I thrust 
a small twig in its way, which it instantly 
seized upon. I lifted it gently, carried it to 
drier ground, and fixed the stick in the fork 
of a tree, so that the moth hung free a few 
feet from the ground. Its body was distended 
nearly to the size of one’s little finger, sur- 
mounted by wings that were so crumpled 
and stubby that they seemed quite rudi- 
mentary. The creature evidently knew what 
it wanted, and knew the importance of haste. 
Instantly these rude, stubby wings began’ to 
grow. It was a slow process, but one could 
see the change from minute to minute. As 
the wings expanded, the body contracted. By 
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some kind of pumping arrangement air was 
being forced from a reservoir in the one into 
the tubes of the other. The wings were not 
really growing, as they at first seemed to 
be, but they were unfolding and expanding 
under this pneumatic pressure from the 
body. In the course of about half an hour 
the process was completed, and the winged 
creature hung there in all its full-fledged 
beauty. Its color was checked black and 
white like a loon’s back, but its name I know 
not. My chief interest in it, aside from the 
interest we feel in any new form of life, 
arose from the creature’s extreme anxiety 
to reach a perch where it could unfold its 
wings. A little delay would doubtless have 
been fatal to it. I wonder how many human 
geniuses are hatched whose wings are 
blighted by some accident or untoward cir- 
cumstance? Or do the wings of genius always 
unfold, no matter what the environment may 
be? 

One seldom takes a walk without encoun- 
tering some of this fine print on nature’s 
page. Nowitis a little yellowish-white moth 
that spreads itself upon the middle of a leaf 
and imitates the droppings of birds; or it is 
the young cicadas working up out of the 
ground, and in the damp, cool places building 
little chimneys or tubes above the surface 
to get more warmth and hasten their devel- 
opment; or it is a wood-newt gorging a tree- 
cricket, or a little snake gorging the newt, 
or a bird song with some striking peculiarity 
—a strange defect or a rare excellence. 
Now it is a shrike impaling his victim, or 
blue jays mocking and teasing a little hawk 
and dropping quickly into the branches to 
avoid his angry blows, or a robin hustling a 
cuckoo out of the tree where her nest is; or 
a vireo driving away a cow-bird, or the par- 
tridge blustering about your feet till her 
young are hidden. One October morning | 
was walking along the road on the edge of 
the woods, when I came into a gentle shower 
of butternuts; one of them struck my hat- 
brim. I paused and looked about me; here 
one fell, there another, yonder a third. 
There was no wind blowing, and I wondered 
what was loosening the butternuts. Turning 
my attention to the top of the tree, I soon 
saw the explanation: a red squirrel was at 
work gathering his harvest. He would seize a 
nut, give it a little twist, when down it would 
come; then he would dart to another and 
another. Farther along I found where he 
had covered the ground with chestnut- 
burs; he could not wait for the frost and 
the winds; he knew the burs would dry and 
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open upon the ground, and he knew the bit- 
ter covering of the butternuts would soon 
fall away from the nut. 

There are three things that doubtless 
happen near me each season that I have 
never yet seen—the toad casting its skin, 
the snake swallowing its young, and the 
larve of the moth and butterfly constructing 
their abodes. It is a moot question whether 
or not the snake does swallow its young, 
but if there is no other good reason for it, 
may they not retreat into their mother’s 
stomach to feed? How else are they to be 
nourished? That the moth larva can weave 
its own cocoon and attach it to a twig seems 
more incredible. Yesterday in my walk I 
found a firm silver-gray cocoon, about two 
inches long and shaped like an Egyptian 
mummy (probably Cynthia), suspended from 
a branch of a bush by a narrow, stout ribbon 
twice as long as itself. The fastening was 
woven around the limb, upon which it turned 
as if it grew there. I would have given some- 
thing to have seen the creature perform this 
feat, and then incase itself so snugly in the 
silken shroud at the end of this tether. By 
swinging free, its firm, compact case was in 
no danger from woodpeckers, as it might 
have been if resting directly upon a branch 
or tree-trunk. Near by was the cocoon of 
another species (Cecropia) that was fastened 
directly to the limb; but this was vague, 
loose, and much more involved and net-like. 
I have seen the downy woodpecker assaulting 
one of these cocoons, but its yielding sur- 
face and webby interior seemed to puzzle and 
baffle him. 

I am interested even in the way each 
climbing plant or vine goes up the pole, 
whether from right to left, or from left to 
right,—that is, with the hands of a clock or 
against them,—whether it is under the law 
of the great cyclonic storms of the north- 
ern hemisphere, which all move against the 
hands of a clock, or from west to east, or in 
the contrary direction, like the cyclones in 
the southern hemisphere. I take pleasure 
in noting every little dancing whirlwind of 
a summer day that catches up the dust or 
the leaves before me, and every little funnel- 
shaped whirlpool in the swollen stream or 
river, whether or not they spin from right to 
left or the reverse. If I were in the south- 
ern hemisphere I am sure I should note 
whether these things were under the law of 
Its cyclones in this respect or under the 
law of ours. As a rule, our twining plants 
and toy whirlwinds copy our revolving storms 
and go against the hands of the clock. But 
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there are exceptions. While the bean, the 
bittersweet, the morning-glory, and others 
go up from left to right, the hop, the wild 
buckwheat, and some others go up from 
right to left. Most of our forest-trees show 
a tendency to wind one way or the other, the 
hard woods going in one direction, and the 
hemlocks and pines and cedars and butter- 
nuts and chestnuts in another. In different 
localities, or on different geological forma- 
tions, I find these directions reversed. I 
recall one instance in the case of a hemlock 
six or seven inches in diameter, where this 
tendency to twist had come out of the grain, 
as it were, and shaped the outward form of 
the tree, causing it to make, in an ascent of 
about thirty feet, one complete revolution 
about a larger tree close to which it grew. 
On a smaller scale I have seen the same 
thing in a pine. 

Persons lost in the woods or on the plains, 
or traveling at night, tend, I believe, toward 
the left. The movements of men and women, 
it is said, differ in this respect, one sex turn- 
ing to the right and the other to the left. 

I had lived in the world more than fifty 
years before I noticed a peculiarity about 
the rays of light one often sees diverging 
from an opening, or a series of openings, in 
the clouds, namely, that they are like spokes 
in a wheel, the hub, or center, of which ap- 
pears to be just there in the vapory masses, 
instead of being, as is really the case, nearly 
ninety-three millions of miles beyond. The 
beams of light that come through cracks or 
chinks in a wall do not converge in this way, 
but to the eye run parallel to one another. 
There isanother fact: this fan-shaped display 
of converging rays is always immediately in 
front of the observer; that is, exactly be- 
tween him and the sun, so that the central 
spoke or shaft in his front is always perpen- 
dicular. You cannot see this fan to the right 
or left of the sun, but only between you and 
it. Hence, as in the case of the rainbow, 
no two persons see exactly the same rays. 

The eye sees what it has the means of 
seeing, and its means of seeing are in pro- 
portion to the love and desire behind it. The 
eye is informed and sharpened by the 
thought. My boy sees ducks on the river 
where and when I cannot, because at cer- 
tain seasons he thinks ducks and dreams 
ducks. One season my neighbor asked me if 
the bees had injured my grapes. I said, “ No; 
the bees never injure my grapes.” 

“They do mine,” he replied; “they punc- 
ture the skin for the juice, and at times 
the clusters are covered with them.” 
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“No,” I said, “it is not the bees that 
puncture the skin; it is the birds.” 

“What birds?” 

“The orioles.” 

“But I have n’t seen any orioles,” he re- 
joined. 

“We have,” I continued, “ because at this 
season we think orioles; we have learned by 
experience how destructive these birds are in 
the vineyard, and we are on the lookout for 
them; our eyes and ears are ready for them.” 

If we think birds, we shall see birds wher- 
ever we go; if we think arrow-heads, as 
Thoreau did, we shall pick up arrow-heads 
in every field. Some people have an eye for 
four-leaved clovers; they see them as they 
walk hastily over the turf, for they already 
have them in their eyes. I once took a walk 
with the late Professor Eaton of Yale. He 
was just then specially interested in the 
mosses, and he found them, all kinds, every- 
where. I can see him yet, every few minutes 
upon his knees, adjusting his eye-glasses be- 
fore some rare specimen. The beauty he 
found in them, and pointed out to me, kindled 
my enthusiasm also. I once spent a summer 
day at the mountain home of a well-known 
literary woman and editor. She lamented 
the absence of birds about her house. I 
named a half-dozen or more I had heard or 
seen in her trees within an hour—the indigo- 
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bird, the purple finch, the yellowbird, the 
veery thrush, the red-eyed vireo, the song- 
sparrow, etc. 

“Do you mean to say you have seen or 
heard all these birds while sitting here on 
my porch?” she inquired. 

“T really have,” I said. 

“T do not see them or hear them,” she re- 
plied, “and yet I want to very much.” 

“No,” said I; “you only want to want to 
see and hear them.” 

You must have the bird in your heart be- 
fore you can find it in the bush. 

I was sitting in front of a farm-house 
one day in company with the local Nimrod. 
In a maple-tree in front of us I saw the 
great-crested flycatcher. I called the hunt- 
er’s attention to it, and asked him if he had 
ever seen that bird before. No, he had not; 
it was a new bird to him. But he had prob- 
ably seen it scores of times —seen it without 
regarding it. It was not the game he was in 
quest of, and his eye heeded it not. 

Human and artificial sounds and objects 
thrust themselves upon us; they are within 
our sphere, so to speak: but the life of 
nature we must meet half-way; it is shy, 
withdrawn, and blends itself with a vast 
neutral background. We must be initiated; 
it is an order the secrets of which are well 
guarded. 


“T BELIEVE.” 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


Sm HERE is one story told of Mr. 
fm Lincoln which I have not been 
bee able to trace to any authori- 

# tative source, and which is 

Y now declared on authority to 

= be highly improbable; yet it has 

its value for my purpose, and the fact re- 
mains that if the first narrator departed into 
fiction he did so according to the receipt 
of Erasmus, and “lied with circumstance.” 
Mr. Lincoln, so the tale runs, was bent upon 
some war project that strongly commended 
itself to his judgment, and this project he 
laid before his portfolio-bearers, asking their 
separate opinions. To his amazement, the 
cabinet to a man objected to the whole 
proposition. The discussion ran high pro 
and con, the President setting forth his 
reasons convincingly and persuasively, the 


cabinet ready to follow him if individual judg- 
mentallowed. Finally, at the President’s sug- 
gestion, the question was put to the vote. 
“ All in favor of this proposition will please 
say ‘Aye.’” Mr. Lincoln’s “Aye” rang out 
stoutly and alone. “All opposed—” Every 
member of the cabinet recorded his “No.” 
Mr. Lincoln looked about him at his coun- 
selors. “Well, gentlemen,” he said dryly, 
“the ayes have it.” Had his advisers agreed 
with him he would have welcomed their sup- 
port. As they could not agree with him, the 
“ayes had it” without them. 

“God give us men!” sang the poet of a 
later day, and in response to that same cry 
in the sixties came this man with his invalu- 
able sense of humor, his high devotion to 
duty, his keen administrative mind, and, 
above all, his power to rise as a dictator at 
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the moment when dictatorship was needed. 
But this little side-light into a remarkable 
life was meant to be used as an illustration 
only, not as an introduction to a discourse on 
Lincoln. What the story illustrates seems 
to be a certain heroism; of self-confidence. 
It takes a sufficient genius to create a wise 
policy, but all the genius in the world will not 
give that peculiar faith in one’s self which 
makes it possible to impose an unsupported 
policy. This quality of belief in an ego seems 
something to itself, apart from all other 
qualities. 

An artist, asked what he considered the 
secret of success in art, answered simply, 
“Instinct to see that something is wrong 
with your work, belief that you can make it 
right, doggedness to make it right.” And if 
this is a true witness, it would seem that 
exactly the same quality of determined self- 
confidence which goes to make a successful 
president is equally needed in that other and 
seemingly far dissimilar profession of art; or 


perhaps it is that belief in ourselves and 


faithfulness to that creed is the secret of 
all successes of every kind. 

Turgenieff touches directly on this creed 
when his hero in “Virgin Soil” writes to his 
friend: “ Have faith, believe in what you say, 
and speak as you please. I had the chance 
to hear a sort of sermon delivered by a Ras- 
kolnik prophet. Heaven knows what a jumble 
of biblical phrases, quotations from books, 
and popular expressions, . . . and then he 
kept using the same words over and over 
again, like a grouse that’s calling his mate: 
‘The Spirit has seized me, the Spirit has 
seized me.’ But his eyes were like glowing 
coals, his voice low and powerful, he clenched 
his fists, he was made of iron, that man! His 
hearers did not understand a single word, 
but what veneration, what enthusiasm! And 
they followed him.” It is undoubtedly this 
kind of faith in one’s self and in one’s own 
convictions that creates the leaders which 
men follow, whither they know not, and it 
stands to reason that any leader must win 
first the confidence of his own judgment 
and approval, for lacking that following it 
is scarcely to be expected that others will 
flock tothe banner. If nothing succeeds like 
success it is because success begets self-con- 
fidence, and self-confidence begets the con- 
fidence of others. 

The confidential secretary of a certain 
great man of affairs once so far betrayed 
his trust as to say that his patron had one 
habit that always struck him as peculiar. 
On the busiest and most confusing days he 
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would sit longest quietly at his desk thinking 
before he set to work, and in this matter of 
thinking he never hurried himself. Just as 
long as he wished to do so he thought, mak- 
ing up his mind slowly and patiently; then 
when he actually got to work it was with a 
rush, a devouring rapidity, with no changes 
of mind. His thinking was all done ina solid 
block, his accomplishments in a solid block. 
A policy once thought out and his own ap- 
proval of it gained, it was doggedly adhered 
to, apparently not so much because the great 
man believed in any policy of his as abso- 
lutely infallible, as because it took precious 
time and tissue to make changes, and what 
went wrong he had perfect faith to believe 
he could correct later. What he accom- 
plished by this method, and his accomplished 
yearly work was mountainous, amply atoned 
to his followers for any mistakes he might 
make. 

Another rather curious and more abstract 
illustration of this quality of slow thought 
and close adherence to a perfected plan was 
to be followed in the history of a certain 
daily paper that flourished like a green bay- 
tree in its native town. It was one of those 
steady, conservative old papers that every 
citizen knew and read and admired in one 
way and laughed at in another. There was 
one individual characteristic of this sheet 
that distinguished it from all its contempo- 
raries in the city. If any event of great 
significance, national or civic, occurred, 
when the readers turned eagerly to the 
editorial sheet for leading in thought, what 
they found (with few exceptions) was a long 
dissertation on “The Beauty of Cheerful- 
ness” or some other theme equally remote 
from the burning subject. The next day, or 
perhaps the day after, the expected editorial 
calmly appeared, and from the position then 
taken there was never the swerving of a 
hair’s-breadth. The few exceptions that 
marked this rule of slow and sure delivery 
also marked history in the city where the 
paper was published. If on the morning of 
any event this conservative organ appeared 
with a direct editorial pro or con, as the edi- 
torial voted so went the solid city, and that 
enterprise, civic or commercial, backed by 
this journal, was foreordained to success. 
Refusing to speak until satisfied of the solid- 
ity of its own judgments, then speaking with 
the voice of extreme authority, was the se- 
cret of this peculiar power, as later events 
were to prove. When a body of young and 
energetic managers laid hold of the journal 
its peculiar power immediately waned. These 
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new editors in a doubtful crisis scorned to 
take refuge in editorials on “The Beauty of 
Cheerfulness,” and in place of such placid 
treatises—like Lothair, with his mind made 
up on every subject on earth at twenty-one 
—they set forth prompt, partly digested 
opinions, with that undue emphasis and cer- 
tainty which in themselves betray uneasiness. 
Then, though the time-honored organ still 
tried to pipe with the authority of old, and 
often did excel in thought and brilliancy its 
former records, few danced as they were 
wont to dance under the old régime. The 
glory and prestige had departed with the loss 
of those calm and confident utterances. 
Most of the world is obliged to arrive at 
wise conclusions by means of time and de- 
liberation, but some have undoubtedly been 
granted a certain instinctive power of swift, 
wise judgment. There is as a matter of 
course a great saving of time in this instinc- 
tive power to leap at right conclusions with- 
out the price of labor, but the trouble is that 
these intuitions, to be valuable, must have the 
place and dignity of well-considered decisions 
in the mind of the one who leaps. Attained 
by deliberation or instinct, the power of wise 
decision is as the fruitless gift of the wicked 
fairy if self-confidence does not go with that 
power. Religious belief in one’s ego—which 
can exist without egotism—alone gives the 
force which insures followers and success. 
From Socrates to President Lincoln on 
through a line of Raskolnik prophets. in all 
of the leaders of the earth, we can always 
detect the presence of this kind of loyal faith 
to an “ego” or to a “demon,” or whatever 
each one has dubbed his self-confidence. 
Socrates chose to call his instinctive percep- 
tions the prompting of his demon, and by the 
same kind of modest subterfuge thousands 
of others since his day have striven to dis- 
guise the fact that they were building their 
faith on a rock of self-confidence and asking 
others to do the same. It seems rather a 
large demand, and it seems fairly commend- 
able in human nature that so many shrink 
from making it, modesty being in itself a 
cardinal virtue; but the fact remains that 
the self-confident are the successful and the 
helpful. It may not be true that Cassandra, 
warning the unheeding Trojans, had hidden 
doubts of her own inspiration, hence none 
believed in powers which she herself secretly 
discredited; but had this been true, the re- 
sult would have been similar, and in this con- 
nection it seems impossible to close without 
commenting on the fact that, from Cassan- 
dra’s time to this year of our Lord, women 
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of yesterday and women of to-day, when 
stepping forward into the affairs of the 
world, have ever shown that their greatest 
weakness lay in their lack of this same calm 
self-confidence that alone begets the confi- 
dence of others. It has too often been said, 
and with apparent truth, that the new woman 
on her voyage of discovery into new prov- 
inces has shown no lack of self-confidence. 
Quite the contrary, she is overweeningly 
confident; but appearances are not always 
accurate, and wanderers in strange woods, 
as we are told, are sometimes found whis- 
tling, as they go, solely to keep up their 
own courage. Furthermore, as it is well 
known to both sexes that “good wine needs 
no bush,” we may perhaps believe that those 
who have good wine and are very sure of its 
quality do not, as a rule, cry it in the market- 
place. When, therefore, you encounter in 
the woods or in the market-place the aggres- 
sive, the self-sufficient, or the boastful new 
woman, deal gently with her, oh, ye brothers, 
for the chances are ten to one that in her 
secret soul she is as tremulous of her own 
powers as you could wish her to be. There- 
fore she whistles, therefore she boastfully 
cries her wares. 

Education, which assuredly gives power to 
think more logically and reliably than the 
untutored mind naturally thinks, has only 
lately been accorded to women, and they 
have relied in the past, and still do rely, 
largely on intuition for their conclusions. 
The great gift of intuition is, after all, pre- 
eminently feminine, but there is for the hu- 
man mind something so mysterious in such 
a power that even the possessor will not 
blindly believe in it. 

Our so-called new woman, if she is to be 
a factor in the affairs of the earth, must 
mark the parting of these ways and make 
her choice and abide by it. Either she must 
believe more loyally in her intuitions or 
she must depend on education and logical 
thought to give her that power of poise 
which must belong to those who would be 
leaders among men. That which is first de- 
manded of every leader, man or woman, is 
a degree of self-confidence which gives the 
power to say to any opposing world, “ Well, 
gentlemen, the ayes have it,” and to say 
this exactly as Mr. Lincoln said it to his 
cabinet, neither aggressively nor dogmati- 
cally, but with a pleasant humor, or with some 
other such honey in the vinegar of decision. 
Such a stand taken with easy confidence 
proclaims a settled belief in one’s self that 
is more contagious than disease. 
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LADY DERBY (MISS FARREN). BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
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TER FRENCH AND EDWARD CLARK POTTER (THE HORSE BY 
POTTER), MADE FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
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“HE STRUCK ONE FEARFUL, CRUSHING BLOW.” (SEE PAGE 202.) 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY. 
BY ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


Author of “Wild Animals I have Known.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 
PART II. THE DAYS OF HIS STRENGTH. 
I. 


\ ’AHB’S third summer had brought him the stature of a large- 

sized Bear, though not nearly the bulk and power that in 
time were his. He was very light-colored now, and this was why 
Spahwat, a Shoshone Indian who more than once hunted him, 
called him the Whitebear, or Wahb. 

Spahwat was a good hunter, and as soon as he saw the rubbing- 
tree on the Upper Meteetsee he knew that he was on the range 
of a big Grizzly. He bushwhacked the whole valley, and spent 
many days before he found a chance to shoot; then Wahb got 
a stinging flesh-wound in the shoulder. He growled horribly, 
but it had seemed to take the fight out of him; he scrambled 
up the valley and over the lower hills till he reached a quiet 
haunt, where he lay down. 

His knowledge of healing was wholly instinctive. He licked 
the wound and all arcund it, and sought to be quiet. The lick- 
ing removed the dirt, and by massage reduced the inflammation, 
and it plastered the hair down as a sort of dressing over the 
wound to keep out the air, dirt, and microbes. There could be no 
better treatment. 

But the Indian was on his trail. Before long the smell warned 
Wahb that a foe was coming, so he quietly climbed farther up the 
mountain to another resting-place. But again he sensed the 
Indian’s approach, and made off. Several times this happened, 
and at. length there was a second shot and another galling wound. 
Wahb was furious now. There was nothing that really frightened 
him but that horrible odor of man, iron, and guns, that he re- 
membered from the day when he lost his Mother; but now all 
fear of these left him. He heaved painfully up the mountain 
again, and along under a six-foot ledge, then up and back to the 
top of the bank, where he lay flat. On came the Indian, armed 
with knife and gun; deftly, swiftly keeping on the trail; gloating 
joyfully over each bloody print that meant such anguish to the 
hunted Bear. Straight up the slide of broken rock he came, 
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W AHB’S third summer had brought him the stature of a large- 
sized Bear, though not nearly the bulk and power that in 
time were his. He was very light-colored now, and this was why 
Spahwat, a Shoshone Indian who more than once hunted him, 
called him the Whitebear, or Wahb. 

Spahwat was a good hunter, and as soon as he saw the rubbing- 
tree on the Upper Meteetsee he knew that he was on the range 
of a big Grizzly. He bushwhacked the whole valley, and spent 
many days before he found a chance to shoot; then Wahb got 
a stinging flesh-wound in the shoulder. He growled horribly, 
but it had seemed to take the fight out of him; he scrambled 
up the valley and over the lower hills till he reached a quiet 
haunt, where he lay down. 

His knowledge of healing was wholly instinctive. He licked 
the wound and all around it, and sought to be quiet. The lick- 
ing removed the dirt, and by massage reduced the ‘nflammation, 
and it plastered the hair down as a sort of dressing over the 
wound to keep out the air, dirt, and microbes. There could be no 
better treatment. 

But the Indian was on his trail. Before long the smell warned 
Wahb that a foe was coming, so he quietly climbed farther up the 
mountain to another resting-place. But again he sensed the 
Indian’s approach, and made off. Several times this happened, 
and at length there was a second shot and another galling wound. 
Wahb was furious now. There was nothing that really frightened 
him but that horrible odor of man, iron, and guns, that he re- 
membered from the day when he lost his Mother; but now all 
fear of these left him. He heaved painfully up the mountain 
again, and along under a six-foot ledge, then up and back to the 
top of the bank, where he lay flat. On came the Indian, armed 
with knife and gun; deftly, swiftly keeping on the trail; gloating 
joyfully over each bloody print that meant such anguish to the 
hunted Bear. Straight up the slide of broken rock he came, 
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where Wahb, ferocious now with pain, was waiting on the ledge. On 
sneaked the dogged hunter; his eye still scanned the bloody slots 
or swept the woods ahead, but never was raised to glance above the 
ledge. And Wahb, as he saw this shape of Death relentless on his 
track, and smelled the fearful smell, poised his bulk at heavy cost 
upon his quivering, mangled arm, there held until the proper in- 
stant came, then to his sound arm’s matchless native force he 
added all the weight of desperate hate as down he struck one 
fearful, crushing blow. The Indian sank without a sound, and 
then dropped out of sight. Wahb rose, and sought again a quiet 
nook where he might nurse his wounds. Thus he learned that one 
must fight for peace; for he never saw that Indian again, and 
he had time to rest and recover. 


II. 


THE years went on as before, except that each winter Wahb 
slept less soundly, and each spring he came out earlier and was a 
bigger Grizzly, with fewer enemies that dared to face him. When 
his sixth year came he was a very big, strong, sullen Bear, with 
neither friendship nor love in his life since that evil day on the 
Lower Piney. 

No one ever heard of Wahb’s mate. No one believes that he 
ever had one. The love-season of Bears came and went year 
after year, but left him alone in his prime as he had been in his 
youth. It is not good for a Bear to be alone; it is bad for him 
in every way. His habitual moroseness grew with his strength, 
and any one chancing to meet him now would have called him 
a dangerous Grizzly. 

He had lived in the Meteetsee Valley since first he betook 
himself there, and his character had been shaped by many little 
adventures with traps and his wild rivals of the mountains. But 
there was none of the latter that he now feared, and he knew 
enough to avoid the first, for that penetrating odor of man and 
iron was a never-failing warning, especially after an experience 
which befell him in his sixth year. 

His ever-reliable nose told him that there was a dead Elk down 
among the timber. 

He went up the wind, and there, sure enough, was the great 
delicious carcass, already torn open at the very best place. True, 
there was that terrible man-and-iron taint, but it was so slight 
and the feast so tempting that after circling around and inspect- 
ing the carcass from his eight feet of stature, as he stood erect, 
he went cautiously forward, and at once was caught by his left 
paw in an enormous Bear-trap. He roared with pain and slashed 
about in a fury. But this was no Beaver-trap; it was a big forty- 
pound Bear-catcher, and he was surely caught. 

Wahb fairly foamed with rage, and madly grit his teeth upon 
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the trap. Then he remembered his former experiences. He 
placed the trap between his hind legs, with a hind paw on each 
spring, and pressed down with all his weight. But it was not 
enough. He dragged off the trap and its clog, and went clanking 
up the mountain. Again and again he tried to free his foot, but 
in vain, till he came where a great trunk crossed the trail a few 
feet from the ground. By chance or happy thought he reared 
again under this and made a new attempt. With a hind foot on 
each spring and his mighty shoulders underneath the tree, he 
bore down with his titanic strength: the great steel springs gave 
way, the jaws relaxed, and he tore out his foot. So Wahb was 
free again, though he left behind a great toe which had been 
nearly severed by the first snap of the steel. 

Again Wahb had a painful wound to nurse, and as he was a 
left-handed Bear, —that is, when he wished to turn a rock over he 


. 
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stood on the right paw and turned with the left,—one result of <_. A 


this disablement was to rob him for a time of all those foods that 
are found under rocks or logs. The wound healed at last, but he 
never forgot that experience, and thenceforth the pungent smell 
of man and iron, even without the gun smell, never failed to 
enrage him. 

Many experiences had taught him that it is better to run if he 
only smelled the hunter or heard him far away, but to fight 
desperately if the man was close at hand. And the cow-boys 
soon came to know that the Upper Meteetsee was the range 
of a Bear that was better let alone. 


Ill. 


ONE day after a long absence Wahb came into the lower part 
of his range, and saw to his surprise one of the wooden dens 
tliat men make for themselves. As he came around to get the 
wind, he sensed the taint that never failed to infuriate him now, 
and a moment later he heard a loud bang and felt a stinging 
shock in his left hind leg, the old stiff leg. He wheeled about, 
in time to see a man running toward the new-made shanty. Had 
the shot been in his shoulder Wahb would have been helpless, 
but it was not. 


MIGHTY arms that could toss pine logs like broomsticks, paws 
that with one tap could crush the biggest Bull upon the 
range, claws that could tear huge slabs of rock from the moun- 
tain-side—what was even the deadly rifle to them! 


WHEN the man’s partner came home that night he found him on 
the reddened shanty floor. The bloody trail from outside and a 
shaky, scribbled note on the back of a paper novel told the tale. 
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It was Wahb done it. Iseen him by the spring and wounded him. I 
tried to git on the shanty, but he ketched me. My God, how I suffer! 
JACK. 


It was all fair. The man had invaded the Bear’s country, had 
tried to take the Bear’s life, and had lost his own. But Jack’s 
partner swore he would kill that Bear. 

He took up the trail and followed it up the cajion, and there 
bushwhacked and hunted day after day. He put out baits and 
traps, and at length one day he heard a crash, clatter, thump, and 
a huge rock bounded down a bank into a wood, scaring out 
a couple of deer that floated away like thistle-down. Miller 
thought at first that it was a land-slide; but he soon knew that 
it was Wahb that had rolled the boulder over merely for the sake 
of two or three ants beneath it. 

The wind had not betrayed him, so on peering through the 
bush Miller saw the great Bear as he fed, favoring his left hind 
leg and growling sullenly to himself at a fresh twinge of pain. 
Miller steadied himself, and thought, “Here goes a finisher or a 
dead miss.” He gave a sharp whistle, the Bear stopped every 
move, and, as he stood with ears acock, the man fired at his 
head. 

But at that moment the great shaggy head moved, only an 
infuriating scratch was given, the smoke betrayed the man’s 
place, and the Grizzly made savage, three-legged haste to catch 
his foe. 

Miller dropped his gun and swung lightly into a tree, the only 
large one near. Wahb raged in vain against the trunk. He tore 
off the bark with his teeth and claws; but Miller was safe be- 
yond his reach. For fully four hours the Grizzly watched, then 
gave it up, and slowly went off into the bushes till lost to view. 
Miller watched him from the tree, and afterward waited nearly 
an hour to be sure that the Bear was gone. He then slipped to 
the ground, got his gun, and set out for camp. But Wahb was 
cunning; he had only seemed to go away, and then had sneaked 
back quietly to watch. As soon as the man was away from the 
tree, too far to return, Wahb dashed after him. In spite of his 
wounds the Bear could move the fastest. Within a quarter of a 
mile—well, Wahb did just what the man had sworn to do to him. 

Long afterward his friends found the gun and enough to tell 
the tale. 

The claim-shanty on the Meteetsee fell to pieces. It never 
again was used, for no man cared to enter a country that had but 
few allurements to offset its evident curse of ill luck, and where 
such a terrible Grizzly was always on the war-path. 


IV. 


THEN they found good gold on the Upper Meteetsee. Miners 
came in pairs and wandered through the peaks, rooting up the 
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ground and spoiling the little streams—grizzly old men <j - 
mostly, that had lived their lives in the mountain and were : 
themselves slowly turning into Grizzly Bears; digging and 

grubbing everywhere, not for good, wholesome roots, but for that 

shiny yellow sand that they could not eat; living the lives of 
Grizzlies, asking nothing but to be let alone to dig. 

They seemed to understand Grizzly Wahb. The first time 
they met, Wahb reared up on his hind legs, and the wicked green 
lightning began to twinkle in his small eyes. The elder man said 
to his mate: 

“Let him alone, and he won’t bother you.” 

“ Ain’t he an awful size, though?” replied the other, nervously. 

Wahb was about to charge, but something held him back— 
a something that had no reference to his senses, that was felt 
only when they were still; a something that in Bear and Man is 
wiser than his wisdom, and that points the way at every doubt- 
ful fork in the dim and winding trail. 

Of course Wahb did not understand what the men said, but 
he did feel that there was something different here. The smell 
of man and iron was there, but not of that maddening kind, and 
he missed the pungent odor that even yet brought back the 
dark days of his cubhood. 

The men did not move, so Wahb rumbled a subterranean 
growl, dropped down on his four feet, and went on. 

Late the same year Wahb ran across the red-nosed Black- 
bear. How that Bear did keep on shrinking! Wahb could have 
hurled him across the Graybull with one tap now. 

But the Blackbear did not mean to let him try. He hustled 
his fat, podgy body up a tree at a rate that made him puff. Wahb 
reached up nine feet from the ground, and with one rake of his 
huge claws tore off the bark clear to the shining white wood 
and down nearly to the ground; and the Blackbear shivered and 
whimpered with terror as the scraping of those awful claws ran 
up the trunk and up his spine in a way that was horribly sug- 
gestive. 

What was it that the sight of that Blackbear stirygd in Wahb? 
Was it memories of the Upper Piney, long forgotten; thoughts 
of a woodland rich in food? 

Wahb left him trembling up there as high as he could get, and 
without any very clear purpose swung along the upper benches 
of the Meteetsee down to the Graybull, around the foot of the 
Rimrock Mountain; on, till hours later he found himself in the 
timber-tangle of the Lower Piney, and among the berries and 
ants of the old times. 

He had forgotten what a fine land the Piney was: plenty of 
food, no miners to spoil the streams, no hunters to keep an eye 
on, and no mosquitos or flies, but plenty of open, sunny glades 
and sheltering woods, backed up by high, straight cliffs to turn 
the colder winds. 
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There were, moreover, no resident Grizzlies, no signs even oi 
passing travelers, and the Blackbears that were in possession did 
not count. 

Wahb was well pleased. He rolled his vast bulk in an old Buf- 
falo-wallow, and rearing up against a tree where the Piney Caiion 
quits the Graybull Cajion, he left on it his mark fully eight feet 
from the ground. 

In the days that followed he wandered farther and farther up 
among the rugged spurs of the Shoshones, and took possession 
as he went. He found the sign-boards of several Blackbears, 
and if they were small dead trees he sent them crashing to earth 
with a drive of his giant paw. If they were green, he put his 
own mark over the other mark, and made it clearer by slashing 
the bark with the great pickaxes that grew on his paws. 

The Upper Piney had so long been a Blackbear range that the 
Squirrels had ceased storing their harvest in hollow trees, and 
were now using the spaces under flat rocks, where the Black- 
bears could not get at them; so Wahb found this a land of 
plenty: every fourth or fifth rock in the pine woods was the roof 
of a Squirrel or Chipmunk granary, and when he turned it over, 
if the little owner were there, Wahb did not scruple to flatten 
him with his paw and devour him as an agreeable relish to his 
own provisions. 

And wherever Wahb went he put up his sign-board: 


Trespassers beware! 


It was written on the trees as high up as he could reach, and 
every one that came by understood that the scent of it and the 
hair in it were those of the great Grizzly Wahb. 

If his Mother had lived to train him, Wahb would have known 
that a good range in spring may be a bad one in summer. Wahb 
found out by years of experience that a total change with the 
seasons is best. In the early spring the Cattle and Elk ranges, 
with their ginter-killed carcasses, offer a bountiful feast. In 
early summer the best forage is on the warm hillsides where the 
quamash and the Indian turnip grow. In late summer the berry- 
bushes along the river-flat are laden with fruit, and in autumn 
the pine woods gave good chances to fatten for the winter. So 
he added to his range each year. He not only cleared out the 
Blackbears from the Piney and the Meteetsee, but he went over 
the Divide and killed that old fellow that had once chased him 
out of the Warbonnet Valley. And, more than that, he held what 
he had won, for he broke up a camp of tenderfeet that were look- 
ing for a ranch location on the Middle Meteetsee; he stampeded 
their horses, and made general smash of the camp. And so all the 
animals, including man, came to know that the whole range from 
Frank’s Peak to the Shoshone spurs was the proper domain of a 
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king well able to defend it, and the name of that king was Me- 
teetsee Wahb. 

Any creature whose strength puts him beyond danger of open 
attack is apt to lose in cunning. Yet Wahb never forgot his 
early experience with the traps. He made it a rule never to go 
near that smell of man and iron, and that was the reason that he 
never again was caught. 

So he led his lonely life and slouched around on the moun- 
tains, throwing boulders about like pebbles, and huge trunks 
like match-wood, as he sought for his daily food; or he hulked 
across the sage-covered river-flat and sent the scared Antelope 
skimming like birds before him; or if, perchance, he was faced 
by some burly Range-bull, too young to be wise or too big to be 
afraid, Wahb struck him down with a blow of his paw, and ate 
as much as he wished, then buried the rest for when he should 
need it, though indeed it was usually the Coyotes that picked 
the bones. So he lived on year after year, unsoftened by mate 
or companions, sullen and morose, ready to fight, but asking only 
to be let alone—quite alone. 


V. 


EVERYTHING has a smell of its own for those that have noses to 
smell. Wahb had been learning smells all his life, and knew the 








meaning of most of those in the mountains. It was as though 
each and every thing had a voice of its own for him; and yet it 
was far better than a voice, for every one knows that a good nose 
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is better than eyes and ears together. And each 
of these myriads of voices kept on crying, “ Here ha alten 
and such am I.” ” ‘ 

The juniper-berries, the rose-hips, the strawberries, each had a 
soft, sweet little voice, calling, “Here we are—Berries, Berries.” 

The great pine woods had a loud, far-reaching voice, “ Here are 
we, the Pine-trees,” but when he got right up to them Wahb would 
hear the low, sweet call of the pifion-nuts, “Here are we, the 
Pifion-nuts.” 

And the quamash beds in May sang a perfect chorus when the 
wind was right: “Quamash beds, Quamash beds.” 

And when he got among them he made out each single voice. 
Each root had its own little piece to say to his nose: “Here am 
I, a big Quamash, rich and ripe,” or a tiny, sharp voice, “Here 
am I, a good-for-nothing, stringy little root.” 

And the broad, rich russulas in the autumn called aloud, “I 
am a fat, wholesome Mushroom,” and the deadly amanita cried, “I 
am an Amanita. Let me alone, or you’ll be a sick Bear.” And the 
fairy harebell of the cafion-banks sang a song too, as fine as its 
thread-like stem, and as soft as its dainty blue; but the warden of 
the smells had learned to report it not, for this, and a million 
other such, were of no interest to Wahb. 

So every living thing that moved, and every flower that grew, 
and every rock and stone and shape on earth told out its tale and 
sang its little story to his nose. Day or night, fog or bright, that 
great, moist nose told him most of the things he needed to know, 
or passed unnoticed those of no concern, and he depended on it 
more and more. If his eyes and ears together reported so and so, 
he would not even then believe it until his nose said, “ Yes; that 
is right.” 

But this is something that man cannot understand, for he has 
sold the birthright of his nose for the privilege of living in 
towns. 

While thousands of smells were indifferent to Wahb, and hun- 
dreds were agreeable, a good many were unpleasant, and some 
actually put him in a rage. 

He had often noticed that if a west wind were blowing when he 
was at the head of the Piney Cajion there was an odd, new scent. 
Some days it was indifferent to him, and some days it disgusted 
him; but he never followed it up. On other days a north wind 
from the high Divide brought a most awful smell, something un- 
like any other, a smell that he wanted only to get away from. 





HE was getting well past his youth now, and he began to have 
pains in the hind leg that had been wounded so often. After a 
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cold night or a long time of wet weather he could scarcely use 
that leg, and one day, while thus crippled, the west wind came 
down the cafion with an odd message to his nose. Wahb could 
not read the message, but it seemed to say, “Come,” and some- 
thing within him said, “Go.” The smell of food will draw a hungry 
creature and disgust a gorged one. We do not know why, and all 
that any one can learn is that the desire springs from a need of 
the body. So Wahb felt drawn by what had long disgusted him, 
and he slouched up the mountain path, grumbling to himself and 
slapping savagely back at branches that chanced to switch his 
face. 

The odd odor grew very strong; it led him where he had 
never been before—up a bank of whitish sand to a bench of the 
same color, where there was unhealthy-looking water running 
down and a kind of fog coming out of a hole. Wahb threw up 
his nose suspiciously—such a peculiar smell! He climbed the 
bench. 

A snake wriggled across the sand in front. Wahb crushed 
it with a blow that made the near trees shiver and sent a 
balanced boulder toppling down, and he growled a growl that 
rumbled up the valley like distant thunder. Then he came to 
the foggy hole. It was full of water that moved gently and 
steamed. Wahb put in his foot, and found it was quite warm 
and that it felt pleasantly on his skin. He put in both feet, and 
little by little went in farther, causing the pool to overflow on 
all sides, till he was lying at full length in the warm, almost hot, 
sulphur-spring, and sweltering in the greenish water, while the 
wind drifted the steam about overhead. 

There are plenty of these sulphur-springs in the Rockies, 
but this chanced to be the only one on Wahb’s range. He lay in 
it for over an hour; then, feeling that he had had enough, he 
heaved his huge bulk up on the bank, and realized that he was 
feeling remarkably well and supple. The stiffness of his hind 
leg was gone. 

He shook the water from his shaggy coat. A broad ledge in 
full sun-heat invited him to stretch himself out and dry. But 
first he reared against the nearest tree and left a mark that none 
could mistake. True, there were plenty of signs of other animals 
using the sulphur-bath for their ills; but what of it? Thenceforth 
that tree bore this inscription, in a language of mud, hair, and 
smell, that every mountain creature could read: 


My bath. Keep away! 
(Signed) 
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Wahb lay on his belly till his back was dry, then turned on 
his broad back and squirmed about in a ponderous way till the 
broiling sun had wholly dried him. He realized that, thanks 
to the bath, he was really feeling very well now. He did not say 
to himself, “I am troubled with that unpleasant disease called 
rheumatism, and sulphur-bath treatment is the thing to cure it.” 
Rut what he did know was, “I have dreadful pains; I feel better 
when I am in this stinking bath.” So thenceforth he came back 
whenever the pains began again, and each time he was cured. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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WAHB IN THE SULPHUR-BATH. (SEE PAGE 210.) 





OUT OF THE FOG. 
BY EDWARD MARSHALL. 


Sy HE dozen or so of passengers who 
aysoe | had been attracted to the bow of 
bas | the great ocean steamship by 


<3 hearing the regular reports of a 
minute-gun half muffled by the fog dwindled 
away after the first officer had explained that 
these concussions were not distress-calls 
from a sinking ship, but signals from an 
eager pilot-boat. Two people only had re- 
mained standing by the rail aft of the tri- 
angular anchor-deck, despite the dripping of 
the condensing fog, which was almost rain. 
The bellowing of the ship’s fog-whistle an- 
swered the guns of the pilot-boat. 

When the voyage which was now nearing 
its end had begun, each of these two had 
secretly wondered whether their conversa- 
tion would or would not reach a certain 
point before they left the ship. Now they 
knew that it would reach that point, and 
quickly. It was an important point—very 
important, more important than they would 
admit, even in their own quivering, question- 
ing minds. It really meant more than life or 
death to them. 

The prospect from which they turned, 
when from time to time they gave quick 
glances into each other’s eyes, was like the 
interior of a dirty gray snow-drift. The little 
machinery-huddled point of deck, and be- 
yond that the dull yellow projection of the 
vessel’s bowsprit, hazed and dimmed at its 
extremity by the vapor, and the double 
black lines of cordage obliquing upward and 
backward from it, were the only markings 
in front of them on the monotony of the 
fog’s opaque gray. The people sprawled in 
steamer-chairs under the awnings at the 
sides of the deck-house behind them were 
as puzzlingly obscured from them by this 
fog as their old daily lives in New York had 
been by the dreamy, indolent, pleasure-filled 
year of European travel, which had, acciden- 
tally at first, thrown them so much together. 
They could hear the little waves slapping 
the slow-moving bows of the cautious steam- 
ship, but, unseeing, they forgot the keen joys 
and poignant sorrows, high loves and strong 
dislikes, of their old associations. 

In the intervals of intense silence between 

Vou. LIX.—27. 


the strident screams of the fog-whistle, their 
conversation, with its dreadful but unrecog- 
nized significance, went on. He said tender 
words, hesitatingly; she did not resent them. 
Presently she extended along the rail a 
round, pretty hand, in a damp gray glove, 
and his bigger one caressed it. She per- 
mitted this fora moment. Neither had ever 
so openly acknowledged their intimacy of 
thought before, but there was no look of 
surprise on either face. It was as if some- 
thing very ordinary, wholly expected, had 
happened. But suddenly she withdrew her 
hand with a little jerk. He turned. 

“Why did you take your hand away?” he 
demanded. 

“T suppose I must tell you,” she answered, 
“but—it humiliates me. I have found that 
my first guess was right about that mysteri- 
ous Mrs. Campbell who is on the passenger- 
list for deck-cabin No. 11. She appeared to- 
day. She has been so seasick that I scarcely 
recognized her,—and she never was pretty, 
—but when she smiled faintly and tottered 
toward me I knew that she was our Mrs. 
Campbell after all—two or three years older, 
two or three shades uglier, and probably 
two or three degrees sillier of gossiping 
tongue, than she was when we had to endure 
her for seven days on the ocean going over. 
We must be very careful now. .We were 
immensely lucky to have had five days on 
board”—she threw her head back with a 
little toss of defiant admission to him— 
“without being bothered by any one we 
know; but now that she has left her seclu- 
sion, we must be very careful.” 

“It ’s good of you to say that we have 
been lucky,” he declared smilingly, but his 
tones were rebellious as he added, “although 
I don’t see why we should mind her now. By 
the time that she can begin to talk, every- 
body will be talking, and we shall have—” 
He stopped like a man whose pistol has gone 
off unexpectedly in his hand. The dreadful 
conversation had begun and had reached its 
climax—its momentous climax—with mad 
rapidity. 

He turned slowly and looked at her. She 
was gazing off into the fog, but he could see 
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the dying heave of a long breath which was 
letting her bodice fall slowly. It was an anti- 
climax for him to finish. 

“Everybody will be talking,” he repeated 
slowly, “and we shall have gone.” 

The fog-whistle bellowed. During the suc- 
ceeding interval of silence she turned toward 
him; brought her face about slowly, almost 
painfully, as if something in the fog had been 
holding her by the eyes. His were waiting 
for her with a steady gaze. His face was 
intensely set, and hers was pale. She opened 
her lips, but her tongue did not form words. 

“We shall have gone,” he repeated need- 
lessly. 

Another blast of the whistle, another 
silence, broken by the boom of the pilot- 
boat’s gun, now louder, and another blast 
came before she spoke. When words came to 
her they were still reluctant and hesitating. 

“So soon?” she faltered weakly. 

This plaint of her woman’s weakness 
seemed to harden his man’s will. 

“It cannot be too soon,” he said, still 
slowly, but with clear-cut enunciation. 
“There is no reason why we should delay. 
Is it too soon for you?” 

He still held her eyes. The whistle 
drowned her answer, but he saw that her 
lips formed “ No.” 

“You will go, then—surely?” he queried 
intensely. . 

She had withdrawn her eyes at last, as they 
were turned downward. She had stepped a 
few inches away from the rail, and her arms 
had fallen limp at her sides. She looked 
almost helpless. 

“Yes, I will go—surely,” she said softly. 
Then she looked up. The color had begun 
to come back to her face. The excitement, 
which had at first made her pallid, was now 
flushing her. “How?” she demanded almost 
sharply. 

“If we land before ten, we can take the 
outgoing Cunard boat,” he replied. “I 
learned their sailing-hour before we left 
Southampton.” It was plain that the latter 
sentence was an admission. He watched her 
furtively as he made it. 

“Then you have been thinking of this, and 
making plans,” she said quickly, but without 
any expression of offense. 

“Yes. Why not? I loved you, and I hoped.” 
He paused while the whistle brayed. “Two 
things may delay us. The fog may prevent 
us from landing in time to get the other ship, 
for one thing, and for another thing, if he—” 
he caught himself hastily at the definite 
little pronoun, and went back—“if any one 
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meets you at the steamer, you could not go 
anyway. I suppose you cabled—you asked 
me for cable blanks in Southampton. That 
is what I fear most.” 

“You need not,” she murmured almost 
shyly. “Noone will meet me. I did not send 
any cablegram;I did not really intend to. | 
could not tell you then. He—they—expect 
me to sail next week with the rest of the 
party.” 

He raised his eyes as if some one had given 
him a gift. 

“You did not intend to send it? Then you 
have been thinking of this, and making plans, 
too!” 

“Yes. Why not? I loved you, and I—| 
hoped also,” she repeated recklessly. 

“If I had only spoken then, we need not 
have come over at all,” he commented. 

It was over. The crisis in their lives, which 
they had feared and hoped for at the same 
time, had come and gone. The horror of 
taking the plunge had been great for them 
both. Each had dreaded the revelation to 
the other of what each had thought. But 
now that it was over they reveled in it. 
Somehow they could now forget the things 
which had made them shrink and dread. 
Their minds were freed, and while the fog- 
whistle’s blasts grew more frequent and 
changed from single to double, while the 
guns of the pilot-boat sounded louder and 
louder as the vessels approached, they glo- 
ried in their determination to cast a whole 
world aside and take instead—each other. 

The passengers, wearied by the six days of 
sea monotony, began to gather again at the 
bow, anxious not to miss the episode of pick- 
ing up the pilot. American business men, 
wearied by their long holiday, crowded 
about, eager to get the first hint: of the 
commercial fray which they would begin 
again when they landed on the morrow, and 
were ready to pay fabulous prices for the 
late newspapers which the pilot was sure 
to bring on board with him. The members 
of one group, fresh from the smoking-room, 
where they had been drinking too much 
champagne, were futilely but fervidly specu- 
lating as to each other’s chances of winning 
the pilot-boat pool, and as futilely peering 
into the fog, hoping to get the first glimpse 
of the big black number on her sail. That 
number would settle the ownership of nearly 
five hundred dollars. A maudlin philosopher 
among them exclaimed thickly at intervals: 

“There ’s no tellin’; maybe I ’ll win an’ 
maybe I won’t. We’re all playthings of cir- 
cumstance.” 


OUT OF THE FOG. 


Slowly, still weak and trembling from the 
effects of seasickness, Mrs. Campbell was 
among the last to move forward. Just after 
she had joined the two who had been talking, 
the pilot-boat, still unseen, but now near 
enough to make herself heard without resort 
to gunpowder, stopped firing her gun, and 
began to blow a horn. 

“How long before we shall sight her?” 
shouted one of the gamblers to the officer 
who had crossed the rail and taken up his 
position in the steamship’s extreme bow. 

“Oh, it ll be a good ten minutes yet,” was 
the answer. 

Mrs. Campbell, whose greetings had been 
effusive, quite bubbled over at this. 

“Just think,” she exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, “in ten minutes he ‘ll be coming 
aboard, and when the pilot comes aboard, I 
feel as if we were really beginning to get 
home. Is n’t it just too charming, Mr. 


Maltby?” 

“Oh, very,” he responded, without enthu- 
slasm. 

“Everybody is always so glad to see one, 
and one is always so glad to see everybody, 
when one gets back from Europe. Does it 
seem possible that-it has been a whole year 


since we left New York? Fancy our happen- 
ing to come back on the same ship! Such an 
agreeable coincidence!” 

No one offered to help keep the conversa- 
tion going, so Mrs. Campbell took it up again. 

“While we are away I think we forget a 
little, don’t you? And our new life—the life 
we are living in new scenes and new places 
—seems so real that the old life and the old 
places get dim in our minds. The past is so 
much like a dream anyway, is n’t it? But 
within a week after we have landed we have 
gathered up all the threads again. America 
and the folks there develop into the only 
realities for us, and it is Europe which is the 
dream. Don’t you think so, Mrs. Percival?” 

The damp gray glove which had a few 
moments before stretched along the rail to 
meet Maltby’s advance seemed to hold a 
rather nervous hand now. It seemed to pro- 
test eT Mrs. Campbell as it tapped the 
wood. 

“This is my first experience, Mrs. Camp- 
bell,” its owner replied, with a smile which 
was not very encouraging. 

“Oh, I’m sure you ’Il find it to be just as 
I say,” Mrs. Campbell rattled on. “I am so 
delighted to be nearing home again. There’ll 
be a lot of people I know on the dock. I 
always like to be met by alot of people. An 
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Mr. Campbell writes me that he has le! his 
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beard grow. I do hope he won’t look horrid. 
I shall be so glad to see him! And I am an 
old traveler, too. I can just imagine how you 
will rush into your husband’s arms. What 
an age it must seem since you saw him!” 

Mrs. Percival’s hand drummed harder on 
the rail. The smile with which she answered 
seemed a little forced. 

“Yes, indeed; of course.” 

“ And, Mr. Maltby, you are away so much 
that I suppose that both you and your wife 
must be quite accustomed to it; but, poor 
dear, she must have felt so badly to have you 
stay so long. You did n’t intend to be away 
more than three months when we went over 
together, did you?” 

Maltby replied somewhat uneasily to the 
good-natured, inconsequential little gossip. 

“No; I was delayed,” he said. 

“Well, that was hard for both of you at 
the time, but you ’ll forget it to-morrow— 
you ’ll be so much gladder to see each other. 
Oh, coming home is so delightful when there 
are people you really love to meet you! You 
don’t know how happy you ’ll be to-morrow. 

“If I did not know that I shall not have 
eyes or ears for any one but Mr. Campbell,” 
she rattled on, turning to Mrs. Percival, “I 
should just stand and watch youtwo. I know 
just how you ’ll feel after the first separation. 
It ll be almost like a new wedding. And you 
have both always been so devoted! 

“T ’ve often thought about this meeting 
of people who love each other. [ enjoy it so 
much. I ’ve sometimes played a little game 
with myself over Mr. Campbell—tried to 
make myself believe that he would not be 
waiting for me, just so that I could enjoy 
really seeing him the more. And I’ve often 
tried to imagine how I would feel if he should 
die or desert me or—anything ridiculous, 
just so that I could feel jollier when I actu- 
ally grabbed his face between my hands and 
kissed him. 

“T’ve studied it all out in my foolish way. 
I should n’t mind death so much,— you know 
what I mean,—but when I ’ve played that he 
deserted me, why, I’ve been just ideally miser- 
able. What an awful thing that would be, 
would n’t it, Mrs. Percival? Just imagine how 
you ’d feel if Mr. Percival had run away with 
some one else while you were.in Europe.” 

There was very little enthusiasm in Mrs. 
Campbell’s listeners. Perhaps Mrs. Percival 
and Maltby were thinking of the differ- 
ence a year really had made in their lives; 
how very much like a dream that past did 
seem to them. Perhaps Mrs. Percival went 
over in her mind the substance of a letter 
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which she had long ago decided to send 
to one of the characters in that dream, 
and it may be that the wording of it seemed 
to grow harder as she reflected. Perhaps 
Maltby, too, found food for new thought 
about matters which he had dismissed 
from his mind as already settled. He had a 
letter to write, too, which may have seemed, 
just then, to present new difficulties, and it 
is possible that the neatly arranged bundle 
of legal papers which he had had pre- 
pared by his lawyer in America, which 
he had signed in Europe, and which were 
now all ready for delivery, seemed for the 
moment to be a somewhat inadequate sop to 
throw to the wraith which arose out of his 
past—the past which he had made up his 
mind should be the dead past. 

At any rate, neither Mrs. Percival nor 
Maltby attempted to keep up the conversa- 
tion, and Mrs. Campbell was too much inter- 
ested in immediate events to look into the 
motives of their silence. 

The loud blasts from the pilot-boat’s horn 
now showed that she was close at hand. 
Passengers disagreed as to which side she 
would first appear on. A little group of offi- 
cers had gathered in the bow and were strain- 
ing their eyes in an effort to pierce the fog. 
The gamblers took advantage of the new 
element of chance in the situation, and laid 
wagers as to whether the pilot-boat would 
be first seen to port or to starboard. Her 
horn, in the meantime, appeared puzzlingly 
to be blown first on one side, then on the 
other, then dead ahead. The sound was de- 
ceptive as to direction. 

“We ’re all creatures of circumstance,” 
babbled the maudlin one, as he bet on the 
port bow. 

To the questions showered on them the 
officers turned deaf ears. 

“TI believe they ’re puzzled themselves,” 
remarked a cynic. 

The horn now seemed to be close at 
hand. 

One of the officers turned and waved his 
hand to a dim figure on the bridge. A mo- 
ment later the vibrations which had con- 
stantly shaken the ship for more than a hun- 
dred hours ceased. The passengers, missing 
the accustomed jar, looked at one another 
with surprise. The screw, which during the 
search in the fog had been turning at only 
half-speed, had stopped altogether, and the 
great mass of steel, nowinert, glided through 
the water from her own momentum only. 

“We’re close on ’er now,” called some wise 
one. “She ’ll show in a minute on the port 


bow ”; and all eyes were turned in that direc- 
tion. 

An instant later, a wailing, frightened 
screech from the pilot-boat’s horn, mingled 
with hoarse, desperate shouts, made them 
quickly turn again. The officers in the bow 
suddenly became intensely excited. The 
passengers stared wonderingly. Then, as 
sharply as a toy giant jumps out of its red 
box, the pilot-boat popped out of the white 
fog, dead ahead and broadside on. The big 
ship seemed to advance on her with the speed 
of fast fate. Orders were hurriedly shouted, 
and the vibrations began again, this time 
caused by reversed propellers. Twenty people 
screamed. The great yellow bowsprit thrust 
itself mercilessly through one of the low- 
lying schooner’s sails, and the rasping tear 
of the canvas seemed like the voice of 
tragedy. 

“My God! Nothing can save her—no- 
thing!” some one screamed. “My God!” 

The bowsprit, like a giant finger, swept 
away a topmast. The schooner heeled. Her 
sails dipped, dipped, until most of the watch- 
ers thought she would capsize. 

“Now we ’ll strike!” the excited one 
screamed. “My God! Now—now—” 

But slowly the schooner swung around. 
There was some crash of rending wood, but 
the final, awful crunch with which the sharp 
steel bow of the steamship would have riven 
the smaller boat, and then borne her down, 
even at the low speed which was left in her, 
did not come. Instead, the schooner, with 
useless sails flapping, and cordage, as it 
strained at the great bowsprit, still snapping, 
turned as if on a pivot and swept alongside 
the port side of the steamer, scraping her 
great plates with suffering gunwales. 

The passengers rushed to that side. 
Maltby, Mrs. Percival, and Mrs. Campbell 
were among those close to the rail. They 
peered down excitedly at the deck of the 
smaller vessel, where the crew, who had saved 
their boat by literally pushing with their 
hands, were still trying to fend her away from 
the cruel plates which ripped and tore her 
side. One poor fellow, with both forearms 
torn and bleeding, was writhing on the 
deck. 

Very quickly the pilot-boat had rubbed 
along the big ship’s length and vanished in 
the fog behind. 

The gamblers had almost forgotten in the 
excitement to note the number. It was the 
maudlin philosopher who called it out. “She 
was No. 21,” he piped bitterly. “That ’s it! 
That ’s it! That ’s it! That ’s s’m’ other 
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Then Mrs. Campbell hastened back to her 
cabin for her vinaigrette. 

The other two, left alone again now, stood 
silently. The fog had done its work and was 
vanishing. The pilot, who had been safe in 
a small boat, was clambering up a rope-ladder 
toward the center of a waiting crowd amid- 
ships. The steamship was slowly putting 
about to learn the extent of the pilot-boat’s 
injuries. 

At last Mrs. Percival lifted her face. 
There were tears on her cheeks and in her 
eyes. 

“That is it,” she repeated slowly. “Brav- 
ery is unselfish. It is the ones who are wait- 
ing on land, ignorant, and happy in their 
ignorance. The past has seemed a dream to 
us; to-morrow it will be the reality, and this 
will be the dream. That is the awful part of 
it: the ones who are at home are ignorant, 
unsuspecting, while we who are away are 
crushed—or escape—” 

She stopped, weeping. 

“From the most imminent peril!” said 
Maltby, slowly, dropping his head. 





THE MATRIMONIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF MARIA PRATT. 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


] USED to be a great hand for making 
matches, and for thinking that marrying 
Of 
course it’s a good thing, but folks are apt 
to think that because a thing ’s good you 


was the only thing a body was made for. 


can't have too much of it. I believe what 
opened my eyes was the way I labored over 
that Maria Pratt. 

After my husband died I took guests in 
Monahawk City, and Maria Pratt boarded 
with me as a permanent. Maria was what 
folks call a fine woman. There was n’t any- 
thing she could n’t do, and she got to be a 


regular prophet wherever she lived. When 
we wanted to know a thing we just asked 
Maria. When it came to wars or politics 
Mr. Pfett, the preacher, asked Maria the 
same as we did. She was given to reading, 
and had graduated at the high school, and 
had read an essay, and had a letter printed 
in the county paper. She could talk busi- 
ness with any man, and ships with any sea- 
captain. 

So, as Maria was all alone, and lived with 
me, I thought to do something real nice and 
motherly by her. What put it in my mind 
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was the sight of Maria and Lawyer Keiler 
sitting side by side at the table. It just 
seemed made to hand. Hewasa likable man, 
and smart, too; he had come on business 
for the Improvement Company; so I just set 
to work to smooth matters along between 
him and Maria Pratt, and the first few days 
they went as smooth as sailing. I talked about 
what a fine woman Maria was; how she ran 
a farm and taught school, and belonged to 
a woman’s club up in town, and had made a 
speech at the Woman’sProtective League,and 
could write verses, too; and what a strong 
sense of duty she had, and—all the rest. 

Well, to show you the natural-born con- 
trariness of man, after that Lawyer Keiler 
hardly opened his lips to Maria. He looked 
like he was afraid of her, and a day after- 
ward he took board at the hotel. So that 
night I said to Maria: 

“ How is it you and Mr. Keiler did n’t have 
much to say yesterday?” 

“Because I found out all he knew,” said 
she, cool as a cucumber. 

“My gracious, Maria, you must never do 
that!” said I. 

“Do what, Mis’ Marrow?” said she. 

“Why, find out all a man knows,” said I. 

“But how can a body help it when she 
knows more than he does?” said Maria. 

I cast around in my mind to remember 
how I helped finding out all Samuel knew 
before I married him, but I could n’t. 

“Maybe a body does n’t always know 
more,” said I; “at least, she ’d better not.” 

“Indeed, I did, then,” said Maria. “I told 
him right out about the new street-building 
down on the island. I told him it was a 
political deal and a crying shame. I told 
him about the way the system was worked 
here, and about the fraud of the day-labor, 
and the advantage of local workmen over the 
Italians—” 

“Maria,” said I, “you told him a heap too 
much. It was Lawyer Keiler himself who 
planned that street-buildingsystem at Deal’s, 
and he introduced the Italian workmen. He 
knows more about it than all the rest of us 
put together, only he don’t tell all he knows. 
I guess the next time you talk toa man you’d 
better let him tell you something.” 

“ At any rate, I did my duty,” said Maria. 

I thought that maybe Maria Pratt had 
been too long queen of her company, and 
just wanted a little mothering down, as it 
were. So when Larry Downs came along to 
see about the new wharf, I told him first 
thing what a nice young lady was boarding 
in the house, and he was real pleased. He 


caught cold, though, the first day, down on 
the wharf in the wet, and the very first 
words Maria Pratt ever said to him were: 

“Well, if you went and stood deliberately 
in the rain, with no umbrella or overcoat, you 
have to take the consequences. Persons who 
don’t take care of themselves don’t need 
much sympathy, to my thinking. But it is 
your duty to try and break it up. You 
must take—” 

“Never mind,” said I; “I ’ll nurse Mr. 
Downs, and you play the piano for him. | 
guess that ’ll do him a heap of good.” 

So after supper Maria played the piano; 
she was always a steady hand to do her duty. 
She played “The Battle of Waterloo,” and 
“Napoleon’s March,” and “The Cannon of 
Perth,” and hearing the noise, I went in and 
found Larry looking real sick and miserable. 
Then he excused himself and went to bed. 

“TI told that boy he must take some flax- 
seed tea,” said Maria. 

“Now, Maria,” said I, “ you leave me to do 
the mothering, and you do the prettifying. 
Men like the prettifying best. And | 
would n’t call him a boy if I were you; 
he ’s as old as you are.” 

“Men are always younger,” said she. 

“Tt does n’t matter a mite about the age; 
they must always be older,” said I. 

“Well, it ’s his Christian duty to take 
care of himself,” said she. “Men don’t seem 
to have any sense of duty.” 

“That ’s only when they’re told right out 
to go do it,” said I. “I see a heap of men 
around me doing their duty and not talking 
about it.” 

But there was no use talking to Maria 
Pratt when she got set on doing her duty. 
She just took hold of Larry Downs after 
that, and made him wrap up and wear rub- 
bers and stop smoking, —as far as she knew, 
that is,—and I never saw a young man look 
more miserable. Mind, I ain’t saying a 
thing against duty. We ’re born to it with 
our first breath. But to my thinking, and 
having taken boarders, there are three ways 
of doing it. There are those who take their 
duty natural, because they know where they 
stand from the first, and the state of life 
they ’re born to; and they are the most com- 
fortable kind to have in the house. There 
are those who do their duty so hard that 
everybody knows about it; they are bound 
to be first, too; but I ’ve noticed the weight 
of the wagon does n’t always fall on the lead 
horse. And there are those who act like 
they had n’t any right to be called upon to 
do it at all, so somebody else mostly does it 
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for them; they get a heap of sympathy in the 
world, and are the longest lived, and I guess 
the most trying to the system. 

Well, as weeks went by, and Maria went 
on managing Larry Downs, they saw a good 
deal of each other. She sent Larry here and 
there like he belonged to her, and he seemed 
to get used to it, till I’most expected Maria 
to tell me up and out that she was going to 
marry him. Larry being an orphan, too, I 
thought he might do worse than to have 
Maria take care of him, so one evening I 
said: 

“Maria, it ’s better for a young man to 
settle down. Larry ought to marry.” 

“He ’s too settled now,” said she; “he’s 
so meek a woman can do anything with him 
she chooses. He needs some one to fire him 
with ambition and to rouse him to enter- 
prise. He ought to marry a woman who 
would inspire him to action and keep him 
up to her standard.” 

“Like you, Maria,” said I, thinking what 
a fine flow of words she ’d got. 

“Well,” said she, walking up and down, for 
all the world like a man, “I’ve been consid- 
ering my duty in the matter, and I could 
marry him as a vocation, of course, and I 
might make a prominent politician of him 
yet. I’ve a mind to try it.” 

“My gracious, Maria! He has n’t spoken, 
has he?” said I, for Larry seemed such a 
mild young man to be taken as a vocation. 

“Of course not,” said she; “I could not 
permit that until I decide my duty, which 
way my duty lies.” 

This sounded so nice and proper that I 
felt real set back. Besides, I knew that 
Maria was bound to be right mostly. So the 
next day I threw in a friendly word to Larry. 
We were in my sitting-room, before the 
stove, talking about the new cottages, and 
how small they were. 

“But they ’re big enough for two, Larry,” 
said I. “Is n’t it time you were marrying 
some nice, fine young woman, and living in 
one of them?” 

He got red and looked at his boots. 

“Maybe she would n’t have me, Mis’ Mar- 
row,” said he. 

trap 2, ever be a faint heart, Larry,” 
said I. 

“I’ve been wanting to speak to you, Mis’ 
Marrow,” said he; “you ’ve been so good to 
me. I have n’t said a word to her yet, be- 
cause I care so much. I care so much that 
if she said no to me I don’t believe I could 
stand it.” 

“Then don’t let her say it,” said I. “You 
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just go ahead and ask her like you had a right 
to, and don’t lose any time, either.” 

At that he fairly beamed. 

“T’ll do it this very evening,” said he, “and 
thank you, Mis’ Marrow.” 

Then he ran up-stairs, and by and by I 
heard him goout whistling. Then I sat study- 
ing about the difference in people. There 
was Maria Pratt talking about her duty and 
vocation, and there was Larry showing all 
in a minute how much he loved her. I was 
wondering, too, if some folks might not be 
born without the real part of love in them, 
just as some are born color-blind, and others 
can’t turn a tune. 

Well, I dropped a sort of hint that day to 
Maria Pratt, and I know she took it, for she 
put her hair up in curl-papers until supper- 
time. I had the parlor fire made early, and 
at supper Larry was all spruced up, too. 
Anybody would have known there was some- 
thing in the wind. He did n’t know which 
way to look. As for Maria, her head was 
high, and her color, too, like somebody that 
had got the reins in her hands and knew 
which way to drive. 

After supper we naturally walked into the 
parlor together, and inside the door I turned 
to go leave them; but Larry stopped me, 
saying: 

“Wait a minute, Mis’ Marrow; you ’ve 
been so good to me,”—and I caught Maria 
smiling like she agreed with him,—“I want 
to tell you first thing, I’ve taken your advice, 
I’ve asked her! I’m the happiest man in the 
world!” 

“ Asked her!” said I, looking from one to 
the other. 

“Yes; little Lucy Miles down at Deal’s. 
I’m back there now. Thank you both!” and 
with that he shook our hands and was off like 
a flash, looking a foot taller. 

When the door slammed Maria Pratt says: 

“Well, a little mealy-mouthed thing like 
Lucy Miles! Ain’t all men alike!” 

“Indeed, Maria,” said I, sorrowfully, “I’m 
afraid most of them are.” 


AFTER that Maria took right hold of church 
work. It did seem like she was just cut out to 
run a parish and all the meetings and every- 
thing, and it put a new idea in my head. It 
seemed like Maria had too many good quali- 
ties to be wasted—at least, most of us 
thought that if a woman was n’t married her 
qualities were wasted. 

Mrs. Pfett had been dead ten years, and it 
was natural that Mr. Pfett should look out 
for a second. He was a real good and sen- 
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sible man, and being the preacher, it seemed 
like he ought to marry a fine woman. So I 
thought he could n’t do better than to see a 
heap of Maria Pratt unbeknown to himself. 
Therefore I invited Mr. Pfett to tea now and 
then, and he would stop in of an evening 
right often. I had the singing-class meet 
sometimes, too, and he used to walk home 
from the week meetings off and on with 
Maria, and it began to look like the thought 
of Maria as a second had struck him. More 
than once he told me what a fine, thorough- 
going woman Miss Pratt was, and I would 
tell Maria, knowing it would please her. 

“It’s a woman’s duty to be thoroughgo- 
ing,” said she. “I have tried to impress that 
upon the Dorcas Society. I told them they 
could never run things upon such old, slip- 
shod lines. They need reform.” 

“My gracious, Maria,” said I. “What did 
Mis’ Price say, and she president for so 
long?” 

“Oh, she resigned,” said Maria. “People 
never like to hear of their failings, but I did 
my duty, anyhow.” 

There was no use telling Maria that some- 
times our duty ’s got to be hid under a 
bushel and done on the sly, as it were. So 
I just said: 

“You and Mr. Pfett seem to work to- 
gether pretty well.” 

“You know I always do get along with 
men,” said Maria. I had n’t just noticed it, 
but I’ve marked that most women think they 
get along with men better than other women 
do. “Men are so easy to manage. Now, if 
I were the head of this parish I ’d reform 
matters in a short time.” 

“Well, I guess there ’s nothing to hinder 
you from being head of it, if you want to,” 
said I. 

“TI know what you ’re driving at, Mis’ 
Marrow,” said she; “I ’m not blind. Mr. 
Pfett ’s a good man, but old-fashioned. He 
needs a woman at the helm who can manage 
the women of this congregation. Now, I 
know that a woman can do anything with a 
man that she sets out to do—” 

“Stop right there, Maria!” said I. “There 
are a heap of old sayings that are like old 
vessels: they don’t always hold water.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Maria, “I believe it, 
and if I thought my duty lay in that direc- 
tion—” That was all I wanted to hear. When 
Maria began to talk along the lines of con- 
science I was pretty certain she meant to 
make a duty of Mr. Pfett. It seemed to fit 
so well that I set to work to smooth matters 
along, and it fell right into my hands this way: 
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I gave up my house for a church oyster- 
supper and sale. Maria Pratt ran it, and 
was head of most committees, and certainly 
did make everybody else do a heap of work. 
She sold tickets, too, and when it came to 
telling every one what must be done, Maria 
could n’t be beat. 

The night of the supper she was flying 
around with money-boxes and change, order- 
ing suppers, and talking to every one at once. 
I caught Mr. Pfett’s eyes watching her, as 
much as to say, “That ’s the woman for 
me!” So I grew pretty certain that it was 
going to be settled that night. I told Maria 
that at ten o’clock I would send Mr. Pfett 
to go over the change with her, so about 
ten o’clock I asked Mr. Pfett to walk into 
my private sitting-room, which was n’t in 
use, and I would send Miss Pratt to count 
over thechange with him. He looked pleased, 
but inside the door he says: 

“First, Mis’ Marrow, I must tell you 
what is on my mind, and hope for. your 
approval—” 

“T think I know, Mr. Pfett,” said I; “you 
are thinking of marrying.” 

Then he looked like the sun had shone on 
him. 

“Do you think me very foolish, Mis” Mar- 
row?” said he. , 

“T think it is the most sensible thing you 
can do,” said I, “and when the woman of 
your choice is a good manager—” 

“ And one who loves me,” said he. 

I was n’t over-sure about Maria’s loving- 
ness, but I said: 

“And one who means well, Mr. Pfett. 
Then, if you love her—” 

“I do! I do!” said he; “she is everything 
a woman should be!” 

“Then up and tell her so,” said I, real 
kindly; “ask her to-night!” 

“T will! I will!” said he. “ Mis’ Marrow, 
will you have me?” 


I pip N’T marry Mr. Pfett, because I loved 


my Samuel, and always shall, but we re-* 


mained the best of friends. Soon after that 
Maria Pratt went West, city missionarying, 
and the last I heard of her she was president 
of the Woman’s Protective League and lec- 
turing on the Duties of Parents. It was a 
disappointment to me not to marry her off, 
as I had earnestly tried to do. But it taught 
me better than anything else could that 
marrying ’s mighty like preaching—a body 
better have a talent for it. Maria Pratt was 
a fine woman, but maybe she was spared 
from making some good man real miserable. 























BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 
WITH DESIGNS BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


ERE where the light falls shimmering on the grass, 
Whose long green blades are bending to the breeze; 
Here with the flowers and butterflies and bees; 
Here with the fair, slow-drifting clouds that pass 
And change the wavering light to wavering shade; 


Here, where my ancient oak-trees, rising, yield 
Their organ musings to the strong, soft wind— 
Here, O thou Soul my soul has tried to find 

In man-made temples, in the open field, 

Down the hushed forest’s leafy colonnade; 


Thou for whose footprints I have searched the shore 
That lies along the ever-calling sea; 
O Thou to whom I prayed that I might see 

But once Thy truth’s Truth, know what I adore— 


Here with Thy creatures, flower and leaf and bird, 
That share with me this holy hillside peace, 
Grant me from my long questioning release, 

And hear my new prayer—leave the rest unheard. 


Forgive the boldness of a heart that sought 
To know Thy name, or see Thine unveiled face; 
Forgive me that I tried to find a place 

To worship Thee, O Thou from out whose thought 


This perfect bud came, and the whispering leaves 
That bid me, “Be of comfort: Some One knows 
And cherishes the smallest flower that grows, 

And feels the trouble if a bird heart grieves.” 


Forget my old presumption, for I dared 
To question Thy great purpose; dared to doubt 
If God dwelt in my fancy or without, 

Or if there were or were not One who cared. 








Vou. LIX.—28-29. 





























And even while I prayed, I feared to see, 
Lest lifted veil should show an empty shrine; 
I dared to call my dreams of beauty mine, 
And half believed they were too fair to be. 


My dreams too fair to be? The redwing’s notes 
Up from the marsh in breezy freshness ring; 
Among the willow-trees the vireos sing 

Their sweet, repeated warblings; yonder floats 
A snow of petals from a hawthorn-tree; 


Subtile and sweet the wild grape-blossoms throw 
Their meed of perfume to the breath of May, 
And every sluggish little bud that lay 

Inert and joyless through the night of snow 
Bursts, like my heart, with springtime ecstasy. 





My dreams too fair to be? O Thou whose love 
Dreams beauty into being, makes it true, — 
Those far white clouds that float across the blue, 

The sweet spring day here, and that hidden dove,— 


I ask no more to see, to understand; 

Not yet, O God, not yet the unveiled face! 

Let me through many springtimes search the grace 
In one of these the marvels of Thy hand. 


What Thou art, I may never comprehend, 
Or whether Love or Law or God or Power; 
What I am, in the passing of this hour 

Has ceased to matter: here my strivings end, 
And here, in blessing Thee, my soul is blest. 


Not for some far-off heaven’s higher bliss, 
Not for some destiny that waits for me, 
Not for dream-gloried worlds that are to be, 
But for the simple loveliness of this, 
Close to this throbbing hillside’s fragrant breast, 


I love Thee, with a beauty-broken heart, 
And worship Thee, be whatsoe’er Thou art. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. BY J. ALDEN WEIR. 


ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY HENRY WOLF. 





ONE OF TWO MILLIONS IN EAST LONDON. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND PHIL MAY. 


W* are to speak of East London. I will 

presently offer a geographical definition 
of East London, though it is a city whose 
boundaries change from day to day. We shall, 
however, have little to do with geography 
or politics or governments; we shall have to 
do wholly with humanity; we must study to 
produce on the subject before us a docu- 
ment altogether human. 

The dominant note of East London is that 
it is a hive of working bees. There are, it is 
true, a few drones in it. They are not the 
fat and luxurious drones of the other Lon- 
don, those who live in luxury without labor, 
and are down-laden with the curse of idle- 
ness. Our drones, the East London drones, 
are the residuum, the lees of humanity, who 
cannot and will not work; they are miserable, 
half-starved, skulking drones. They beg, 
they thieve, they do anything with a willing 
mind so long as it is not work. They dwell 
in the slums; they are, in the language of 
the day, the “submerged,” but all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men cannot drag 
them out of the slough, nor can any river— 
not Abana or Pharpar, or even the Jordan 
itself—cleanse the Augean stable of their 
mind. The Helping Hand grows tired of 
pulling and tugging at them; they will not 
come; they sink back into their Male-bolge; 
the black mud closes over their heads. Let 
them be. 

It is a city of working bees. As we linger 
and loiter among the streets multitudinous, 
we hear, as from a hive, the low, contented 
murmur of continuous and patient work. 
There are two millions of working-people in 
this city. The children work at school; the 
girls and boys, the men and women, work in 
factory, in shop, and at home; in dock and 
in wharf and in warehouse, all day long and 
all the year round, these millions work. They 
are clerks, accountants, managers, foremen, 
engineers, stokers, porters, stevedores, dock- 
ers, smiths, craftsmen of all kinds. They are 
girls who make things, girls who sew things, 
girls who sell things. There are among them 


many poor, driven, sweated creatures, and 
the sweaters themselves are poor, driven, 
sweated creatures; for sweating once begun 
is handed on from one to the other as care- 
fully and as religiously as any holy lamp of 
learning. They work from early morning till 
welcome evening. The music of this mur- 
mur, rightly understood, is like the soft and 
distant singing of a hymn of praise. For the 
curse of labor has been misunderstood; with- 
out work man would be even as the beasts of 
the field. It is the necessity of work that 
makes him human: because he must, he de- 
vises and discovers and invents; because he 
would die if he did not work, he has to sub- 
due the animal within him. The animal is 
solitary; the man must be gregarious. He 
must make a friend of his brother; he must 
obey the stronger; he must make laws; he 
must fight with nature, and compel her to 
give up her secrets. It is only by means of 
work that man can rise; it is his ladder; in 
the sweat of his face he eats his bread—yea, 
the bread of life. It is not with any pity 
that we should listen to this murmur. It 
should be with pure contentment and grati- 
tude; for the murmur, though it speakspartly 
of the whir of ten thousand wheels and 
partly of those who stand and serve those 
wheels, speaks also of this blessed quality 
of work, that it enables men to use the body 
for the sake of the soul. Men must work. 

Imagine, if you can, what would follow if 
you held up your hand and said: “ Listen, all. 
There will be no more work. You may stop 
the engines, or they may run down of their 
own accord. You may take off your aprons 
and wash your hands. You may sit down for 
the rest of your lives. Your food will be 
waiting for you when you want it. Eat, 
drink, and be happy if you can.” If they 
can! But can they, with nothing to do— 
no work to do, only, like the sheep in the 
field, to browse, or, like the wolves of the 
forest, to rend and tear and slay? 

If you can use your eyes as well as your 
ears, look about you. It is like looking at 
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the hive of bees, is it not? There are thou- 
sands of them, and they are al] alike; they 
are all doing the same thing; they are all 
living the same lives; they wake and work 
and rest and sleep, and so life passes by. If 
you look more closely you will observe differ- 
ences. No two human creatures are alike. 
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More closely still, and you will discover th 
in the greatest crowd, where the people are 
like sheep in a fold, huddled together, eve" 
one is as much for himself, there is as muc! 
individuality here, as in the places wh« 
every one stands by himself and has room ' 
move in and a choice to make. 
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Let us take a single creature out of 
these millions. Perhaps if we learn how one 
lives, how one regards the world, we may 
understand, in some degree, this agitated, 
confused, restless, incoherent, inarticulate 
mass. 

| introduce you to a baby. Her name is 
Liz. She has as yet but a few days of life 
behind her. She is hardly conscious of hun- 








north. Their streets are well kept, their 
door-steps are white, their windows are clean, 
there are things displayed in the front win- 
dows of their houses. Here you will see a 
big Bible; here a rosewood desk; here a vase 
full of artificial flowers; here a bird-cage 
with foreign birds— Avvadavats, Bengalees, 
love-birds, or even a canary; here a glass 
case containing coral, or “Venus’s fan,” 
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ger, cold, or uneasiness, or any of the things 
with which life first makes its beginning ap- 
parent tothe half-awakened brain. Sheopens 
eyes that understand nothing—neither form, 
nor distance, nor color, nor any differences; 
she sees men like trees, walking. When she 
is hungry she wails; when she is not hungry 
she sleeps. We will leave the child with her 
mother, and we will stand aside and watch 
while the springs and summers pass, and 
while she grows from an infant to a child, a 
girl, a woman. 

The room where the baby lies is a first 
floor front in a house of four rooms and a 
ruinous garret, belonging to a street which 
is occupied, like all the streets in this quar- 
ter, wholly by the people of the lower work- 
ing-class. This is London street, Ratcliffe. 
It is a real street, with a real name, and it is 
in a way typical of East London of the lower 
kind. The aristocracy of labor, the foremen 
and engineers of shipyards and works, live 
about Stepney Church, half a mile to the 


from the Philippines; here something from 
India carved in fragrant wood; here a piece 
of brasswork from Benares. There is always 
something to show the position and superi- 
ority of the tenant. It is the distinctive 
mark of the lower grades of labor that they 
have none of these ornaments. Indeed, if 
by any chance such possessions fell in their 
way, they would next week be in the custody 
of the pawnbroker; they would be “in.” 
Weare in a first floor front. Look out ofthe 
window upon the street below while the baby 
grows. The street contains forty houses. 
Each house has four rooms; two or three 
have six; most of the people have two rooms. 
There are therefore, roughly speaking, about 
one hundred families residing in this street. 
The door-steps, the pavement, and the road- 
way are swarming with children; this is their 
only playground. Here the little girl of six 
bears about in her arms, staggering under 
the weight, but a careful nurse, her little 
sister of a twelvemonth; here the children 
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take their breakfast and their dinner; here 
they run and play in summer and in winter. 
It seems to be never too hot or too cold for 
them. They are ragged, they are bareheaded, 
they are barefooted and barelegged; their 
toys are bits of wood and bones and oyster- 
shells, transformed by the imagination of 
childhood into Heaven knows what of things 
precious and splendid. Of what they have 
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not they know nothing; but, then, they min¢ 
nothing; therefore our pity is thrown away. 
It is the only world they know; they ar 
happy in their ignorance; they are feeling 
the first joy of life. By their ruddy face- 
and sturdy limbs you can see that the ai: 
they breathe is wholesome and that the; 
have enough to eat. We shall see then 
again presently. 
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The room is furnished sufficiently, accord- 
ing to the standards of the family. There 
is a table, with two chairs; there is a chest 
of drawers with large glass handles. On this 
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ing to the family. There are also exhibited 
with pride all the bottles of medicine re- 
cently taken by the various members. It is 
a strange pride, but one has observed it 
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chest stands a structure of artificial flowers 
under a glass shade. This is the sacred sym- 
bol of respectability. It is for the tenement 
what the Bible or the coral in the window is 
for the house. So long as we have our glass 
shade with its flowers we are in steady work, 
and beyond the reach of want. On each side 
of the glass shade are arranged the cups and 
saucers, plates and drinking-glasses, belong- 


among people of a more exalted station. 
There are also set out with the bottles cer- 
tain heart-shaped velvet pincushions, made 
by the sailors, and considered as decorations 
of the highest esthetic value. The chest of 
drawers is used for the clothes of the family 
—the slender supplement of what is on the 
family back. It is also the storehouse for 
everything that belongs to the daily life. 
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There is a cupboard beside the chimney, with 
twoshelves. Any food that may be left over, 
and the small supplies of tea and sugar, are 
placed on the upper shelf; coals on the lower. 
On the table stands, always ready, a tea-pot, 
and beside it a half-cut loaf and a plate with 
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margarin, the substitute for butter. Mar- 
garin is not an unwholesome compound. 

is perhaps better than bad butter; it is ma 
of beef fat clarified and colored to resem! 
butter. I am told that other people eat it 
comfortable assurance that it is butter. 
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When the child grows old enough to ob- 
serve things she will remark, from time to 
time, the absence of the chest of drawers. 
At other times she will discover that the 
drawers are empty. These vacuities she will 
presently connect with times of tightness. 
When money is scarce and work is not to be 
got, things go “in” of their own accord; the 
pawnbroker receives them. 

She will learn more than this; she will 
learn the great virtue of the poor, the vir- 
tue that redeems so many bad habits— 
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and brought up in the country, he gets tol- 
erably regular employment and very fair 
wages. If he would spend less than the third 
or the half of his wages in drink his wife 
might have a four-roomed cottage. But we 
must take him as he is. His children suffer 
no serious privation. They are clothed and 
fed; they have the chance of living respec- 
tably, and with such decencies as belong to 
their ideals and their standards. In a word, 
Liz will be quite a commonplace, average 
girl of the lower working-class. 
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generosity. For the chest of drawers and 
the best clothes are more often “in” to 
oblige a neighbor in difficulties than to re- 
lieve their own embarrassments. The people 
of Ratcliffe are all neighbors and all friends; 
to be sure, they are frequently enemies, other- 
wise life would be monotonous. Always some 
one is in trouble, always some of the children 
are hungry, always there is rent to pay, al- 
ways there is some one out of work. Liz will 
learn that if one can help, one must. She 
will learn this law without any formula or 
written code, not out of books, not in church, 
not in school; she will learn it from the daily 
life around her. Generosity will become part 
of her very nature. 

_ You will perceive, however, that this child 
is not born of the very poor; her parents are 
not in destitution; her father is, in fact, a 
docker, and being a big, burly fellow, born 


The first duty of a mother is to “harden” 
the baby. With this view, Liz was fed, while 
still a tiny infant, on rusks soaked in warm 
water, and when she was a year old her 
mother began to give her scraps of beefsteak, 
slightly fried, to suck; she also administered 
fish fried in oil—the incense and fragrance 
of this delicacy fills the whole neighborhood, 
and hangs about the streets day and night 
like a cloud. For drink she gave the baby 
the water in which whiting had been boiled; 
this is considered a sovereign specific for 
building up a child’s constitution. Some- 
times, it is true, this treatment leads to 
unforeseen results. Another child, for in- 
stance, about the same age as Liz, and be- 
longing to the same street, was fed by its 
mother on red herring, and, oddly enough, 
refused to get any nourishment out of that 
delightful form of food. They carried it to 
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the Children’s Hospital, where the doctor 
said it was being starved to death, and made 
the most unkind remarks about the mother 
—most unjust as well, for the poor woman 
had no other thought or intention than to 
“harden the inside” of her child, and all the 
friends and neighbors were called in to prove 
that plenty of herring had been administered. 

As soon as Liz was three years of age she 
had the same food as her parents and elder 
sisters. You shall dine with the family pres- 
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things a pint, considered grateful and com- 
forting by the feminine mind of Ratcliffe. 
What more natural than that the child 
should be invited to finish what her mothe: 
has left of the pint? It would not be much 
What more motherly, when one is taking a 
little refreshment in a public house, than to 
give a taste to the children playing on th: 
pavement outside? And what more natura! 
than for the children to look for these wind- 
falls, and to gather round the public house 
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ently. For breakfast and tea and supper, 
and for any occasional “ bever” or snack, she 
had a slice of bread and margarin, which 
she cut for herself when, like Mrs. Gamp, so 
disposed. It was indeed terrifying to see the 
small child wielding a bread-knife nearly as 
big as herself. She got plenty of pennies 
when work was regular: nobody is so gener- 
ous with his pennies as the man who needs 
them most. She spent these casual windfalls 
in sweets and apples, passing the latter round 
among her friends for friendly bites, and di- 
viding the former in equal portions. This 
cheap confectionery for the children of the 
curb and the door-step supplies the place of 
sweet puddings; for the mystery of the pud- 
ding is unfortunately little known or under- 
stood by the mothers of Ratcliffe. 

In the matter of beer, Liz became very 
early in life acquainted with its taste. There 
is a kind of cheap porter, sold at three far- 


expectant? Itseems rough on the little ones 
to begin so early: it is contrary to modern 
use and custom; but we need not suppose 
that much harm is done to a child by giving 
it beer occasionally. Formerly all children 
had beer for breakfast, beer for dinner, and 


beer for supper. In Belgium little chil- 
dren have their bock for dinner. The mis- 
chief in the case of our Liz and her friends 
was that she got into the habit of looking 
for drink more stimulating than tea, and 
that the habit remained with her and grew 
with her. 

At three years of age Liz passed, so to 
speak, out of the nursery, which was the 
door-step and the curb, into the school-room. 
She was sent to the nearest board school. 
where she remained under instruction fo: 
eleven long years. She began by learning 
certain highly important lessons: first, that 
she had to obey; next, that she had to be 
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quiet; and, thirdly, that she had to be clean. 
As regards the first and second, obedience 
and order were not enforced in the nursery 
of London street. They were, it is true, 
sometimes enjoined with accompaniment of 
a cuff and a slap, not unkindly meant, in the 
home. As for cleanliness, one wash a week, 
namely, on Sunday morning, had hitherto 
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day, and face and hands and pinafore may 
all go grimy together. 

Liz remained at school from three to four- 
teen years of age. What she learned I do 
not exactly know. Some years ago I looked 
through some “readers” for board schools, 
and came to the conclusion that nothing at 
all could be learned from them, counting 
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been considered sufficient. It was, however, 
a thorough wash. The unkempt locks, brown 
with the dust and grime of a week’s street 
play, came out of the tub a lovely mass of 
light-brown, silky curls; the child’s fair skin 
emerged from its coating of mud; her rosy 
cheeks showed their natural color; her round 
white arms fairly shone and glowed in the 
sunshine. On Sunday morning Liz presented 
the appearance of a very pretty child, clean 
and fair and winsome. As soon as she went 
to school, however, she had to undergo the 
same process every morning except Satur- 
day. If she appeared in school unwashed 
she had to go home again; not only that, 
but there was even unpleasantness in the 
matter of pinafore. Saturday is a school 
holiday; therefore no one washes on Satur- 


scraps as nothing. But they have altered 
their readers. Still, if you remember that 
no one has any books at all in London street, 
that even a halfpenny paper is not often seen 
there, that no talk goes on which can in- 
struct a child in anything, you will own that 
even in eleven years a child may be at schoo 
all the time and yet learn very little. Anc 
since she found no means of carrying on her 
education after she left school, no free libra- 
ries, no encouragement from her compan- 
ions, you will not be surprised to hear that 
all she had learned from books presently 
dropped from her like a cloak or wrapper 
for which she had no further use. Let us be 
reasonable. The board school taught her. 
besides a certain small amount of tempora 

and short-lived book-lore, some kind of el¢ 
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mentary manners, a respect, at least, for 
manners, the knowledge of what manners 
may mean. The clergy and the machinery 
of the parish cannot teach these things. It 
can be done only at the board school. It is 
the school, and not the church, which soft- 
ens manners and banishes some of the old 
brutality; because, you see, they do not go 
to church and they must go to school. How 
rough, how rude, the average girl of Rat- 
clitfe was before the board schools were 
opened Liz herself neither knows nor com- 
prehends. These schools have caused the 
disappearance of old characteristics once 
thought to be ingrained habits. Their civ- 
ilizing influence during the last thirty years 
has been enormous. They have not only 
added millions to the numbers of those who 
read a great deal and perhaps—but this is 
doubtful—think a little, but they have abol- 
ished much of the old savagery. I declare 
that the life of this street as it was thirty 
or forty years ago could not be written down 
with any approach to truth in the pages of 
this magazine. 

Let me only quote the words of Professor 
Huxley, who began life by practising as a 
medical man in this quarter. “I have seen 
the Polynesian savage,” I once heard him say 
in a speech, “in his primitive condition be- 
fore the missionary or the blackbirder or the 
beach-comber got at him. With all his sav- 
agery he was not half so savage, so unclean, 
so irreclaimable as the tenant of a tenement 
in an East London slum.” These words open 
the door to unbounded flights of imagination. 
Leave that vanished world, leave the savage 
slum of Huxley’s early manhood, to the re- 
gion of poetry and fancy, to the unwritten, 
to the suggested, to the half whispered. 

Liz passed through school, then, from one 
standard to the next. We have seen that she 
learned manners, order, obedience, and the 
duty of cleanly clothes and cleanly language. 
She learned also to love teacher and school. 
Teacher came to see her when she was ill, 
and brought her nice things. Teacher kissed 
her. There were others, however, who took 
a mean advantage of her affectionate nature, 
and used it as a means of keeping her out of 
mischief—ladies who went in and out of the 
streets and houses, not afraid of anything; 
who gathered the children together on Sun- 
days, and sang with them and talked to them, 
and gave them oranges. These ladies knew 
all the children. When they walked down 
the streets the very little ones ran after 
them, clinging to their skirts, catching at 
their hands, in the hope of a word and a 
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kiss. Liz, among the rest, was early soft- 
ened by kindness. She had two schools— 
that provided by the country and that pro- 
vided by these ladies, who taught her more 
than books can teach—and both schools, if 
you please, for nothing. Whatever might 
happen to Liz in after life, her respect for 
manners and for the life of order remained. 
And sometimes, when things look very black, 
and there is real cause for sadness and re- 
pentance, this respect may be the poor girl’s 
most valuable asset. 

At the age of fourteen, when she had to 
leave school, she was a sturdy, well-built 
girl, square-skouldered, rather short, but of 
a better frame than most of her companions, 
because her father was country-born; her 
features were sharp; her face was plain, but 
not unpleasing; her gray eyes were quick 
and restless; her lips were mobile; her cheek 
was somewhat pale, but not worn and sunken. 
She looked abounding in life and health; she 
was full of fun, and quick to laugh on the 
smallest provocation; she was ready-witted 
and prompt with repartee and retort; she 
danced as she went along the street, because 
she could not walk sedately; if a barrel-organ 
came that way, she danced in the road, know- 
ing half a dozen really pretty steps and 
figures. She had something in her quick 
movements, in the restlessness of her eyes, 
in the half-suspicious turn of the head, of 
the street sparrow, the only bird which she 
knew. If you grow up among street spar- 
rows there is every reason for the adop- 
tion of some of their manners; the same 
resemblance to the sparrow, which is an im- 
pudent, saucy bird, always hungry, always on 
the lookout for something more, may be ob- 
served in other street children. She was 
affectionate with her companions, but always 
watchful for her own chance. In her views 
of the conduct of life she was no strict mor- 
alist. 

She was ready to condone some things 
which more rigid maidens condemn. She 
would not, for instance, bear malice because 
her brother, for one of the smaller crimes, 
such as gambling on the pavement, got into 
trouble; nor would she judge him harshly 
if he was found in the possession of things 
“picked up”—unconsidered trifles; nor would 
she resent being knocked down by her brother 
when in drink. She had too often seen her 
mother cuffed by her father when he came 
home drunk to feel any resentment about 
such a trifle. In sober moments her brother 
did not use his fist upon her; nor did her 
father, except under the provocation of 
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drink, drive the family flying into the street 
by “taking the strap” to everybody. 

What did she know about the outer world? 
From her books and her school little enough. 
Her own country, like every other country, 
was to her a geographical expression. 
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Even of London she knew nothing, though 
from the river stairs and foreshore she cou!d 
see a good deal of it. Once a year, however, 
she had been taken for a day in the country, 
either by train to the nearest seaside place, 
or by brakes and wagonettes to Epping For- 
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est. She was therefore by no means igno- 
rant of green fields. Why, there was the 
“Island Garden” in the Isle of Dogs, close 
at hand. But of trees and flowers and birds, 
individually, she knew nothing, and she never 
would know anything. A bird was a bird, a 
tree was a tree to her. On the whole of na- 
ture her mind was a blank. About her own 
country, its history, its position, its achieve- 
ments, she had learned something, but it 
was rapidly becoming a vague and dim mem- 
ory; of literature she knew nothing. She 
had learned a little singing and had an ear 
for melody. She never read either news- 
papers or books, not even penny story-books; 
therefore she added nothing to her scanty 
knowledge. 

What did she think about and what did 
she talk about? When one lives in a crowded 
street where every family lives in one room, 
or in two at the most, there is an unfailing, 
perennial stream of interest in the fortune 
and the conduct, the good luck and the bad 
luck, of the neighbors. Liz and her compan- 
ions did exactly what other people do in 
country towns much duller than London 
street: they talked about one another and 
the people about them. They talked also of 
the time when they, like their elder sisters, 
would go about as they pleased—to the 
Queen’s Music-hall and to the Pavilion Thea- 
ter; when they could enjoy the delights of 
walking up and down their favorite boule- 
vard—it is called Brook street—all the long 
winter evening each with her young man. 
The young girls always talk about the life 
before them. They know perfectly what it 
is going to be; they see it all round them. 
Who are they that they should expect any- 
thing but the common round, the common 
lot? They also, like their elder sisters, talk 
of dress. Already they plan and contrive 
for some extra bit of finery. Let us not be- 
lieve that Liz was ever troubled with vanity 
of mind or with lack of interest in her 
thoughts and conversation. There is in 
London street even too much incident. 
Where there are always in the street men 
out of work, families whose “sticks” are all 
“in,” children who are kept alive by the gen- 
erosity of other people only not quite so 
poor as themselves; where there is always 
sickness, always violence, always drunken- 
ness, always lads taken away by the man 
in blue, and always the joy of youth and 
the animation of children and young girls— 
why, Piccadilly is a waste by comparison, 
and Berkeley Square is like unto Tadmor 
in the desert. 

VoL. LIX.—30. 
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In the case of Liz and her friends there 
was an additional interest in the river and 
the craft of all kinds. The children would 
stand on Ratcliffe-Cross Stairs and gaze out 
upon the rushing tide and upon the ships 
that passed up and down. At low tide they 
ran out upon the mud with bare feet and 
picked up apronfuls of coal to carry home. 
Needs must that a child who lives within 
sight of ships should imagine strange things 
and get a sense of distance and of mystery. 
And sometimes a sailor would find his way 
to London street—a sailor full of stories of 
strange lands across the seas, such as would 
make even the dullest of Ratcliffe girls 
launch out in imagination beyond the dim 
and dusty street. 

Once, for instance, a cousin came. It was 
at Christmas. Never was such a Christmas. 
He was a sailor. He came from the West 
India Docks, or was it from Limehouse 
Basin? It was the only time; he never came 
again. But could any one privileged to be 
present ever forget the celebration of that 
home-coming? He had money in the pooket 
—lots of money. He threw it all upon the 
table—nine pounds in gold, Liz remembered, 
and a heap of silver and copper. On Christ- 
mas eve the feast began. Relatives and far- 
off cousins were found and invited. The 
family had two rooms. The company, with 
the guests, numbered twenty-one. A barrel 
of beer and any quantity of whisky and gin 
were laid in for the occasion. No more joy- 
ful family reunion was ever known. Outside 
there were the usual Christmas rejoicings. 
In the street the drunken men reeled about; 
there was an occasional fight or two; the 
houses were all lighted up: but nowhere was 
a nobler spread or a longer feast or a more 
joyous Christmas known than in those two 
rooms. It took three days and three nights. 
From Friday, which was Christmas eve, till 
Monday, which was boxing-day, this feast 
continued. During all this time not one 
among them, man, woman, or child, took off 
his clothes or went to bed. The children fell 
asleep with flushed faces and heavy heads 
in corners, on the landing—anywhere; the 
others feasted and drank, danced and sang, 
for three days and three nights. Now and 
then one would drop out and fall prone upon 
the floor; the others went on, regardless. 
Presently the sleeper awoke, sat up, re- 
covered his wandering wits, and joined the 
revelers again. 

For plenty and profusion it was like unto 
the wedding-feast of Camacho. There were 
roast geese and roast ducks, roast turkey and 
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roast beef, roast pork and sausages and ham, 
and everything else that the shops at this 
festive season could supply. 

On the third day, toward three in the 
afternoon of Monday, lo, a miracle! For 
the money was all gone, and the barrel of 
beer was empty, and the bottles were empty, 
and the bones of the geese and the turkeys 
were all that was left of the feast. The com- 
pany broke up, the cousin departed, the 
family threw themselves upon the beds and 
slept the clock twice round. Who could for- 
get this noble Christmas? Who could forget 
a feast that lasted for three whole days and 
three long nights? 

Liz had got through her school-time; she 
must go to work. 

Of course she knew all along what awaited 
her. She must do as the others did: she 
must enter a factory. She contemplated the 
necessity without any misgiving. Why should 
she not go into a factory? It was all in the 
natural order of things, like getting hungry 
or waking up in the morning. Every girl had 
to be cuffed, every girl had to get out of the 
way when father was drunk, every girl had 
to go to work as soon as she left school. 

There is apparently a choice of work. 
There are many industries which employ 
girls. There is the match-making, there is 
the bottle-washing, there is the box-making, 
there is the paper-sorting, there is the jam 
making, the fancy confectionery, the cracker 
industry, the making of ornaments for wed- 
ding-cakes, stockings for Christmas, and 
many others. There are many kinds of sew- 
ing. Virtually, however, this child had no 
choice; her sisters were in the jam-factory, 
her mother had been in the jam-factory, she 
too went to the jam-factory. 

There are many branches of work more 
disagreeable than the jam-factory. Liz 
found herself at half-past seven in the 
morning in a huge building, where she was 
one among a thousand working women and 
girls, men and boys, but chiefly girls. The 
place was heavily laden with an overpower- 
ing fragrance of fruit and sugar. In some 
rooms the fruit was boiling in great copper 
pots; in some, girls were stirring the fruit 
after it had been boiled to get the steam out 
of it; in some, machinery crushed and ground 
the sugar till it became as fine as flour. The 
place was like a mill. The flour of sugar 
hung about the room in a cloud of dust; it 
lay in such dust on the tables and the casks; 
it got into the girls’ hair, so that they were 
fain to tie up their heads with white caps; 
it covered their clothes and made them 
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sticky; it made tables, benches, floor all alike 
sticky. There were other developments of 
sugar: sometimes it lay on tables in huge, 
flat cakes of soft gray stuff like gelatin: 
they turned this mass by their craft and 
subtlety into innumerable threads of fine 
white silk; they drew it through machines 
and sent it on in all the shapes that chil- 
dren love. Then there were rooms full of 
cocoanut. They treated casks full of this 
desiccated cocoanut till that also became like 
flour. There were other rooms full of al- 
monds, which they stripped and bleached 
and converted also into fine flour; or they 
turned boxes of gelatin into Turkish delight 
and jujubes. All day long and all the year 
round they made crackers, they made orna- 
ments for wedding-cakes, they made favors, 
they made caramels, they made acidulated 
drops, they made things unnamed except by 
children. In all these rooms girls worked hy 
hundreds, some sitting at long tables, some 
boiling the sugar, filling the pots with 
jam, stirring the boiling fruit, feeding ma- 
chinery, filling molds; all were as busy as 
bees and as mute as mice. Some of them 
wore white caps to cover their hair, some 
wore white aprons, some wore coarse sack- 
ing tied all round for a skirt to keep off 
stickiness. And all day long the machinery 
whirred and pulsed an accompaniment to the 
activity and industry of the place. 

“T like the smell,” said Liz. First impres- 
sions are the best; she continued to like the 
smell and the factory and the work. 

She was stouter and stronger than most 
girls. They gave her a skirt of sacking, and 
put her where her strength would be of use. 
She liked the movement, she liked the exer- 
cise of her strong arms, she liked the noise 
of the place, she liked the dinner-hour with 
its talking and laughing, she liked the fac- 
tory better than the school, she liked the 
pay-day and the money which she kept for 
herself. 

I say that she liked the work and the sense 
of society and animation. About a year 
afterward, however, a strange and distress- 
ing restlessness seized her. Whether she 
was attracted by the talk of the other girls, 
or whether it was an instinctive yearning 
for change and fresh air, I know not. The 
thing was infectious. Many other girls com- 
pared their symptoms and found them the 
same. Finally, the restlessness proving alto- 
gether too much for these children, they 
took hands, thirty of them, and one Satur- 
day afternoon, without bag or baggage, they 
ran away. 
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They ran through Wapping and along 
Thames street, which is empty on Saturday 
afternoon; they ran across London Bridge, 
they poured into London Bridge Station. 
One of the girls knew the name of the sta- 
tion they wanted; it was in Kent. They took 
tickets, and they went off. 

They had gone hopping. 

Thousands of Londoners in the season go 
hopping. I wish I could dwell upon the de- 
lights of the work. Unfortunately, like the 
summer, it is too soon over. While it lasts 
the hoppers sleep in barns; they work in the 
open; they breathe fresh air; they get good 
pay; they enjoy every evening a singsong 
and a free-and-easy. The beer flows like a 
rivulet; everybody is thirsty, everybody is 
cheerful, everybody is friendly. 

When it was over Liz returned, browned 
and refreshed and strengthened, but fearful 
of the consequences because she had de- 
serted her work. But she was fortunate. 
They took her back into the factory, and so 
she went on as before. 

Let us follow her through a single day. 
She had to be at the factory at half-past 
seven in the morning, and, with an hour off 
for dinner, to work till six. She made her 
breakfast on tea, bread and margarin, and 
a “relish.” The relish included many possi- 
bilities. It depended mainly on the day of 
the week. It is obvious that what one can 
afford on a Monday is unattainable on a Fri- 
day. On Monday it might be a herring or a 
haddock, an egg or a rasher of bacon. On 
Friday and Saturday it would be a sprig of 
water-cress or a pickle. 

With all factory girls dinner is a contin- 
ual source of anxiety and disappointment; 
for the ambitions of youth are lofty, the 
yearnings of youth are strong, and the re- 
sources of youth are scanty. Within the 
factory there were, for those who chose to 
use them, frying-pans and a gas-stove. The 
girls might cook their food for themselves. 
There was also hot water for making tea; 
but the factory girl detests cooking, and 
may be trusted to spoil and make unfit for 
human food whatever cooking is intrusted to 
her. Besides, there were the eating-houses. 
Here, if you please, were offered to the long- 
ing eyes of Liz, always hungry at half-past 
twelve, daily temptations to extravagance. 
Just think what the bill of fare every day 
offered to a girl of discernment in the matter 
of dinner. 


Saveloy and Pease Pudding. 
German Sausages and Black Pudding. 


Fried Fish and Pickles. 
Meat-Pie. 
Pie Crust and Potatoes. 
Fagots ard Mustard Pickle. 
Beans. Potatoes. Greens. Currant Pudding. 
Jam Pudding. 


The mere choice between these delicacies 
was bewildering, and alas! on many days 
only the cheapest were attainable. Every 
day Liz pondered over the list and calculated 
the price. The meat-pie at twopence—glori- 
ous! But could she afford twopence? The 
jam pudding at one halfpenny! It seems 
little, and a good lump, too, with a thick slab 
of red jam—plum jam—laid all over the top. 
But yet, even a halfpenny is sometimes dear. 
You see that a dinner is wanted on seven 
days in the week. It was impossible to af- 
ford jam pudding every day. Fagots, again. 
They are only a penny hot and three far- 
things cold. A fagot is a really toothsome 
preparation. In appearance it is a square 
cake. In composition it contains the rem- 
nants and odd bits of a butcher’s shop—beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, with fat and gristle con- 
tributed by all the animals concerned. The 
whole is minced or triturated. It is treated 
with spices and shreds of onion, and is then 
turned out in shapes and baked. No one in 
the position of our Liz can withstand the 
temptation of a fagot. The rich people who 
keep the shops, she believed, live exclusively 
on fagots. Wealth cannot purchase anything 
better than a fagot. 

To begin with, she had only five shillings 
a week. When we consider the Sunday din- 
ner, her clothes and her boots, her share of 
the rent, her breakfast, her amusements, her 
clubs, of which we shall speak immediately, 
I do not think that she was justified in lay- 
ing out more than twopence, or at the most 
twopence halfpenny, on her daily dinner. A 
meat-pie with potatoes, a fagot with mus- 
tard pickle and greens and a jam pudding, 
would absorb the whole of her daily allow- 
ance. It left this growing girl hungry after 
eating all of it. 

Meantime, the factory people are as care- 
ful about their girls as can be expected. 
They insist on their making a respectable 
appearance and wearing a hat. In many 
other ways they look after them. There is 
a good deal of paternal kindliness in the 
London employer, especially when he is in a 
large way. 

The factory girls of East London have 
shown a remarkable power of looking after 
themselves. Once or twice they have even 
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had a strike. On one occasion they made a 
demonstration which made the government 
give in. It is old history now. Once there 
was a certain statesman named Lowe— 
Bob Lowe, he was irreverently named. He 
made a considerable stir in his day, which 
was about five-and-twenty years ago. He 
was even Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
To-day I doubt if there are many young 
people in England under five-and-twenty 
who could pass an examination in the politi- 
cal career of Bob Lowe. He was a very 
fine scholar. He had been a fellow and lec- 
turer of his college at Oxford; he had been 
a barrister practising in Australia; and he 
was believed to hold in contempt our colo- 
nial empire, and to hunger after the time 
when Great Britain would become a second 
Holland. Once he conceived the idea of a 
tax on matches. His scholarship supplied 
him with a punning motto, “Ex luce lucel- 
lum” (“From light a little profit”). The 
match-makers rallied. They marched down 
to Westminster in their thousands. They 
demonstrated, they stated their grievance. 
Bob Lowe quailed, and the government 
withdrew the bill. 

Our young friend Liz had nothing to do 
with this prenatal business, which, had it 
been in her time, she would have greatly 
enjoyed. Where she showed her native 
ability was in the establishment of clubs. 
They were practical clubs; they were organ- 
ized upon an entirely new and original 
method. I can best explain it by giving an 
illustration. Thus, there is the one pound 
club. Twenty girls agree to get up a one 
pound club. For twenty weeks they have to 
subscribe each a shilling. To determine the 
order of taking the money they draw num- 
bered tickets. The girl who draws No. 1 
receives twenty shillings in a lump the first 
week; the girl who draws No. 2 takes the 
second week’s money, and so on. It is ob- 
vious that this method can be applied to 
anything, provided the girls who draw the 
earlier numbers play fair. It seems that they 
generally do. Should they shirk their duty 
there are “ructions.” The girl Lizcould not, 
at first, aspire to the one pound club. But 
there were humbler clubs—sixpenny, even 
penny, clubs. Thus, there were boot clubs, 
calico clubs, petticoat clubs, tea-fight clubs, 
jewelry clubs, and, but secretly and among 
the older girls who had sweethearts to con- 
sider and to please, there were spirit clubs 
—for gin and whisky, not for supernatural 
manifestations. A girl cannot belong to all 
these clubs at once, but the convenience of 
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belonging to two or three at a time is very 
great. It enables a provident girl to keep 
her wardrobe in order by small weekly say- 
ings which are not much felt. In the mat- 
ter of boots, now: if one draws No. 1 there 
is a new pair at once; suppose the pair lasts 
for three months, after six weeks another 
boot club might give the same girl the last 
number instead of the first, and so on. 

Her days were not spent wholly in the 
factory. At seven in the winter and at six 
in the summer she was free; she had also her 
Saturday afternoons and her Sundays. In 
other words, she had a fair five hours of 
freedom every day, ten hours of freedom on 
Saturday, and the whole of Sunday. Now, 
five hours a day of continuous freedom 
from work is as much as, in any working 
community, can be expected. It is a third 
of the waking day. How did Liz get through 
that time? 

She very soon got out of her mother’s 
control. It is not, indeed, the custom with 
many mothers to exercise authority over a 
girl at work. Liz did what other girls did. 
She therefore spent most of her evenings in 
the boulevard of her quarter, a place called 
Brook street. Here she walked about, or 
ran about, or danced, arm in arm with other 
girls, chaffing the lads, whom she treated, if 
she had the money, to a drink. She went 
sometimes to a music-hall where some of 
the factory girls “did a turn” or danced in 
the ballet. She wore no hat or bonnet in 
the street, and she retained the apron which 
is the badge of her class. She looked on 
with interest when there was a fight. She lis- 
tened with a critical mind when there was 
an exchange of reproaches between two 
women. 

Then a girls’ club got hold of her and 
persuaded her to come in. The club was 
run by some of those ladies of whom I have 
spoken, the same who trade on the affection 
of the children for their own purposes, which 
may be described as a mean and underhand 
attempt to make the little ones learn to pre- 
fer good to evil. At this club there was 
singing every night, there was dancing with 
one another, there was reading, there was 
talking; everybody behaved nicely, and for 
two or three hours it was a restful time, 
even though young girls do not feel the need 
of rest or understand its use. 

When the club closed the girls went away. 
If it was a fine night and not too cold, they 
went back for a while to Brook street, 
where there was neither rest nor quiet nor 
godly talk. 
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Besides her evenings the girl had the four 
bank-holidays and the holidays of Christ- 
mas and Easter. Nobody in London does any 
work between Thursday in Passion Week and 
Easter Tuesday, nor does any one work much 
between Christmas eve, when that falls on 
Thursday or Friday, and the following Tues- 
day. 

These days and seasons are not only holi- 
days, they are days reserved for weddings and 
christenings. It is necessary, of course, that 
a girl who respects herself should make a 
creditable appearance at such a time. She 
must therefore save, and save with zeal. 
Saving up for bank-holiday becomes a pas- 
sion. Dinner is reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible dimensions, even to a halfpenny lump 
of currant pudding, which is as heavy as 
lead, and the most satisfying thing for the 
money that can be procured. 

Bank-holiday demands a complete change 
of clothes, from the hat to the boots. Every- 
thing must be new. There must not be an 
. old frock with a new hat, nor an old pair 
of boots with a new frock. This means a 
great deal of saving. It must also be ac- 
companied by a general cleaning up of the 
windows, the door-steps, the stairs, the rooms. 


All over London street before bank-holiday 


there is unusual movement. Chairs are 
brought out, and girls stand upon them to 
clean the ground-floor windows. 

I have already spoken of the change that 
has come over this quarter. Formerly a 
holiday was celebrated after the manner of 
the ancient Danes, by Jong and barbaric 
drinks. Early in the morning girls would be 
seen lying helpless on the pavement. Lads 
ran about carrying bottles of gin, which they 
offered to every one. These are customs of 
the past, though complete soberness is not 
yet achieved. 

Yet the Ratcliffe girl likes to keep her 
bank-holiday at home among her own people, 
in her beloved Brook street. She cheerfully 
saves up all she can so that there may be a 
good sum for bank-holiday, enough for new 
clothes and something over, something to 
treat her friends with. And when bank-holi- 
day is over she must go back to her work 
with an empty purse. Well for her if it is 
not also with an aching head. 

When Liz was approaching the age of 
seventeen she had learned, from every point 
of view, all that she would ever learn; she 
had risen as high as she could rise in the 
factory; she made as good wages as she 
would ever make; she lived at home, sharing 
a room with two sisters; she paid her mother 
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sixpence a week for board and lodging; her 
character was formed; her acquaintance with 
good and evil was deep, wide, and intimate; 
she was steady, as girls of her class go, 
thanks to those ladies; if she ever drank too 
much she was ashamed of herself; and as 
yet she had no sweetheart. She was affec- 
tionate and responded to kindness, but she 
was self-willed and would bear no thwarting. 
She was deficient on the side of imagination. 
She could not enter into the thoughts or the 
position of any one except herself; that was 
the natural result of her narrow, groove-like 
life. She had rules of conduct and of be- 
havior; of religion she had little, if any, dis- 
coverable. She never went to church or 
chapel. She was fond of every kind of ex- 
citement, yet the emotional side of religion 
touched her not. The Irish girls, of whom 
there are many at Ratcliffe, were Catholics, 
and sometimes went to church. Once Liz 
went there, too, and seemed to like the 
music and the lights, but she did not repeat 
her visit. 

This was her life all through the week. 
On Sunday, however, she made a difference. 

On this morning she lay in bed till ten or 
eleven. She spent the time before dinner 
over her wardrobe; at one o’clock she sat 
down with the family to the most important 
ceremony of the week, the Sunday dinner. 
To other people besides the working-folk of 
Ratcliffe the Sunday dinner is an institu- 
tion. Pope’s retired citizen, on Sundays, had 
two puddings to smoke upon the board. To 
all people of the middle class the Sunday 
dinner is the occasion for a little indulgence, 
for a glass of wine after dinner. To the 
resident in Ratcliffe it means a big feed, as 
much as a man can eat, and that of a popu- 
lar and favorite dish. There are many dishes 
dear to the heart of the working-man. He 
loves everything that is confected with, or 
accompanied by, things of strong taste. If 
he knew of the delicacy called lobscouse he 
would have it nearly every Sunday; if he knew 
of that other delicacy called potato-pot he 
would order it frequently. As it is, he relies 
for the most part upon some portion of pig 
—that creature of “fine miscellaneous feed- 
ing.” He loves roast pork, boiled pork, fried 
pork, baked pork, but especially he loves 
pig’s head. His wife buys this portion of the 
animal, stuffs the ears and eyes thereof with 
sage and onions,—a great deal of sage and 
much onion, —and sends it to the bakehouse. 
Pig’s head thus treated and done to a turn 
hath no fellow. It is accompanied by beer, 
and beer in plenty. The family sit down to 
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this meal when it is brought in from the 
baker, and continue eating until they can 
eat nolonger. So in Arabian deserts, if you 
would win the hearts of the Bedouin, you 
give them a sheep, and they will eat until 
they can eat no longer. It is part of the 
Sunday dinner that there is to be no hint or 
suspicion of any limit except that imposed 
by nature. They eat till they can eat no 
more. 

When she was seventeen Liz found a 
sweetheart. 

He was a young fellow of twenty or there- 
about. He had come out of the village, 
some village in the quiet country, a dull vil- 
lage, to enjoy the life of London. He wasa 
highly skilled agricultural laborer; there was 
nothing on the farm that he could not do. 
He knew the fields and the woods, the wild 
creatures and the birds; he knew how to 
plow and to reap; he could keep an allot- 
ment full of vegetables all the year round; 
he understood a stable and a dairy, a pad- 
dock and a sheepfold. Yet with all this 
knowledge he came to London, where it was 
of no earthly use to him. He threw over the 
best work that a country lad can have, and 
he became nothing but a pair of hands like 
this girl’s father. He was a pair of hands, 
he was a strong back. His sturdy legs were 
fit to do the commonest, the heaviest, the 
most weary work in the world. One evening 
Liz was standing alone on the pavement, 
looking at something or other,—a barrel- 
organ, a cheap Jack, one of the common 
sights and sounds, —when this young fellow 
passed along, walking heavily as one who has 
walked chiefly over plowed fields. He looked 
at her. Something in her face,—it was an 
honest face,—something in her attitude of 
alertness and the sharp look of her eyes, 
struck his imagination. He hitched closer. 
In Brook street it is permissible, it is laud- 
able, to introduce yourself. He said huskily: 
“TI ’ve seen you here before. What ’s your 
name? Mine is George.” 

That was the beginning of it. Presently 
the other girls met Liz walking proudly along 
Brook street with a big, well-set-up young 
fellow. They moved out of her way. Liz 
had got a chap. When would their turn 
come? 

Next night they met again. On Sunday 
she walked with him along the Mile End 
Road without her apron and in her best hat. 
It was a parade and proclamation of an en- 
gagement. She told her mother, who was 
glad. “A man,” she said, “is a better friend 
than a woman. He sticks.” Liz did not tell 
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the ladies of the club, but the other girls did, 
and the ladies looked grave and spoke seri- 
ously to her about responsibilities. 

George did stick to her. He was an hon- 
est lad; he had chosen his sweetheart, and 
he stuck to her. When he had money he 
gave her treats. He took her by train to 
Epping Forest, to North Woolwich Gardens, 
to the theater, to the music-hall. In his way 
he loved the girl. She would not leave the 
club, but she gave him part of every even- 
ing. He talked to her about the country life 
he had left behind him. He told her the 
stories about poachers which belong to every 
village ale-house. It pleased him to recall 
the past he had thrown away. All day long 
he carried heavy bales and boxes and bur- 
dens backward and forward. It was monot- 
onous work, cheered only by the striking of 
the hours and the thought of the coming 
evening. The poor lad’s day was hallowed 
by his evening walk. 

Six months later Liz was married. It was 
on the August bank-holiday. The wedding 
took place at St. James’s Church, Ratcliffe. 
It was celebrated in a style which did honor 
to the quarter. The bride was dressed in 
heliotrope satin. She wore a large hat of 
purple plush. The bridesmaids were bril- 
liantly attired in frocks of velveteen, green 
and crimson and blue. They too wore hats 
of plush. After the ceremony they adjourned 
to the residence of the bride, where a great 
feast was spread. The rejoicing lasted all 
day and all night. When the young couple 
began their wedded life it was with an empty 
purse and a week of borrowed food. I hope 
that George will not get drunk, will not 
knock his wife down, and will not take the 
strap to her. If he does we must comfort 
ourselves with the thought that to Liz it 
will be no new thing hitherto unknown in 
the land, not an unnatural thing when the 
drink is in a man, and, unless repeated in 
soberness, a trifle to be endured and for- 
gotten and forgiven, even seventy times 
seven. 

Here we must leave our girl. She is now 
a wife. For a little while she will go on at 
the factory, then she will stay at home. 
London street will be enriched by half a 
dozen children all her own. Like their 
mother, these children will play in the dust 
and the mud; like her, they will go to school 
and be happy; like her, they will go to work 
in the factory. Liz will be repeated in her 
children. As long as she lives she will know 
and enjoy the same life, with the same plea- 
sures, the same anxieties, the same bad luck. 
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She will “do” for her girls when they grow 
up. Now and then she will be taken on as 
a casual at the old factory. London street 
will always be her whole world; she will 
have no interests outside; and when she 
dies it will be only the vanishing of one 
out of the multitudes which seem, as I 
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said at the beginning, to be all alike, all 
living the same life, all enduring, hoping, 
loving, suffering, sinning, giving, helping, 
condoling, mourning, in the same kindly, 
cruel, beneficent, merciless, contradictory 
womanly fashion that makes up the life of 
London street. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 


BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE EXPERIENCES OF THE SLOOP “SPRAY” 
ON HER SINGLE-HANDED VOYAGE OF 46,00C MILES. 


BY 


CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 


WITH PICTURES BY THOMAS FOGARTY AND GEORGE VARIAN. 


PART IV. FROM SAMOA TO 


WAS nowvisiting the village 
of Caini, whose chief, a tall 
and dignified Tonga man, 
could be approached only 
through an interpreter and 
talking man. It was per- 
fectly natural for him to in- 
quire the object of my visit, and I was sincere 
when I told him that my reason for casting 
anchor in Samoa was to see their fine men, 
and fine women, too. After a considerable 
pause the chief said: “ The captain has come 
along way to see solittle; but,” he added,“ the 
tapo must sit nearer the captain.” “Yack,” 
said Taloa, who had so nearly learned to say 
yes in English, and suiting the action to the 
word, she hitched a peg nearer, all hands sit- 
ting in a circle upon mats. I was no less taken 
with the chief’s eloquence than delighted 
with the simplicity of all he said. About 
him there was nothing pompous; he might 
have been taken for a great scholar or 
statesman, the least assuming of the men I 
met on the voyage. As for Taloa, a sort of 
Queen of the May, and the other tapo girls, 
well, it is wise to learn as soon as possible 
the manners and customs of these hospitable 
people, and meanwhile not to mistake for over- 
familiarity that which is intended as honor 
toa guest. I was fortunate in my travels 
in the islands, and saw nothing to shake one’s 
faith in native virtue. 
_ To the unconventional mind the punctil- 
lous etiquette of Samoa is perhaps a little 
painful. For instance, I found that in par- 
taking of the social bowl of ava, I: was sup- 
posed to toss a little of the beverage over 
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my shoulder, or pretend to do so, and say, 
“Let the gods drink,” and then drink it all 
myself; and the dish, invariably a cocoanut- 
shell, being empty, I might not pass it politely 
as we would do, but politely throw it twirl- 
ing across the mats at the tapo. 

My most grievous mistake was made on a 
nag, which, inspired by a bit of good road, 
must needs break into a smart trot through 
a village. I was instantly hailed by the chief’s 
deputy, who in an angry voice brought me 
to athalt. Perceiving that I was in trouble, 
I made signs for pardon, the safest thing to 
do, though I did not know what offense I 
had committed. My interpreter coming up, 
however, put me right, but not until a long 
palaver had ensued. The deputy’s hail lib- 
erally translated was: “ Ahoy, there, on the 
frantic steed! Know you not that it is 
against the law to ride thus through the 
village of our fathers?” I made what apol- 
ogies I could, and offered to dismount and, 
like my servant, lead my nag by the bridle. 
This, the interpreter told me, would also be 
a grievous wrong, and so I again begged for 
pardon. I was summoned to appear before 
a chief; but my interpreter, being a wit as 
well as a bit of a rogue, explained that I 
was myself something of a chief, and should 
not be detained, being on a most important 
mission. In my own behalf I could only say 
that I was a stranger, but, pleading all this, 
I knew I still deserved to be roasted, at which 
the chief showed a fine row of teeth and 
seemed pleased, but allowed me to pass on. 

The chief of the Tongas and his family at 
Caini, returning my visit, brought presents 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


of tapa-cloth and fruits. Taloa, the prin- 
cess, brought a bottle of cocoanut-oil for my 
hair, which almost any other bald man might 
have regarded as coming late. 

It was impossible to entertain on the Spray 
after the royal manner in which I had been 
received by the chief. His fare had included 
all that the land could afford, fruits, fowl, 
fishes, and flesh, a hog having been roasted 
whole. I set before them boiled salt pork and 
salt beef, with which I was well supplied, and 
in the evening took them all to a new amuse- 
ment in the town, a rocking-horse merry- 
go-round, which they called a “kee-kee,” 
meaning theater; and in a spirit of justice 
they pulled off the horses’ tails, for the 
proprietors of the show, two hard-fisted 
countrymen of mine, I grieve to say, uncere- 
moniously hustled them off for a new set, 
almost at the first spin. I was not a little 
proud of iny Tonga friends; the chief, finest 
of them all, carried a portentous club. As 
for the theater, through*the greed of the 
proprietors it was becoming unpopular, and 
the representatives of the three great 
powers, in want of laws which they could 
enforce, adopted a vigorous foreign policy, 
taxing it twenty-five per cent. on the gate- 
money. 

It was the fashion of the native visitors to 
the Spray to come over the bows, where they 
could reach the head-gear and climb aboard 
with ease, and on going ashore to jump off 
the stern and swim away; nothing could have 
been more delightfully simple. The modest 
natives wore lava-lava bathing-dresses, a 
native cloth from the bark of the mulberry- 
tree, and they did no harm to the Spray. In 
summer-land Samoa their coming and going 
was only a merry every-day scene. 

One day the head teachers of Papauta 
College, Miss Schultze and Miss Moore, 
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came on board with their ninety-seven young 
women students. They were all dressed in 
white, and each wore a red rose, and of 
course came in boats or canoes in the cold- 
climate style. A merrier bevy of girls it 
would be difficult to find. As soon as they 
got on deck, by request of one of the 
teachers, they sang “The Watch on the 
Rhine,” which I had never heard before. 
“And now,” said they all, “let’s up anchor 
and away.” But I had no inclination to sail 
from Samoa so soon. On leaving the Spray 
these accomplished young women each seized 
a palm-branch or paddle, or whatever else 
would serve the purpose, and literally paddled 
her own canoe. Each could have swum as 
readily, and would have done so, I dare say, 
had it not been for the holiday muslin. 

It was not uncommon at Apia to see a 
young woman swimming alongside a small 
canoe with a passenger for the Spray. Mr. 
Trood, an old Eton boy, came in this manner 
to see me, and he exclaimed, “Was ever 
king ferried in such state?” Then suiting 
his action to the sentiment, he gave the 
damsel pieces of silver till the natives 
watching on shore yelled with envy. My 
own canoe, a small dugout, which one day 
had rolled over with me, was seized by a 
party of fair bathers, and before I could get 
my breath, almost, was towed around and 
around the Spray, while I sat in the bottom 
of it, wondering what they would do next. 
But in this case there were six of them, 
three on a side, and I could not help myself. 
One of the sprites, I remember, was a young 
English lady, who made more sport of it than 
any of the others. 

At Apia I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. A. Young, the father of the late Queen 
Margaret, who was Queen of Manua from 
1891 to 1895. Her grandfather was an 
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English sailor who married a princess. Mr. 
Young is now the only survivor of the 
family, two of his children, the last of them 
all, having been lost in an island trader 
which a few months before had sailed, never 
to return. Mr. Young was a Christian gen- 
tleman, and his daughter Margaret was ac- 
complished in graces that would become any 
lady. It was with pain that I saw in the 
newspapers a sensational account of her life 
and death, taken evidently from a paper in 
the supposed interest of a benevolent soci- 
ety, but without foundation in fact. And 
the startling head-lines saying, “Queen Mar- 
garet of Manua is dead,” could hardly be 
called news in 1898, the queen having then 
been dead three years. 

While hobnobbing, as it were, with royalty 
I called on the king himself, the late Malie- 
toa. King Malietoa was a great ruler; he 
never got less than forty-five dollars a month 
for the job, as he told me himself, and this 
amount had lately been raised, so that he 
could live on the fat of the land and not any 
longer be called “Tin-of-salmon Malietoa ” 
by graceless beach-combers. 

As my interpreter and I entered the front 
door of the palace, the king’s brother, who 
was viceroy, sneaked in through a taro-patch 
by the back way, and sat cowering by the 
door while I told my story to the king. Mr. 
W-—— of New York, a gentleman interested 
in missionary work, had charged me, when I 
sailed, to give his remembrance to the king of 
the Cannibal Islands, other islands of course 
being meant; but the good King Malie- 
toa, notwithstanding that his people have 
not eaten a missionary in a hundred years, 
received the message himself, and seemed 
greatly pleased to hear so direct from the 
publishers of the “ Missionary Review,” and 
wished me to make his compliments in re- 
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turn. His Majesty then excused himself, 
while I talked with his daughter, the beau- 
tiful Faamu-Sami (a name signifying “To 
make the sea burn”), and soon reappeared 
in the full-dress uniform of the German com- 
mander-in-chief, Emperor William himself; 
for, stupidly enough, I had not sent my cre- 
dentials ahead that the king might be in full 
regalia to receive me. Calling a few days 


later to say good-by to Faamu-Sami, I saw 


King Malietoa for the last time. 

Of the landmarks in the pleasant town of 
Apia, my memory rests first on the little 
school just back of the London Missionary 
Society coffee-house and reading-rooms, 
where Mrs. Bell taught English to about 
a hundred native children, boys and girls. 
Brighter children you will not find anywhere. 

“Now, children,” said Mrs. Bell, when I 
called one day, “let us show the captain that 
we know something about the Cape Horn he 
passed in the Spray,” at which a lad of nine 
or ten years stepped nimbly forward and 
read Basil Hall’s fine description of the 
great cape, and read it well. He afterward 
copied the essay for me in a clear hand. 

Calling to say good-by to my friends at 
Vailima, I met Mrs. Stevenson in her Pana- 
ma hat, and went over the estate with her. 
Men were at work clearing the land, and to 
one of them she gave an order to cut a 
couple of bamboo-trees for the Spray from 
a clump she had planted four years before, 
and which had grown to the height of sixty 
feet. I used them for spare spars, and the 
butt of one made a serviceable jib-boom 
on the homeward voyage. I had then only 
to take ava with the family and be ready 
for sea. This ceremony, important among 
Samoans, was conducted after the native 
fashion. A Triton horn was sounded to 
let us know when the beverage was ready, 
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and in response we all clapped hands. The 
bout being in honor of the Spray, it was my 
turn first, after the custom of the country, 
to spill a little over my shoulder; but having 
forgotten the Samoan for “Let the gods 
drink,” I repeated the equivalent in Russian 
and Chinook, as I remembered a word in each, 
whereupon Mr. Osbourne pronounced me a 
confirmed Samoan. Then I said “Tofah!” 
to my good friends of Samoa, and all wishing 
the Spray bon voyage, she stood out of the 
harbor August 20, 1896, and continued on 
her course. A sense of loneliness seized upon 
me as the islands faded astern, and as a 
remedy for it I crowded on sail for lovely 
Australia, which was not a strange land 
to me; but for long days in my dreams Vai- 
lima stood before the prow. 

The Spray had barely cleared the islands 
when a sudden burst of the trades hrought 
her down to close reefs, and she reeled off 
one hundred and eighty-four miles the first 
day, of which I counted forty miles of cur- 
rent in her favor. Finding a rough sea, I 
swung her off free and sailed north of the 
Horn Islands, also north of Fiji instead of 
south, as I had intended, and coasted down 
the west side of the archipelago. Thence I 
sailed direct for New South Wales, passing 
south of New Caledonia, and arrived at New- 
castle after a passage of forty-two days, 
mostly of storms and gales. 

One particularly severe gale encountered 
near New Caledonia foundered the Ameri- 
can clipper-ship Patrician farther south. 
Again, nearer the coast of Australia, when, 
however, I was not aware that the gale was 
extraordinary, a French mail-steamer from 
New Caledonia for Sydney, blown consider- 
ably out of her course, on her arrival reported 
it an awful storm, and to inquiring friends 
said: “Oh, my! we don’t know what has be- 
come of the little sloop Spray. We saw her 
in the thick of the storm.” The Spray was 
all right, lying to like a duck under a goose’s 
wing mainsail, and had had a dry deck while 
the passengers on the great steamer, I heard 
afterward, were up to their knees in water in 
the saloon. When their ship arrived at Syd- 
ney they gave the captain a purse of gold 
for his skill and seamanship in bringing 
them safe into port. The captain of the Spray 
got nothing of this sort. In this gale I made 
the land about Seal Rocks, where the steam- 
ship Catherton, with many lives, was lost a 
short time before. I was many hours off the 
rocks, beating back and forth, but weathered 
them at last. 

I arrived at Newcastle in the teeth of a 
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gale of wind. It was a stormy season. The 
government pilot, Captain Cumming, met 
me at the bar, and with the assistance of a 
steamer carried my vessel to a safe berth. 
Many visitors came on board, the first being 
the United States consul, Mr. Brown. No- 
thing was too good for the Spray here. A)] 
government dues were remitted, and after | 
had rested a few days a port pilot with a tug 
carried her to sea again, and she made along 
the coast toward the harbor of Sydney,where 
she arrived on the following day, October 10, 
1896. 

I came to in a snug cove near Manly for 
the night, the Sydney harbor police-boat 
giving me a pluck into anchorage while they 
gathered data from an old scrap-book of 
mine, which seemed to interest them. No- 
thing escapes the vigilance of the New South 
Wales police; their reputation is known the 
world over. They made a shrewd guess that 
I could give them some useful information, 
and they were the first to meet me. Some 
one said they came to arrest me, and—well, 
let it go at that. 

Summer was approaching, and the harbor 
of Sydney was blooming with yachts. Some 
of them came down to the weather-beaten 
Spray and sailed round her at Shelcote, 
where she took a berth for a few days. At 
Sydney I was at once among friends. The 
Spray remained at the various watering- 
places in the great port for several weeks, 
and was visited by many agreeable people, 
frequently by officers of H. M. S. Orlando 
and their friends. Captain Fisher, the 
commander, with a party of young ladies 
from the city and gentlemen belonging to 
his ship, came one day to pay me a visit in 
the midst of a deluge of rain. I never saw 
it rain harder even in Australia. But they 
were out for fun, and rain could not dampen 
their feelings however hard it poured. But, 
as ill luck would have it, a young gentleman 
of another party on board, in the full uni- 
form of a very great yacht squadron, with 
brass buttons enough to sink him, stepping 
quickly to get out of the wet, tumbled holus- 
bolus, head and heels, into a barrel of water 
I had been coopering, and being a short man, 
was soon out of sight, and nearly drowned 
before he was rescued. It was the nearest 
to a casualty on the Spray in her whole 
course, so far as I know. The young man 
having come on board with compliments 
made the mishap most embarrassing. It had 
been decided by his club that the Spray could 
not be officially recognized, for the reason 
that she brought no letters from yacht clubs 
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in America, and so I say it seemed all the 
more embarrassing and strange that I should 
have caught at least one of the members, in 
a barrel, and, too, when I was not fishing for 
yachtsmen. 

The typical Sydney boat is a handy sloop 
of great beam and enormous sail-carrying 
power; but a capsize is not uncommon, for 
they carry sail like vikings. In Sydney I saw 
all manner of craft, from the smart steam- 
launch and sailing-cutter to the smaller 
sloop and canoe pleasuring on the bay. 
Everybody owned a boat. If a boy in Aus- 
tralia has not the means to buy him a boat 
he builds one, and it is usually one not to be 
ashamed of. The Spray shed her Joseph’s 
coat, the Fuego mainsail, in Sydney, and 
Wearing a new suit, the handsome present 
of Commodore Foy, she was flagship of the 
Johnstone’s Bay Flying Squadron when the 
circumnavigators of Sydney harbor sailed 


in their annual regatta. They “recognized ” 
the Sprayas belonging to “a clubof her own,” 
and with more Australian sentiment than fas- 
tidiousness gave her credit for her record. 
Time flew fast those days in Australia, and 
it was December 6, 1896, when the Spray 
sailed from Sydney. My intention was now 
to sail around Cape Leeuwin direct for 
Mauritius on my way home, and so I coasted 
along toward Bass Strait in that direction. 
There was little to report on this part of 
the voyage, except changeable winds, “ bust- 
ers,” and rough seas. The 12th of Decem- 
ber, however, was an exceptional day, with a 
fine coast wind, northeast. The Spray early 
in the morning passed Twofold Bay and later 
Cape Bundooro in a smooth sea with land 
close aboard. The lighthouse on the cape 
dipped a flag to the Spray’s flag, and chil- 
dren on the balconies of a cottage near the 
shore waved handkerchiefs as she passed by. 
247 
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There were only a few people all told on the 
shore, but the scene was a happy one. I saw 
festoons of evergreen in token of Christmas, 
near at hand. I saluted the merrymakers, 


wishing them a “Merry Christmas,” and 
could hear them say, “I wish you the same.” 

From Cape Bundooro I passed by Cliff 
Island in Bass Strait, and exchanged signals 
with the light-keepers while the Spray worked 
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kill a whale was no more than to kill a rabbit. 
They believed him, and that settled it. As 
luck would have it, the very first one they 
saw on their cruise, although an ugly hump- 
back, was a dead whale in no time, Captain 
Young killing the monster at a single thrust 
of a harpoon. It was taken in towfor Sydney, 
where they put it on exhibition. Nothing 
but whales interested the crew of the gallant 
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up under the island. The wind howled that 
day while the sea broke over their rocky home. 

A few days later, December 17, the Spray 
came in close under Wilson’s Promontory, 
again seeking shelter. The keeper of the 
light at that station, Mr. J. Clark, came on 
board and gave me directions for Waterloo 
Bay, about three miles to leeward, for which I 
bore up at once, finding good anchorage there 
in a sandy cove protected from all westerly 
and northerly winds. 

Anchored here was the ketch Secret, a 
fisherman, and the Mary of Sydney, a steam 
ferry-boat fitted for whaling. The captain 
of the Mary was a genius, and an Australian 
genius at that, and smart. His crew, from 
a sawmill up the coast, had not one of them 
seen a live whale when they shipped; but 
they were boatmen after an Australian’s own 
heart, and the captain had told them that to 


Mary, and they spent most of their time 
gathering fuel on shore for a cruise on the 
grounds off Tasmania. Whenever the word 
“whale” was mentioned in the hearing of 
these men their eyes glistened with excite- 
ment. 

We spent three days in the quiet cove, 
listening to the wind outside. Meanwhile 
Captain Young and I explored the shores, 
visited abandoned miners’ pits, and pros- 
pected for gold ourselves. 

Our vessels, parting company the morning 
they sailed, stood away like seabirds each on 
its own course. The wind for a few days 
was moderate, and, with unusual luck of 
fine weather, the Spray made Melbourne 
Heads on the -22d of December, and, taken 
in tow by the steam-tug Racer, was brought 
into port. 

Christmas day was spent at a berth in the 
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river Yarrow, but I lost little time in shifting 
to St. Kilda, where I spent nearly a month. 

The Spray paid no port charges till she 
poked her nose into the custom-house, where, 
as in Pernambuco, she was charged tonnage 
dues, in this instance sixpence a ton on the 
gross. The collector exacted six shillings and 
sixpence, taking off nothing for the fraction 
under thirteen tons, her exact gross being 
12.70 tons. I squared the matter by charging 
people sixpence each for coming on board, 
and when this business got dull I caught a 
shark and charged them sixpence each to look 
at that. The shark was twelve feet six inches 
in length, and carried a progeny of twenty- 
six, not one of them less than two feet in 
length. A slit of a knife let them out ina 
canoe full of water, which, changed con- 
stantly, kept them alive one whole day. In 
less than an hour from the time I heard of 
the ugly brute it was on deck and on exhibi- 
tion, with rather more than the amount of 
the Spray’s tonnage dues already collected. 
Then I hired a good Irishman, Tom Howard 
by name, who knew all about sharks, both on 
the land and in the sea, and could talk about 
them, to answer questions and lecture. When 
I found that I could not keep abreast of the 
questions I turned the responsibility over 
to him. 

Returning from the bank, where I had been 
to deposit money early in the day, I found 
Howard in the midst of a very excited 
crowd, telling imaginary habits of the fish. 
It was a good show; the people wished to 
see it, and it was my wish that they should, 
but, owing to his over-stimulated enthu- 
siasm, I was obliged to let Howard resign. 
The income from the show and the proceeds 
of the tallow I had gathered in the Strait of 
Magellan, the last of which I had disposed 
of to a German soap-boiler at Samoa, put me 
in ample funds. 

January 24, 1897, found the Spray again 
in tow of the tug Racer, leaving Hobson’s 
Bay after a pleasant time in Melbourne and 
St. Kilda, which had been protracted by a 
succession of southwest winds that seemed 
never-ending. 

In the summer months, that is, Decem- 
ber, January, February, and sometimes into 
March, east winds are prevalent through Bass 
Strait and round Cape Leeuwin; but owing 
to a vast amount of ice drifting up from the 
Antarctic, this was all changed now and em- 
phasized with much bad weather, so much so 
that I considered it impracticable to pursue 
the course farther; therefore, mstead of 
thrashing round cold and stormy Cape Leeu- 
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win, I decided to spend a pleasanter and more 
profitable time in Tasmania, waiting for the 
season for favorable winds through Torres 
Strait, by the way of the Great Barrier Reef, 
the route I finally decided on. To sail this 
course would be taking advantage of anti- 
cyclones, which never fail, and besides it 
would give me the chance to put foot on the 
shores of Tasmania, round which I had sailed 
years before. 

I should mention that while I was at Mel- 
bourne there occurred one of those extraor- 
dinary storms sometimes called “rain of 
blood,” the first of the kind in many years 
about Australia. The “blood” came from a 
fine brick-dust matter afloat in the air from 
the deserts. A rain-storm setting in brought 
down this dust simply as mud; it fell in such 
quantities that a bucketful was collected 
from the sloop’s awnings, which were spread 
at the time. When the wind blew hard and 
I was obliged to furl awnings, her sails, un- 
protected on the booms, got mud-stained 
from clue to earing. 

The phenomena of dust-storms, well un- 
derstood by scientists, are not uncommon on 
the coast of Africa. Reaching some distance 
out over the sea, they frequently cover the 
track of ships, as in the case of the one 
through which the Spray passed in the earlier 
part of her voyage. Sailors no longer regard 
them with superstitious fear, but our credu- 
lous brothers on the land cry out “Rain of 
blood!” at the first splash of the awful mud. 

The rip off Port Phillip Heads, a wild 
place, was rough when the Spray entered 
Hobson’s Bay from the sea, and was rougher 
when she stood out. But, with sea-room and 
under sail, she made good weather imme- 
diately after passing it. It was only a few 
hours’ sail to Tasmania across the strait, the 
wind being fair and blowing hard. I carried 
the St. Kilda shark along, stuffed with hay, 
and disposed of it to Professor Porter, the cu- 
rator of the Victoria Museum of Launceston, 
which is at the head of the Tamar; and for 
many a long day to come may be seen there 
the shark of St. Kilda. Alas! the good but 
mistaken people of St. Kilda, when the illus- 
trated journals with pictures of my shark 
reached their news-stands, flew into a passion, 
and swept all papers containing mention of 
fish into the fire; for St. Kilda was a water- 
ing-place—and the idea of a shark there / 

The Spray was berthed on the beach at a 
small jetty at Launceston while the’ tide 
driven in by the gale that brought her up 
the river was unusually high; and she lay 
there hard and fast, with not enough water 
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ON BOARD AT ST. KILDA. 
around her at any time after to wet one’s 
feet till she was ready-to sail, and in order 
then to float her the ground was dug from 
under her keel. 

In this snug place I left her in charge of 
three children, while I made journeys among 
the hills and rested my bones, for the coming 
voyage, on the moss-covered rocks at the 
gorge hard by, and among the ferns I found 
wherever I went. My vessel was well taken 
care of. I never returned without finding 
that the decks had been washed and that 
one of the children, my nearest neighbor’s 
little girl from across the road, was at the 
gangway attending to visitors, while the 
others, a brother and sister, sold marine 
curios such as were in the cargo, on “ship’s 
account.” They were a bright, cheerful crew, 
and people came a long way to hear them 
tell the story of the voyage, and of the 
monsters of the deep “the captain had 
slain.” I had only to keep myself away to be 
a hero of the first water; and it suited me 
very well to rusticate in the forests and 
among the streams while this went on. 

February 1, 1897, on returning to my 
vessel I found waiting for me the letter of 
sympathy which I subjoin: 


A lady sends Mr. Slocum the inclosed five- 
pound note as a token of her appreciation of his 
bravery in crossing the wide seas on so small a 
boat, and all alone, without human sympathy to 
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help when danger threatened. All success to 


you. 


To this day I do not know who wrote it or 
to whom I am indebted for the generous gift 
it contained. I could not refuse a thing so 
kindly meant, but promised myself to pass 
it on with interest at the first opportunity, 
and this I did before leaving Australia. 

The season of fair weather around the 
north of Australia being yet a long way off, 
I sailed to other ports in Tasmania, where 
it is fine the year round, the first of these 
being Beauty Point, near which are Beacons- 
field and the great Tasmania gold-mine, 
which I visited in turn. I saw much gray, 
uninteresting rock being hoisted out of the 
mine there, and hundreds of stamps crushir g 
it into powder. People told me there was 
gold in it, and I believed what they said. 

I remember Beauty Point for its shady 
forest and for the road among the tall gum- 
trees. While there the governor of New 
South Wales, Lord Hampden, and his fam- 
ily came in on a steam-yacht, sight-seeing. 
The Spray, anchored near the landing-pier, 
threw her bunting out, of course, and prob- 
ably a more insignificant craft bearing the 
Stars and Stripes was never seen in those 
waters. However, the governor’s party seemed 
to know why it floated there and all about 
the Spraysand when I heard his Excellency 
say, “Introduce me to the captain,” or “ In- 
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troduce the captain to me,” whichever it 
was, I found myself at once in the presence 
of a gentleman and a friend, and one greatly 
interested in my voyage. If any one of the 
party was more interested than the governor 
himself, it was the Honorable Margaret, his 
daughter. On leaving, Lord and Lady Hamp- 
den decided to rendezvous with me on board 
of the Spray at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
“If we live,” they said, and I adding, for my 
part, “ Dangers of the seas excepted.” 

From Beauty Point. the Spray visited 
Georgetown, near the mouth of the river 
Tamar. This little settlement, I believe, 
marks the place where the first footprints 
were made by whites in Tasmania, though 
it never grew to be more than a hamlet. 

Considering that I had seen something of 
the world, and finding people here interested 
in adventure, I talked the matter over be- 
fore my first audience in a little hall by the 
country road. A piano having been brought 
in from a neighbor’s, I was helped out by the 
severe thumping it got, and by a “Tommy 
Atkins” song from a strolling comedian. 
People came from a great distance, and the 
attendance all told netted the house about 
three pounds sterling. The owner of the 
hall, a kind lady from Scotland, would take 
no rent, and so my lecture from the start 
was a success. 

From this snug little place I made sail for 
Devonport, a thriving place on the river 
Mersey, a few hours’ sail westward along the 
coast, and fast becoming the most important 
port in Tasmania. Large steamers enter 
there now and carry away great cargoes of 
farm produce, but the Spray was the first 
vessel to bring the Stars and Stripes to the 
port, the harbor-master, Captain Murray, told 
me, and so it is written in the port records. 
For the great distinction the Spray enjoyed 
many civilities while she rode comfortably 
at anchor in her port-duster awning that 
covered her from stem to stern. 

From the magistrate’s house,“ Malunnah,” 
on the point, she was saluted by the Jack both 
on coming in and on going out, and dear 
Mrs. Aikenhead, the mistress of Malunnah, 
supplied the Spray with jams and jellies of 
all sorts, by the case, prepared from the 
fruits of her ownrich garden— enough to last 
all the way home and to spare. Mrs. Wood, 
farther up the harbor, put up bottles of rasp- 
berry wine for me. At this point, more than 
ever before, I was in the land of good cheer. 
Mrs. Powell sent on board chutney prepared 
“as we prepare it in India.” Fish and game 
were plentiful here, and the voice of the 
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gobbler was heard, and from Pardo, farther 
up the country, came an enormous cheese; 
and yet people inquire: “What did you live 
on? What did you eat?” 

I was haunted by the beauty of the land- 
scape all about, of the natural ferneriesthen 
disappearing, and of the domed forest-trees 
on the slopes, and was fortunate in meeting 
a gentleman intent on preserving in art the 
beauties of his country. He presented me 
with many reproductions from his collection 
of pictures; also many originals to show my 
friends. 

I was charged to tell the glories of Tasma- 
nia in every land and on every occasion. This 
was Dr. McCall, M. L. C. The doctor gave me 
useful hints on lecturing. It was not with- 
out misgivings, however, that I filled away 
on this new course, and I am free to say 
that it is only by the kindness of sympa- 
thetic audiences that my oratorical bark has 
been held on even keel. The kind doctor 
came to me soon after with words of ap- 
proval, for,as in many other of my enter- 
prises, I had gone about it at once and 
without second thought. “Man, man,” said 
he, “great nervousness is only a sign of 
brain, and the more brain a man has the 
longer it takes him to get over the affliction; 
but,” he added reflectively, “you will get 
over it.” However, in my own behalf I think 
it only fair to say that I am not yet entirely 
cured. 

The Spray was hauled out on the marine 
railway at Devonport and examined carefully 
top and bottom, but was found absolutely free 
from the destructive teredo, and sound in 
all respects. To protect her further against 
the ravage of these insects the bottom was 
coated once more with copper paint, for she 
would have to sail through the Coral and 
Arafura seas before refitting again. Every- 
thing was done to fit her for all the known 
dangers. But it was not without regret that 
I looked forward to the day of sailing from a 
country of so many pleasant associations. If 
there was a moment in my voyage when I 
could have given it up, it was there and 
then; but no vacancies for a better post be- 
ing open, I weighed anchor April 16, 1897, 
and again put to sea. 

The season of summer was then over; 
winter was rolling up from the south, with 
fair winds for the north. A foretaste of 
winter wind sent the Spray flying round Cape 
Howe and as far as Cape Bundooro farther 
along, which she passed on the following 
day, retracing her course northward. This 
was a fine run, and boded good for the long 
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the stern; the other end 
of her hit the Spray. It 
turned out, however, that 
no damage was done be- 
yond the loss of anchor and 
chain, which from the 
shock of the collision had 
parted at the hawse. [ 
had nothing at all to com- 
plain of, though, in the 
end, for the captain, after 
he clubbed his ship, took 
the Spray in tow up the 
harbor, clear of all dan- 
gers, and sent her back 
again, in charge of an offi- 
cer and three men, to her 
anchorage in the bay, with 
a polite note, saying he 
would repair any damages 
done. But what yawing 
about she made of it when 
she came with a stranger 
at the helm! Her old friend 
the pilot of the Pinta would 
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THE “SPRAY” 
TASMANIA, FEBRUARY 22, 1897. 


voyage home from the antipodes. My old 
Christmas friends on Bundooro seemed to 
be up and moving when I came the second 
time by their cape, and we exchanged sig- 
nals again, while the sloop sailed along as 
before in a smooth sea and close to the 
shore. 

The weather was fine, with clear sky the 
rest of the passage to Port Jackson (Syd- 
ney), where the Spray arrived April 22, 1897, 
and anchored in Watson’s Bay, near the 
heads, in eight fathoms of water. The har- 
bor from the heads to Paramatta, up the 
river, was more than ever alive with boats 
and yachts of every class. It was, indeed, a 
scene of animation, hardly equaled in any 
part of the world. 

A few days later the bay was flecked with 
tempestuous waves, and none but stout ships 
carried sail. I was in a neighboring hotel 
then, nursing a neuralgia which I had picked 
up alongshore, and had only that moment 
got a glance of just the stern of a large, 
unmanageable steamship passing the range 
of my window as she forged in by the point, 
when the bell-boy burst into my room shout- 
ing that the Spray had “gone bung.” I 
tumbled out quickly, to learn that “bung” 
meant that a large steamship had run into 
her, and that it was the one of which I saw 
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not have been guilty of such 
lubberly work. But to my 
great delight they got 
her into a berth, and the 
neuralgia left me then, or was forgotten. 
The captain of the steamer, like a true sea- 
man, kept his word, and his agent, Mr. Colli- 
shaw, handed me on the very next day the 
price of the lost anchor and chain, with 
something over, for anxiety of mind. | re- 
member that he offered me twelve pounds at 
once; but my lucky number being thirteen, 
we made the amount thirteen pounds, which 
squared all accounts. 

I sailed again, May 9, before a strongsouth- 
west wind, which sent the Spray gallantly on 
as far as Port Stevens, where it fell calm and 
then came up ahead; but the weather was fine, 
and so remained for many days, which was a 
great change from the state of the weather 
experienced here some months before. 

Having a full set of admiralty sheet-charts 
of the coast and Barrier Reef, I felt easy 
in mind. Captain Fisher, R. N., who had 
steamed through the Barrier passages in 
H. M. S. Orlando, advised me from the first 
to take this route, and I did not regret com- 
ing back to it now. 

The wind, for a few days after passing Port 
Stevens, Seal Rocks, and Cape Hawk, was 
light and dead ahead; but these points are 
photographed on my memory from the trial 
of beating round them some months before 
when bound the other way. But now, with 
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a good stock of books on board, I fell to 
reading day and night, leaving this pleasant 
occupation merely to trim sails or tack, or 
to lie down and rest, while the Spray nib- 
pled at the miles. I tried to compare my 
state with that of old circumnavigators who 
sailed exactly over the route which I took 
from Cape Verde Islands or farther back to 
this point and beyond, but there was no 
comparison so far as I had got. Their hard- 
ships and romantic escapes—those of them 
who escaped death and worse sufferings— did 
not enter into my experience, sailing all alone 
around the world. For me is left to tell only 
of pleasant experiences, till finally my ad- 
ventures are prosy and tame. 

I had just finished reading some of the 
most interesting of the old voyages in woe- 
begone ships, and was already near Port 
Macquarie, on my own cruise, when I made 
out, May 13, a modern dandy craft in distress, 
anchored on the coast. Standing in for her, 
I found that she was the cutter-yacht Akbar, 
which had sailed from Watson’s Bay about 
three days ahead of 12 Spray, and that she 
had run at once int» trouble. No wonder 
she did so. It was a vase of babes in the 
wood or butterflies at sea. Her owner, on 
his maiden voyage, was all duck trousers; 
the captain, distinguished for the enormous 
yachtsman’s cap he wore, was a Murrum- 
bidgee' whaler before he took command of 
the Akbar; and the navigating officer, poor 
fellow, was as deaf as a post, and nearly as 
stiff and immovable as a post in the ground. 
These three jolly tars comprised the crew. 
None of them knew more about the sea 
or about a vessel than a newly born babe 
knows about another world. They were 
bound for New Guinea, so they said; perhaps 
it was as well that three tenderfeet, so tender 
as those, never reached that destination. 

The owner, whom I had met before he 
sailed, wanted to race the poor old Spray to 
Thursday Island en route. I declined the 
challenge, naturally, on the ground of the 
unfairness of three young yachtsmen in a 
clipper against an old sailor all alone in a 
craft of coarse build; besides that, I would 
not on any account race in the Coral Sea. 

“Spray ahoy!” they all hailed now. 
“What’s the weather goin’ t’ be, and don’t 
you think we ’d better go back t’ r-r-refit?” 

I thought, “If ever you get back, don’t 
refit,” but I said: “Give me the end of a 
rope, and I ’Il tow you into yon port farther 

! The Murrumbidgee is a small river winding among 


the mountains of Australia, and would be the last 
Place in which to look for a whale. 
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along; and on your lives,” I urged, “do not 
go back round Cape Hawk, for it’s winter to 
the south of it.” 

They purposed making for Newcastle 
under jury-sails; for their mainsail had been 
blown to ribbons, even the jigger had been 
blown away, and her rigging flew at loose 
ends. The Akbar, in a word, was a wreck. 

“Up anchor,” I shouted, “up anchor, and 
let me tow you into Port Macquarie, twelve 
miles north of this.” 

“No,” cried the owner; “we ’ll go back to 
Newcastle. We missed Newcastle on the way 
coming; we did n’t see the light, and it was 
not thick, either.” This he shouted very loud, 
and rather close, I thought, to the ear of the 
navigating officer, though ostensibly for my 
hearing. Again I tried to persuade them to 
be towed into the port of refuge so near at 
hand. It would have cost them only the 
trouble of weighing their anchor and passing 
me a rope; of this I assured them, but they 
declined even this, in sheer ignorance of a 
rational course. 

“What is your depth of water?” I asked. 

“Don’t know; we lost our lead, but all the 
chain is out. We sounded with the anchor.” 

“Send your dinghy over, and I ’ll give you 
a lead.” 

“We ’ve lost our dinghy, too,” they cried. 

“God is good, else you would have lost your- 
selves,” and “ Farewell,” was all I could say. 

The trifling service proffered by the Spray 
would have saved their vessel. 

“Report us,” they cried, as I stood on— 
“report us with sails blown away, and that 
we don’t care a dash and are not afraid.” 

“Then there is no hope for you,” and 
again “ Farewell.” 

I promised I would report them, and did so 
at the first opportunity, and out of humane 
reasons I dosoagain. On the following day I 
spoke the steamship Sherman, bound down the 
coast, and reported the yacht in distress, and 
that it would be an act of humanity to tow her 
somewhere away from her exposed position 
on an open coast. That she did not get a tow 
from the steamer was from no lack of funds 
to pay the bill; for the owner, lately heir to a 
few hundred pounds, had the money with him. 
The proposed voyage to New Guinea was to 
look that island over with a view to its pur- 
chase. It was about eighteen days before I 
heard of the Akbar again, which was on the 
31st of May, when I reached Cooktown, on the 
Endeavor River, where I found this news: 

May 31, the yacht Akbar, from Sydney for New 


Guinea, three hands on board, lost at Crescent 
Head; the crew saved. 
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So it took them several days to lose the 
yacht, after all. 

After speaking the distressed Akbar and 
the Sherman, the voyage for many days was 
uneventful save in the pleasant incident on 
May 16 of a chat by signal with the people 
on South Solitary Island, a dreary stone 
heap in the ocean just off the coast of New 
South Wales, in latitude 30° 12’ south. 

“What vessel is that?” they asked, as 
the sloop came abreast of theirisland. For 
answer I tried them with the Stars and 
Stripes at the peak. Down came their sig- 
nals at once, and up went the British ensign 
instead, which they dipped heartily. I under- 
stood from this that they made out my ves- 
sel and knew all about her, for they asked 
no more questions. They did n’t even ask if 
the “voyage would pay,” but they threw 
out this friendly message, “ Wishing you a 
pleasant voyage,” which at that very mo- 
ment I was having. 

May 19 the Spray, passing the Tweed 
River, was signaled from Danger Point, 
where those on shore seemed most anxious 
about the state of my health, for they asked 
if “all hands” were well, to which I could 
say, “Yes.” 

On the following day the Spray rounded 
Great Sandy Cape, and what is a notable 
event in every voyage, picked up the trade- 
winds, and these winds followed her now for 
many thousands of miles, never ceasing to 
blow from a moderate gale to a mild summer 
breeze, except at rare intervals. 

From the pitch of the cape was a noble 
light seen twenty-seven miles; passing from 
this to Lady Elliott Light, which stands on 
an island as a sentinel at the gateway of the 
Barrier Reef, the Spray was at once in the 
fairway leading north. Poets have sung of 
beacon-light and of pharos, but did ever 
poet behold a great light flash up before 
his path on a dark night in the midst of a 
coral sea? If so, he knew the meaning of 
his song. 

The Spray had sailed for hours in sus- 
pense, evidently stemming a current. Al- 
most mad with doubt, I grasped the helm to 
throw her head off shore, when blazing out of 
the sea was the light ahead. “Excalabar!” 
cried “all hands,” and rejoiced, and sailed 
on. The Spray was now in a protected sea 
and smooth water, the first she had dipped 
her keel into since leaving Gibraltar, and 
a change it was from the heaving of the 
misnamed “ Pacific” Ocean. 

The Pacific is perhaps, upon the whole, no 
more boisterous than other oceans, though 
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I feel quite safe in saying that it is not more 
pacific except in name. It is often wild 
enough in one part or another. I once knew 
a writer who, after saying beautiful things 
about the sea, passed through a Pacific hur- 
ricane, and became a changed man. But 
where, after all, would be the poetry of the 
sea were there no wild waves? At last here 
was the Spray in the midst of a sea of coral. 
The sea itself might be called smooth indeed, 
but coral rocks are always sharp and danger- 
ous. I trusted now to the mercies of the 
Maker of all reefs, keeping a good lookout 
at the same time for perils on every hand. 

But lo! the Barrier Reef, and the waters 
of many colors studded all about with en- 
chanted islands! I behold among them many 
safe harbors, else my vision is astray. On 
the 24th of May, the sloop, having made one 
hundred and ten miles a day from Danger 
Point, now entered Whitsunday Pass, and 
that night sailed through among the islands. 
When the sun rose next morning I looked 
back and regretted having gone by while it 
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was dark, for the scenery far astern was 
varied and charming. 

On the morning of the 26th Gloucester 
Island was close aboard, and the Spray 
anchored in the evening at Port Denison, 
where rests, on a hill, the sweet little town 
of Bowen, the future watering-place and 
health-resort of Queensland. The country 
all about here had a healthful appearance. 

The harbor was easy of approach, spa- 
cious, and safe, and afforded excellent hold- 
ing-ground. It was quiet in Bowen when 
the Spray arrived, and the good people with 
an hour to throw away on the second even- 
ing of her arrival came down to the School of 
Arts to talk about the voyage, it being the 
latest event. It was duly advertised in the 
two little papers, “ Boomerang” and “ Nully 
Nully,” in the one the day before the affair 
came off, and in the other the day after, 
which was all the same to the editor, and, 
for that matter, it was the same to me. 

Besides this, circulars were distributed 
with a flourish, and the “best bellman” in 
Australia was employed. But I could have 
keelhauled the wretch, bell and all, when he 
came to the door of the little hotel where my 
prospective audience and I were dining, and 
with his clattering bell and fiendish yell made 
noises that would awake the dead, all over 
the voyage of the Spray from “Boston to 
Bowen, the two Hubs in the cart-wheels of 
creation,” so the “Boomerang” said. 

Mr. Myles, magistrate, harbor master, 
land commissioner, gold warden, etc., was 
chairman, and introduced me, for what reason 
I never knew, except to embarrass me with 
a sense of vain ostentation and embitter my 
life, for Heaven knows I had met every per- 
son in town the first hour ashore. I knew 
them all by name now, and they all knew 
me. However, Mr. Myles was a good talker. 
Indeed, I tried to induce him to go on and tell 
the story while I showed the pictures, but 
this he refused to do. I may explain that it 
was a talk illustrated by stereopticon. The 
views were good, but the lantern, a thirty- 
shilling affair, was wretched, and had only an 
oil-lamp in it. 

I sailed early the next morning before the 
papers came out, thinking it best to do so. 
They each appeared with a favorable column, 
however, of what they called a lecture, so I 
learned afterward, and they had a kind word 
for the bellman besides. 

From Port Denison the sloop ran before 
the constant trade-wind, and made no stop at 
all, night or day, till she reached Cooktown, 
on the Endeavor River, where she arrived 
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Monday, May 31, 1897, before a furious blast 
of wind encountered that day fifty miles down 
the coast. On this parallel of latitude is 
the high ridge and backbone of the trade- 
winds, which about Cooktown amount often 
to a hard gale. 

I had been charged to navigate the route 
with extra care, and to feel my way over the 
ground. The skilled officer of the royal navy 
who advised me to take the Barrier Reef pas- 
sage wrote me that H. M.S. Orlando steamed 
nights as well as days through it, but that 
I, under sail, would jeopardize my vessel on 
coral reefs if I undertook to do so. 

Confidentially, it would have been no easy 
matter finding anchorage every night. The 
hard work, too, of getting the sloop under way 
every morning was finished, I had hoped, 
when she cleared the Strait of Magellan. 
Besides that, the best of admiralty charts 
made it possible to keep on sailing night 
and day. Indeed, with a fair wind, and in 
the clear weather of that season, the way 
through the Barrier Reef Channel, in all sin- 
cerity, was clearer than a highway in a busy 
city, and by all odds less dangerous. But to 
any one contemplating the voyage I would 
say, beware of reefs day or night, and on 
the land be wary still. 

“The Spray came flying into port like a 
bird,” said the longshore daily papers of 
Cooktown the morning after she arrived; 
“and it seemed strange,” they added, “that 
only one man could be seen on board work- 
ing the craft.” The Spray was doing her 
best, to be sure, for it was near night, and 
she was in haste to find a perch before dark. 

Tacking inside of all the craft in port, I 
moored the Spray at sunset nearly abreast 
the Captain Cook monument, and next morn- 
ing went ashore to feast my eyes on the very 
stones the great navigator had seen, for I 
was now on a seaman’s consecrated ground. 
But there seemed a question in Cooktown’s 
mind as to the exact spot where his ship, the 
Endeavor, hove down for repairs on her 
memorable voyage round the world. Some 
said it was not at all at the place where the 
monument now stood. A discussion of the 
subject was going on one morning where I 
happened to be, and a young lady present 
turning to me as one of some authority in 
nautical matters, very flatteringly asked my 
opinion. Well, I could see no reason why 
Captain Cook, if he made up his mind to 
repair his ship inland, could n’t have dredged 
out a channel to the place where the monu- 
ment now stood, if he had a dredging-ma- 
chine with him; for Captain Cook could do 
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’most anything, and nobody ever said that he 
had n’t a dredger along. The young lady 
seemed to lean to my way of thinking, and 
following up the story of the historical voy- 
age, asked if I had visited the point farther 
down the harbor where the great circum- 
navigator was murdered. This took my 
breath, but a bright school-boy coming along 
reliev.d my embarrassment, for, like all boys, 
seeing that information was wanted, he vol- 
unteered to supply it. Said he: “Captain 
Cook was n’t murdered ’ere at all, ma’am; ’e 
was killed in Hafrica: a lion et ’im.” 

I think it was in 1866 that the old steam- 
ship Soushay, from Batavia for Sydney, put 
in at Cooktown for scurvy-grass, as I always 
thought, and “incidentally” to land mails. 
On her sick-list was my fevered self; and so 
I did n’t see the place till I came back on the 
Spray thirty-one years later. And nowI saw 
coming into port the physical wrecks of 
miners from New Guinea, destitute and dy- 
ing. Many had died on the way and had been 
buried at sea. He would have been a hard- 
ened wretch who could look and not try to do 
something for them. 

The sympathy of all went out to these 
sufferers, but the little town was already 
straitened from a long run on its benevo- 
lence. I thought of the matter, of the lady’s 
gift to me at Tasmania, which I had prom- 
ised myself I would keep only as a loan, but 
found now, to my embarrassment, that I had 
invested the money. However, the good 
Cooktown people wished to hear a story of 
the sea, and how the crew of the Spray fared 
when illness got aboard. Accordingly, tit, 
little Presbyterian church on the hill was 
opened for a conversation; everybody talked, 
and they made a roaring success of it. 
Judge Chester, the magistrate, was at the 
head of the gam, and so it was bound to suc- 
ceed. He it was who annexed the island of 
New Guinea to Great Britain. “While I 
was about it,” said he, “I annexed the bloom- 
ing lot of it.” There was a ring in the state- 
ment pleasant to the ear of an old voyager. 
However, the Germans made such a row 
over the judge’s mainsail haul that they got 
a share in the venture. 
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Well, I was now indebted to the miners of 


Cooktown for the great privilege of adding 


a mite to a worthy cause, and to Judge 
Chester all the town was indebted for a 
general good time. The matter standing 
so, I sailed on June 6, 1897, heading away for 
the north as before. 

Arrived at a very inviting anchorage 
about sundown, the 7th, I came to, for the 
night, abreast the Claremont light-ship. This 
was the only time throughout the passage 
of the Barrier Reef Channel that the Spray 
anchored, except at Port Denison and at En- 
deavor River. On the very night following 
this, however (the 8th), I regretted keenly, 
for an instant, that I had not anchored be- 
fore dark, as I might have done easily under 
the lee of a coral reef. It happened in this 
way. The Spray had just passed M Reef 
light-ship, and left the light dipping astern, 
when, going at full speed, with sheets off, 
she hit the M Reef itself on the north end, 
where I expected to see a beacon. 

She swung off quickly on her heel, how- 
ever, and with one more bound on a swell 
cut across the shoal point so quickly that | 
hardly knew how it was done. The beacon 
was n’t there. At least, I did n’t see it. I 
had n’t time to look for it after she struck, 
and certainly it did n’t much matter then 
whether I saw it or not. 

But this gave her a fine departure for 
Cape Greenville, the next point ahead. I saw 
the ugly boulders under the sloop’s keel as 
she flashed over them, and I made a menta! 
note of it that the letter M, for which the 
reef was named, was the thirteenth one in 
ouralphabet, and that thirteen, as noted years 
before, was still my lucky number. The 
natives of Cape Greenville are notoriously 
bad, and I was advised to give them the go- 
by. Accordingly, from M Reef I steered 
outside of the adjacent islands, to be on the 
safe side. Skipping along now, the Spray 
passed Home Island, off the pitch of the 
cape, soon after midnight, and squared 
away on a westerly course. A short time 
later she fell in with a steamer bound south, 
groping her way in the dark and making the 
night dismal with her own black smoke. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
BY JOHN MORLEY. 


SECOND 
IV. PURITANISM AND THE DOUBLE ISSUE. 


WAHE greatest liberty of our 
a kingdom is religion,” said 
Pym, and Oliver Cromwell’s 
place in history is due to the 
breadth with which he un- 
derwent this mastering im- 
pression of the time, and 
his own person the double 
conditions, political and moral, of national 
advance. The conditions were twofold, but 
religion strikes the key-note. Like other 
movements, the course of the Reformation 
followed the inborn differences of human 
temperament, and in due time divided itself 
into a right wing and a left. Passion and 
logic, the two great working elements of 
revolutionary change, often over-hot the one, 
and narrow and sophistical the other, carry 
men along at different rates according to 
their natural composition, and drop them 
at different stages. Most go to fierce ex- 
tremes; few hold on in the “quiet flow of 
truths that soften hatred, temper strife”; 
and for these chosen spirits there is no place 
in the hour of conflagration. In England 
the left wing of Protestantism was Puritan- 
ism, and Puritanism in its turn threw out an 
extreme left, with a hundred branches of its 
own. The history of Cromwell almost exactly 
covers this development from the steady- 
going doctrinal Puritanism that he found 
prevailing when he first emerged upon the 
public scene, down to the faiths of the hun- 
dred and seventy enthusiastic sects whom he 
left preaching and praying and warring be- 
hind him when his day was over. 

In this long process, so extensive and so 
complicated,—an inter-related evolution of 
doctrine, discipline, manners, ritual, church 
polity, all closely linked with corresponding 
changes in affairs of civil government, —it is 
not easy to select a leading clue through the 
labyrinth. It is not easy to disentangle the 
double plot in church and state, nor to fix in 
a single formula that great twofold impulse, 
religious and political, under which Crom- 
well’s age, and Cromwell the man of his age, 
marched toward their own ideals of purified 
life and higher citizenship. It is enough 
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here to say in a word that in the Cromwell- 
ian period, when the ferment, at once so 
subtle and so tumultuous, had begun to clear, 
it was found that, though by no direct and 
far-sighted counsel of Cromwell’s own, two 
new principles had struggled into recognized 
life upon English soil—the principle of tol- 
eration, and the principle of free or volun- 
tary churches, These might both of them 
have seemed to be of the very essence of 
the Reformation, but, as everybody knows, 
free inquiry and free conscience, the twin 
pillars of Protestantism in its fundamental 
theory, were in practice hidden out of sight 
and memory, and, as we shall see, even Crom- 
well and his Independents shrank from the 
full acceptance of their own doctrines. The 
advance from the early to the later phases 
of Puritanism was not rapid. Heated as the 
effervescence was, its solid products were 
slow to disengage themselves. Only by steps 
did the new principles of toleration and the 
free church find a place even in the two most 
capacious understandings of the time—in 
the majestic reason of Milton and the vigor- 
ous and penetrating practical perceptions of 
Cromwell. 

Puritanism meanwhile profited by the 
eommon tendency among men of all times 
to set down whatever goes amiss to some- 
thing wrong in government. It is in vain 
for the most part that sage observers like 
Hooker try to persuade us that “these stains 
and blemishes, springing from the root of 
human frailty and corruption, will remain 
until the end of the world, what form of gov- 
ernment soever take place.” Mankind is by 
nature too restless, too readily indignant, too 
hopeful, too credulous of the unknown, ever 
to acquiesce in this. But the English Revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century was no 
mere ordinary case of a political opposition. 
The Puritans of the Cromwellian time were 
forced into a brave and energetic conflict 
against misgovernment in church and state. 
But it is to the honor of Puritanism in all its 
phases that it strove with unending con- 
stancy, by the same effort to pierce inward 
to those very roots of “human frailty and 
corruption ” which are always the true cause 
of the worst mischiefs of an unregenerate 
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world. Puritanism came from the deeps. It 
was, like Stoicism, monasticism, Jansenism, 
even Mohammedanism, a manifestation of 
elements in human nature that are inde- 
structible. It flowed from yearnings that 
make themselves felt in Eastern world and 
Western; it sprang from aspirations that 
breathe in men and women of many commu- 
nions and faiths; it arose in instincts that sel- 
dom conquer for more than a brief season, 
and yet are never crushed. An ascetic and 
unworldly «way of thinking about life, a rig- 
orous moral strictness, the subjugation of 
sense and appetite, a coldness to every ele- 
ment in worship and ordinance external to 
the believer’s own soul, a dogma unyielding 
as cast-iron—all these things satisfy moods 
and sensibilities in man that are often silent 
and fleeting, are easily drowned in reaction, 
but are readily responsive to the awgkening 
voice. 

History, as Dollinger has said, is no sim- 
ple game of abstractions; men are more 
than doctrines. It is nota certain theory of 
grace that makes the Reformation: it is 
Luther, it is Calvin. Calvin shaped the 
mold in which the bronze of Puritanism 
was cast. That commanding figure, of such 
vast power, yet somehow with so little luster, 
by his unbending will, his pride, his sever- 
ity, his French spirit of system, his gift for 
government, for legislation, for dialectic 
in every field, his incomparable industry and 
persistence, had conquered a more than pon- 
tifical ascendancy in the Protestant world. 
He meets us in England, as in Scotland, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, and the rising 
England across the Atlantic. He had died 
(1564) a generation before Cromwell was 
born, but his influence was still at its height. 
Nothing less than to create in man a new 
nature was his far-reaching aim, to regener- 
ate character, to simplify and consolidate 
religious faith. His scheme comprehended 
a doctrine that went to the very root of 
man’s relations with the scheme of universal 
things; a church order as closely compacted 
as that of Rome; a system of moral disci- 
pline as concise and as imperative as the code 
of Napoleon. He built it all upon a certain 
theory of the government of the universe, 
which by his agency has exerted an amazing 
influence upon the world. Such a theory 
might have been expected to sink men 
crouching and paralyzed into the blackest 
abysses of despair, and it has in fact been 
answerable for much anguish in many a 
human heart. Still Calvinism has proved 
itself a famous soil for rearing heroic 
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natures. Founded on St. Paul and on Au- 
gustine, it was in a sentence this: that 
before the foundations of the world were 
laid, it was decreed by counsel secret to us 
that some should be chosen out of mankind 
to everlasting salvation, and others to curse 
and damnation; that, in the figure of the 
memorable passage of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, as the potter has power over the clay, 
so men are fashioned by antemundane will, 
some to be vessels of honor and of mercy, 
others to be vessels of dishonor and of 
wrath; that the Potter has mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth. On this black granite of Fate, 
Predestination, and Foreknowledge absolute, 
the strongest of the Protestant fortresses 
all over the world were founded. Well might. 
it have been anticipated that fatalism as 
unflinching as this would have driven men 
headlong into “desperation and wretchless- 
ness of most unclean living.” Yet that was no 
more the actual effect of the fatalism of St. 
Paul, Augustine, and Calvin than it was of 
the fatalism of the Stoics or of Mohammed. 
On the contrary, Calvinism exalted its vo- 
taries to a pitch of heroic moral energy that 
has never been surpassed; and men who were 
bound to suppose themselves moving in 
chains inexorably rivetted, along a track 
ordained by a despotic and unseen Will be- 
fore time began, have yet exhibited an active 
courage, a resolute endurance, a cheerful 
self-restraint, an exulting self-sacrifice, that 
men count among the highest glories of 
the human conscience. It is interesting to 
think what is the secret of this strange 
effect of the doctrine of fatality; for that 
was the doctrine over which Cromwell 
brooded in his hours of spiritual gloom, and 
on which he nourished his fortitude in days 
of fierce duress, of endless traverses and 
toils. Is it, as some have said, that people 
embraced a rigorous doctrine because they 
were themselves by nature austere, absolute, 
stiff, just rather than merciful? Is it, in 
other words, character that fixes creed, or 
creed that fashions character? Or is there 
a bracing and an exalting effect in the un- 
rewarded morality of Calvinism; in the doc- 
trine that good works done in view of future 
recompense have no merit; in that obedience 
to duty for its own sake which, in Calvin as 
in Kant, has been called one of the noblest 
efforts of human conscience toward pure 
virtue? Or, again, is there something in- 
vigorating and inspiring in the thought of 
acting in harmony with eternal law, however 
grim; of being no mere link in a chain of 
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mechanical causation, but a chosen instru- 
ment in executing the sublime decrees of 
invincible power and infinite intelligence? 

However we may answer all the insoluble 
practical enigmas that confronted the Cal- 
vinist, just as for that matter they confront 
the philosophic necessarian or determinist 
of to-day, Calvinism was the general theory 
through which Cromwell looked forth upon 
the world. That he ever argued it out, or 
was of a turn of mind for arguing it out, we 
need not suppose. Without ascending to 
those clouded and frowning heights, he es- 
tablished himself on the solid rock of Cal- 
vinistic faith that made their base. 

In these metaphysics of belief the various 
sections of the Puritans were in the main 
_agreed; but all through Cromwell’s time we 
are also to think of a large group of very 
different questions floating through men’s 
minds, sometimes vaguely, sometimes with 
precision, rising into prominence one day, 
dwindling away the next. At the heart of 
them all was the acceptance of the Bible as 
the sole authority, the one repository of all 
authentic tests, sources, and standards of 
doctrine, discipline, and ritual. No tradition, 
no early fathers, no official intermediaries, 
no human handiwork, to come between. This 
substitution of the book for the church was 
the essence of the Protestant revolt, and it 
was the essence of Cromwell’s whole intel- 
lectual being. Like “the Christian Cicero,” 
twelve centuries before, he said: “We who 
are instructed in the science of truth by the 
Holy Scriptures know the beginning of the 
world and its end.” 

Simplification is the key-word to the Ref- 
ormation, as it is to every other revolution 
with amoral core. The vast fabric of belief, 
practice, and worship which the hosts of 
popes, doctors, schoolmen, founders of 
orders, the saints and sages in all their 
classes and degrees, had with strong brains 
and devout hearts built up in the life and 
imagination of so many centuries, was 
brought back to the ideal of a single sim- 
plified relation—God, the Bible, the con- 
science of the individual man, and nothing 
more nor beyond. 

Cromwell’s Bible was not what the Bible 
is to-day. Criticism, comparative, chrono- 
logical, philological, historical, had not im- 
paired its position as the direct word of God, 
a single book, one and whole, one page as 
Inspired as another, one text as binding as 
another. Faith in the literal construction of 
the word was pushed to an excess as much 
resemblinga true superstition or over-belief 
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as anything imputed to the Catholics. Sci- 
ence had set up no reign of law, nor hinted 
a doubt on the probabilities of miraculous 
intervention. No physical theories had 
dimmed faith in acts of specific creation; 
the aérial perspective and vistas of time 
were very primitive. Whatever happened, 
great or small, was due to wrath or favor 
from above. They were tormented by no 
misgiving, as Ranke says, how “the secrets 
of divine things could be brought into such 
direct connection with the complications of 
human affairs.” The God to whom Cromwell 
in heart as in speech appealed was no 
“stream of tendency,” no “supernaturalistic 
hypothesis,” but the Lord of Hosts of the Old 
Testament. The saints and Puritans were 
the chosen people. All the denunciations of 
the prophets against the oppressors of Israel 
were applied to the letter against bishops 
and princes. And Moses and Joshua, Gideon 
and Barak, Samson and Jephthah, were the 
antitypes of those who now in a Christian 
world thought themselves called, like those 
heroes of old time, to stop the mouths of lions 
and turn to flight the armies of the aliens. 
Cromwell is never weary of proclaiming 
that the things that have come to pass have 
been the wonderful works of God, breaking 
the rod of the oppressor. Great place and 
business in the world, he says, is not worth 
looking after; he does not seek such things; 
he is called to them, and is not without as- 
surance that the Lord will enable his poor 
worm to do his will and fulfil his generation. 
The vital thing is to fear unbelief, self-seek- 
ing, confidence in the arm of flesh, and opin- 
ion of any instruments that they are other 
than as dry bones. Of dogma he rarely 
speaks. Religion to him is not dogma, but 
communion with a Being apart from dogma. 
“Seek the Lord and his face continually,” 
he writes to Richard Cromwell, his son; 
“let this be the business of your life and 
strength, and let all things be subservient 
and in order to this.” To Richard Mayor, 
the father of his son’s wife, he says: “ Truly 
our work is neither from our own brains nor 
from our courage and strength; but we fol- 
low the Lord who goeth before, and gather 
what he scattereth, that so all may appear 
to be from him.” “Bid your wife,” he says 
to Fleetwood, the second husband of his 
daughter Bridget, “beware of a bondage 
spirit. Fear is the natural issue of such a 
spirit; the antidote is Love. The voice of 
Fear is: If I had done this, if I had avoided 
that, how well it had been with me! . 
Love argueth in this wise: What a Christ 
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have I; what a Father in and through him! 
. What God hath done, what he is to 
us in Christ, is the root of our comfort: 
in this is stability; in us is weakness.” 
Such is ever the refrain, incessantly re- 
peated, to his family, to the Parliament, on 
the homely occasions of domestic life, in the 
time of public peril, in the day of battle, in 
the day of crowning victory; this is the 
spirit by which his soul is possessed. All 
work is done by a divine leading. He ex- 
presses lively indignation with the Scottish 
ministers, because they dared to speak of 
the battle of Dunbar, that marvelous dis- 
pensation, that mighty and strange appear- 
ance of God’s, as a mere “event.” He warns 
the Irish that if they resist they must ex- 
pect what the providence of God will cast 
upon them, “in that which is falsely called 
the Chance of War.” ; 
To displace Calvinism, the aims of Laud and 
of wiser men than Laud, required a new 
spiritual basis, and this was found in the 
doctrines of the Dutch Arminius. They had 
arisen in Holland at the beginning of the 
century, marking there a liberal and ration- 
alist reaction against Calvinistic rigor, and 


they were now welcomed by the Laudians 
as bringing a needed keystone to the quaking 


double arch of church and state. Armini- 
anism had been condemned at the Synod 
of Dort (1618-19); but as a half-way house 
between Catholicism on the one hand and 
Calvinism on the other, it met a want in 
the minds of a rising generation in England 
who disliked Rome and Geneva equally, and 
sought to found an Anglo-Catholic school of 
their own. Laud concerned himself much 
less with the theology than with the latent 
politics of Arminianism, and in fact he usu- 
ally denied that he was an Arminian. He 
said, as many others might have said, that 
the question was one beyond his faculties. 
It was as statesman rather than as keeper 
of the faith that he discerned the bearings 
of the great Dutch heresy, which was to 
permeate the Church of England for many a 
generation to come. In Arminianism Pre- 
destination was countered by Free Will; 
implacable Necessity by room for merciful 
Contingency; Man the Machine by Man the 
self-determining agent, using means, observ- 
ing conditions. How it is that these strong 
currents and cross-currents of divinity land 
men at the two antipodes in politics, we 
need not here attempt to trace. Unseen, 
non-logical, fugitive, and subtle are the 
threads and fine filaments of air that draw 
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opinion to opinion. They are like the occult 
affinities of the alchemist, the curious sym- 
pathies of old physicians, or the attraction 
of hidden magnets. All history shows us 
how theological ideas abound in political 
aspects to match, and Arminianism, which in 
Holland had itself sprung into vogue in 
connection with the political dispute be- 
tween Barneveld and Prince Maurice, rapidly 
became in England the corner-stone of faith 
in a hierarchy, a ceremonial church, and a 
monarchy. This is not the less true because 
in time the course of events drew some of 
the Presbyterian phalanx further away from 
Calvinism than they would have thought 
possible in earlier days, when, like other 
Puritans, they deemed Arminianism no bet- 
ter than a forecourt of popery, atheism, 
Socinianism, and all the other unholy shrines. 
To the student of opinions viewing the theo- 
logical. controversy of Cromwell’s time with 
impartial eye it is clear that, while Calvin- 
ism inspired incomparable energy, concen- 
tration, resolution, the rival doctrine covered 
a wider range of human nature, sounded 
more abiding depths, and comprehended 
better all the many varied conditions under 
which the “poor worm” of Calvin and of 
Cromwell] strives to make the best of itself 
and to work out the destinies of its tiny day. 
“Truth,” said Arminius, “even theological 
truth, has been sunk in a deep well, whence 
it cannot be drawn forth without much 
effort.” But these pensive sayings are ill 
suited for a time when the naked sword is 
out of the sheath. Each side believed that 
it was at least the possessor of truth enough 
to fight for; and what is peculiar in the 
struggle is that each party and subdivision 
of a party, from King Charles down to the 
Leveler and the Fifth Monarchy Man, held 
his ideal of a church inseparably bound up 
with his ideal of the rightly ordered state. 


V. THE INTERIM. 


WENTWORTH said in his early days that it 
was ill contending with the king outside of 
Parliament. Acting on this maxim, the 
popular leaders, with the famous exception 
of Hampden, watched the king’s despotic 
courses for eleven years without much pub- 
lic question. Duties were levied by royal 
authority alone. Monopolies were extended 
over all the articles of most universal con- 
sumption. The same sort of inquisition into 
title that Wentworth had practised in Ireland 
was applied in England, under circumstances 
of less enormity, yet so oppressively that the 
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THE KING’S MESSENGER. 


people of quality and honor, as Clarendon 
calls them, upon whom the burden of such 
proceedings mainly fell, did not forget it 
when the day of reckoning came. The Star 
Chamber, the Council, and the Court of High 
Commission, whose province affected affairs 
ecclesiastical, widened the area of their 
arbitrary jurisdiction, invaded the province 
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of the regular courts, and inflicted barbarous 
punishments. Everybody knows the cases of 
Leighton, of Lilburne, of Prynne, Burion, 
and Bastwick; how for writing books against 
prelacy, or play-acting, or Romish inn 
tions by church dignitaries, men of edt 
tion and learned professions were set in ‘ 
pillcry, had their ears cut off, their no: 
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slit, their cheeks branded, were heavily fined, 
and flung into prison for so long as the king 
chose to keep them there. 

Even these gross outrages on personal 
right did less to rouse indignation than the 
exaction of ship-money; nor did the exaction 
of the impost itself create so much alarm as 
the doctrines advanced by servile judges in 
its vindication, 
using “a logic 
that left no man 
anything that he 
might call his 
own.” The fa- 
mous Italian who 
has earned so 
bad a name in 
the world for 
lowering the 
standards of pub- 
lic virtue and hu- 
man self-esteem 
said that men 
sooner forget the 
slaying of a fa- 
ther than the 
taking of their 
But 


property. 
Charles, with the 
best will to play 


the Machiavel- 
lian if he had 
only known how, 
never more than 
half learned the 
lessons of the 
part. But he be- 
lieved, indeed, 
that hehadfound 
in ship-money not only a source of supply 
for the navy, of which he had a special care, 
but what Clarendon calls “a spring and 
magazine that should have no bottom, and 
an everlasting supply of all occasions.” This 
would have rid him once for all of the mas- 
tery of parliaments. 

The general alarms led to passive resis- 
tance in Essex, Devonshire, Oxfordshire. A 
stout-hearted merchant of the City of Lon- 
don brought the matter on a suit for false 
imprisonment before the King’s Bench. Here 
one of the judges actually laid down the 
doctrine that there is a rule of law and a 
rule of government, and that many things 
which might not be done by the rule of law 
may be done by the rule of government. In 
other words, law must be tempered by reason 
of state, which is as good as to say no law. 
With more solemnity the lawfulness of the 
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tax was argued in the famous case of John 
Hampden for a fortnight (1637) before the 
twelve judges in the Exchequer Chamber. 
The result was equally fatal to that principle 
of no taxation without assent of Parliament 
to which the king had formally subscribed in 
passing the Petition of Right. The decision 
against Hampden contained the startling 
propositions that 
no statute can 
bar a king of his 
regality; that 
statutes taking 
away his royal 
power in defense 
of his kingdom 
are void; that 
the king has an 
absolute author- 
ity to dispense 
with any law 
in cases of ne- 
cessity, and of 
this necessity he 
alone must bethe 
judge. This de- 
cision has been 
truly called one 
of the great 
events of Eng- 
lish history. 

All this was 
manifestly no- 
thing less than 
revolution. Such 
decisions, as 
Straffordargued, 
madetheking ab- 
solute at home 
and very formidable abroad. For if he could 
impose a tax for a navy, why should he not 
impose one for the army; and if he could 
levy an army to resist invasion, why should 
he not carry the army abroad to prevent 
invasion? So completely was the despotic 
scheme worked out, if not in the mind of the 
king, at least in the stronger will of his 
powerful adviser. Both the system of gov- 
ernment and its temper were designated by 
Strafford and Laud under the cant watch- 
word of Thorough. As a system it meant 
personal rule in the state and an authority 
beyond the law-courts in the church. As 
denoting political temper it meant the prose- 
cution of the system through thick and thin, 
without fainting or flinching, without half- 
measures or timorous stumbling; it meant 
vigilance, dexterity, and, above all, relentless 
energy. Such was Thorough. The counter- 
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watchword was as good. If this was the unbroken silence. 
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Of Cromwell we have 


battle-ery of the court, Root-and-Branch hardly a glimpse, and he seems to have 
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reform as it unconsciously drifted into revo- 
lution. But things went very slowly. 

It is a remarkable fact that the country in 
the face of this conspiracy against law and 
usage lay still. No active resistance was 
attempted or even whispered. Pym kept 
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patiently as most of his neighbors. After 
some short unquietness of the people, says 
Clarendon, and some forward and obstinate 
disturbances in trade upon the dissolution in 
1629, “there quickly followed so excellent a 
composure throughout the whole kingdom 
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that the like peace and tranquillity for ten 
years was never enjoyed by any nation. 
During the whole time that these pressures 
were exercised, and those new and extraor- 
dinary ways were run, this kingdom enjoyed 
the greatest calm and the fullest measure of 
felicity that any people in any age for so long 
time together have been blessed with, to the 
wonder and envy of all the parts of Chris- 
tendom.” All the facts, as we follow them 
year by year, support this view. In truth 
the notion that Englishmen have ever been 
restlessly inclined to change, though often 
favored by conservatives to awaken what 
they think salutary alarms, and by liberals 
to keep their own spirits up, has no founda- 
tion. As we shall see, when, after eleven 
years of misgovernment, a Parliament was 
chosen, it was found too moderate for its 
work. 

It was in his native country that Charles 
first came into direct conflict with the re- 
ligious fervor that was to destroy him. It 
only needed a spark to set in flames the 
fabric that king and archbishop strove to 
rear. This spark flew over the border from 
Scotland, where Charles and Laud played 
with fire. John Knox had persuaded his 
countrymen in the previous century to ac- 
cept the doctrines of Calvin and to organize 
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their Reformed church on the model of 
Geneva. In Scotland the Reformation had 
been a popular movement, springing from 
new and deepened religious experience and 
sense of individual responsibility in the hearts 
and mindsofthecommon people. Bishops had 
not ceased to exist, but their authority was 
little more than shadow. By the most fatal 
of the many infatuations of his life, Charles 
tried (1637) to make the shadow substance, 
and to introduce canons and a service-book 
framed by Laud and his friends in Eng- 
land. Infatuation as it was, policy was 
the prompter. Charles, Strafford, and Laud 
all felt that the bonds between the three 
kingdoms were dangerously loose, slender, 
troublesome, and uncertain. As Cromwell, 
too, perceived when his time came, these 
three understood the need for union on 
closer terms between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and, in accordance with the 
mental fashion of the time, they regarded 
ecclesiastical uniformity as the key to po- 
litical unity. Some Scottish historians have 
held that the royal innovations might have 
secured silent and gradual acquiescence 
in time, if no compulsion had been used. 
“What an open and determined line of con- 
duct so signally failed to accomplish might 
perhaps too easily have been secured by 
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passive forbearance” (D Laing). Patience 
is the last lesson that statesmen and rulers 
can be brought to learn. The rugged Scots, 
.s it was, broke out in violent revolt, and 
t spread like flame through their kingdom. 
\lmost the whole nation hastened to sub- 
scribe that famous National Covenant (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1638), which, even as we read it in 
these cool and far-off days, is still vibrating 
and alive with all the passion, the faithful- 
ness, the wrath that inspired the thousands 
of stern fanatics who set their hands to it. 
Its fierce enumeration of the abhorred doc- 
trines and practices of Rome, its scornful 
maledictions on them, are hot with the same 
lurid flames as glow in the retaliatory lists 
of heresy issued from Rome itself. It is in 
this National Covenant of 1638 that we find 
ourselves at the heart and central fire of mili- 
tant Puritanism of the seventeenth century. 

It is a curious thing that people in Eng- 
land were so little alive to what was going on 
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in Scotland until the storm broke. Nobody 
cared to know anything about Scotland, and 
they were both more interested and better 
informed as to what was passing in Germany 
or Poland than what happened across the 
border. The king handled Scotch affairs him- 
self, with two or three of the Scotch nobles, 
and things had come to extremities before 
he opened them either to his counselors or 
to the public in England. Meanwhile, the 
clause in the Covenant against intending 
any diminution of the king’s power speedily 
received qualifications that were easy to 
foresee. An armed force was set in motion 
toward the border. 

The king had advanced to York, and there 
heard such news of the obstinacy of the 
rebels, of the disaffection of his own men to 
the quarrel, and of mischief that might fol- 
low from too close intercourse between Scots 
and English, that in his bewilderment he 
sanctioned the pacification of Berwick (June, 
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1639). Disputes arose upon its terms; the 
Scots stubbornly extended their demands; 
Richelieu secretly promised help. Charles 
summoned Strafferd to his side from Ireland, 
and that haughty counselor told him that 
the Scots must be whipped into their senses 
again. Then (March, 1640) he crossed back 
to Ireland for money and troops. War be- 
tween the king and his Scots was now cer- 
tain, and it was the necessities of this war 
that led to the first step in saving the free- 
dom of England. 


VI. THE SHORT PARLIAMENT. 

In 1640 the king, in straits that left him no 
choice, sought aid from Parliament. The 
Short Parliament, that now assembled, defi- 
nitely opens the first great chapter of the Re- 
bellion. After twenty years the Restoration 
closed it. Eighteen of these years are the 
public life of Cromwell.. The movement, it 
is true, that seemed to begin in 1640, itself 
flowed from forces that had been slowly 
gathering since the death of Elizabeth, just 
as the Restoration, closing one chapter, pre- 
pared another that ended in 1688. But the 
twenty years from 1640 to 1660 mark a con- 
tinuous journey, with definite beginning and 
end. The first act of the revolutionary play 
cannot be judged or understood until the 
curtain has fallen on the fifth. France, a 
century and more after, marched along a 
blood-stained road in a period that likewise 
extended not very much over twenty years, 
from the calling of the States-General, in 
1789, through consulate and empire, to Mos- 
cow and to Leipsic. Only time tells all. 

In a fine figure the greatest of Roman 
poets paints the struggle of warrior hosts 
upon the plain, the gleam of burnished arms, 
the fiery wheeling of the horse, the charges 
that thunder on the ground. But yet, he 
says, there is a tranquil spot on the far-off 
heights whence all the scouring legions seem 
as if they stood still, and all the glancing 
flash and confusion of battle as if it were 
blended in a sheet of steady flame.' So his- 
tory makes the shifting things seem fixed. 
Posterity sees a whole. With the statesman 
in revolutionary times it is not so. Through 
decisive moments that seemed only trivial, 
and by important turns that seemed indiffer- 
ent, he explores dark and untried paths, 
groping his way through a jungle of vicissi- 
tude, ambush, stratagem, expedient; a match 
for fortune in all her moods, lucky if now and 
again he catches a glimpse of the polar star. 

1 Lucretius, ii. 323-332. 
VoL. LIX.—34, 
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Such is the case of Cromwell. It is well to 
cherish what has been rightly called his- 
tory’s “serene and soothing touch”; but 
we may not forget the torrid air of revo- 
lutionary times, the blinding sand-storms 
of faction, the suspicions, jealousies, and 
hatreds, the distortions of mood and aim, 
the fierce play of living passions, that put 
an hourly strain of untold intensity on the 
constancy, the prudence, and the valor of 
a revolutionary leader. 

Cromwell was chosen one of the two mem- 
bers for the borough of Cambridge, “the 
greatest part of the burgesses being present 
in the hall.” The Short Parliament sat only 
for three weeks (April 13—May 5), and its 
first proceeding disclosed that eleven years 
had not cooled the quarrel. But the new 
Parliament was essentially moderate and 
loyal, and this, as I have said, is another 
proof how little of general exasperation the 
eleven years of misrule without a Parliament 
had produced. The veteran Coke was dead. 
Wentworth, from firm friend, had turned 
fierce enemy. Sir John Eliot was gone. 
The rigors of his prison-house in the Tower 
could not break his dauntless spirit, but they 
killed him. The king knew well what he was 
doing, and even carried his vindictiveness 
beyond death. Eliot’s young son petitioned 
the king that he might carry the remains to 
Cornwall to lie with those of his ancestors. 
Charles wrote on the petition: “ Let Sir John 
Eliot’s body be buried in the parish of that 
church where he died.” His ashes lay un- 
marked in the chapel of the Tower. 

Eliot’s comrades were left with Pym at 
their head, and before long they warned the 
king, in words destined to bear a terrible 
meaning, that Eliot’s blood still cried for 
vengeance or for repentance. The case had 
to some extent passed out of the hands of 
the lawyers, like Selden, and antiquaries, 
like Cotton. Burke, in dealing with the 
American Revolution, makes some weighty 
comments upon the fact that the greater 
number of the deputies sent to the first 
Revolutionary Congress were lawyers; and 
the legal character of the vindication of civil 
freedom, from the accession of James I or 
earlier, was not wholly lost at Westminster 
until the death of Charles I. But just as the 
lawyers had eclipsed the authority of the 
churchmen, so now they were themselves 
displaced by country gentlemen with gifts 
of parliamentary ‘statesmanship. Of this 
new type Pym was a commanding instance. 
Pym was not below Eliot in zeal, and he 
was better than Eliot in measure, in judg- 
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ment, and in sagacious instinct for action. 
He instantly sounded the note. The redress 
of grievances must go before the grant of a 
penny either for the Scotch war or anything 
else. The claim of Parliament over preroga- 
tive was raised in louder tones than had ever 
been heard in English constitutional history 
before. The king supposed that his proof 
that the Scots were trying to secure aid 
from France would kindle the flame of old 
national antipathies. England loved neither 
Frenchmen nor Scots. Nations, for that 
matter, do not often love one another. But 
the English leaders knew the emergency, 
knew that the cause of the Scots was their 
own, and were as ready to seek aid from 
Frenchmen as their successors, a generation 
later, were to seek aid from Dutchmen.! The 
perception every hour became clearer that 
the cause of the Scots was the cause of 
England, and with wise courage they re- 
solved to address the king against a war 
with his Scottish subjects. When this in- 
tention reached his ears, though he must 
have foreseen a move so certain to fit the 
Parliamentary tactics of the hour, Charles 
flew into a passion, called a council for six 
o'clock the next morning, and, apparently 
with not more than the hesitating approval 
of Strafford, hurriedly determined to dissolve 
the Parliament. As usual with him, this im- 
portant decision was due to levity, and not 
to calculation. Before night he found out 
his mistake, and was impatiently asking whe- 
ther he could not recall the body that he had 
just dismissed. 

The spirits of his opponents rose. Things, 
they argued, must be worse before they 
could be better. This Parliament, they said, 
would never have done what was necessary 
to be done. Another Parliament was inevita- 
ble; then their turn at last would come; then 
they would meet the king and his ministers 
with their own daring watchword; then in 
good earnest they would press on for Thor- 
ough in another and an unexpected sense. 
Meanwhile for six months the king’s position 
became every day more desperate. All the 
wheels of prerogative were set in motion to 
grind out gold. The sheriffs and the bailiffs 
squeezed only driblets of ship-money. Even 
the judges grew uneasy. Charles urged the 
City for loans, and threw aldermen into 
prison for refusing; but the City was the 
Puritan stronghold, and was not to be fright- 
ened. He begged from France, from Spain, 

' Pym protested to the French minister in London 


his zeal for the interests of France, just as Sydney did 
later (Cousin, “Mme. de Chevreuse,” p. 167 n.). 
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from the moneyed men of Genoa, and even 
from the Pope of Rome. But neither pope 
nor king nor banker would lend to a borrower 
who had no security, financial, military, or 
political. He tried to debase the coinage, 
but people refused in fury to take copper 
for silver or threepence for a shilling. 

It was idle for Strafford to tell either the 
London citizens or the Privy Council of the 
unsparing devices by which the King of 
France filled his treasury. Whether, if 
Charles had either himself possessed the 
iron will, the capacious grasp, the deep craft 
and policy of Richelieu, or had committed 
himself wholly into the hands of Strafford, 
who was endowed with some of Richelieu’s 
essentials of mastery, the final event would 
have been different, is an interesting prob- 
lem for historic rumination. As it was, the 
whole policy of Thorough fell into ruins. 
The trained bands were called out, and com- 
missions of array were issued, but they only 
spread distraction. The Convocation of the 
clergy heightened the general irritation, not 
only by continuing, against the constitution, 
to sit after the Parliament had disappeared, 
but by framing new canons about the east- 
ern position and other vexed points of cere- 
mony; by proclaiming the order of kings to 
be sacred and of divine right; and finally by 
winding up their unlawful labors with the 
imposition upon large orders of important 
laymen of an oath never to assent to alter 
the government of the church “by arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, etc.”—an unhappy 
and random conclusion that provoked much 
rude anger and derision. This proceeding 
raised in its most direct form the central 
question whether, under cover of the royal 
supremacy, the clergy were to bear rule in- 
dependent of Parliament. Even Laud never 
carried impolicy further. Rioters threatened 
the palace at Lambeth, and the archbishop, 
though he was no coward, was forced to flee 
for refuge to Whitehall. Meanwhile the 
king’s military force, disaffected, ill disci- 
plined, ill paid, and ill accoutred, was no 
match for the invaders. The Scots crossed 
the Tyne, beat the English at Newburn, 
occupied Newcastle, and pushed on to Dur- 
ham and the Tees. There seemed to be 
nothing to hinder their march to London. 
In London, wrote an observer, people were 
as distracted as if the day of judgment were 
hourly expected. 

Charles again recalled Strafford from Ire- 
land, and that courageous genius acquired 
as much ascendancy as the levity of the king 
could allow. Never came any man, he says, 











to so lost a business: the army altogether 
unexercised and unprovided of all neces- 
saries, the horse all cowardly, a universal 
affright in all, a general disaffection to the 
king’s service, none sensible of his dis- 
honor. Nothing could be gloomier. “I had 
the honor,” said Strafford, in his caustic 
style, “to be of his Majesty’s Privy Council; 
yet I was not of the Almighty’s, to under- 
take to bespeak the event of war before- 
hand.” A Parliament could not be avoided, 
as Pym and his friends had foreseen, and 
they brought to bear, both through their 
allies among the peers and by great popular 
petitions, a pressure that Charles was pow- 
erless to resist. On the very eve of the 
great resolve, the king had some reason to 
suspect that what had already happened in 
Scotland might easily happen in England, 
and if he did not himself call a Parliament, 
one would be held without him. 

The calling of the Parliament marked for 
the king his first great humiliation. The 
depth of the humiliation made future con- 
flict only more certain. Everybody knew 
that, even without any deep-laid or sinister 
design, Charles’s own instability of nature, 
the secret convictions of his conscience, the 
intrinsic plausibilities of ancestral kingship, 
and the temptation of accident, would surely 
draw him on to try his fortune again. What 
was in appearance a step toward harmonious 
cooperation for the good government of the 
three kingdoms was in truth the set open- 
ing of a desperate pitched battle, and it is 
certain that neither king nor Parliament had 
ever counted up the chances of the future. 
Probably most of the political contests of 
history have been undertaken upon the like 
uncalculating terms. 


Vil. THE LONG PARLIAMENT— CROMWELL 


IN HIS FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE elections showed how Charles had 
failed to gage the humor of his people. 
Nearly three hundred of the four hundred 
and ninety members who had sat in the 
Short Parliament were chosen over again. 
Not one of those who had then made a 
mark in opposition was rejected, and the 
new members were believed almost to a 
man to belong in one degree or another to 
the popular party. Of the five hundred 
names that made up the roll of the House 
of Commons at the beginning of the Long 
Parliament, the counties returned only 
ninety-one, while the boroughs returned four 
hundred and five, and it was in the boroughs 
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that hostility to the policy of the court was 
sharpest. Yet few of the Commons belonged 
to the trading class. It could not be other- 
wise when more than four fifths of the 
population lived in the country, when there 
were only four considerable towns outside 
of London, and when the rural classes were 
supreme. A glance at the list shows us 
Widdringtons and Fenwicks from Northum- 
berland; Curzons from Derbyshire; Curwens 
from Cumberland; Ashtons, Leighs, Shut- 
tleworths, Bridgmans, from Lancashire; 
Lyttons and Cecils from Herts; Derings and 
Knatchbulls from Kent; Ingrams, Went- 
worths, Cholmeleys, Danbys, Fairfaxes, from 
the thirty seats in Yorkshire; Grenvilles, 
Edgcombes, Bullers, Rolles, Godolphins, 
Vyvyans, Northcotes, Trevors, Carews, from 
the four-and-forty boroughs of Cornwall. 
These and many another historic name make 
the list to-day read like a catalogue of the 
existing county families, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the House of Lords 
now contains a smaller proportion of an- 
cient blood than the famous lineages that 
figure in the roll of the great revolutionary 
House of Commons. It was essentially an 
aristocratic and not a popular house, as be- 
came only too clear five or six years later, 
when Levelers and Soldiers came into the 
field of politics. It must not be forgotten 
that the old baronage had been reduced te- 
low fifty at the accession of James I; he 
doubled their number, partly for money and 
partly with a view of strengthening the 
crown against the advancing invasion of the 
Commons. But there seems to have been no 
difference between old baronage and new in 
antagonism to the designs of the king and 
his two chief counselors. 

The Long Parliament was made up of the 
very flower of the English gentry and the 
educated laity. It is curious how many of 
the leaders came from that ancient seat of 
learning which was so soon to become, as it 
for so long remained, the center of all who 
held for church and king. Selden was a mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, and Pym, 
Fiennes, Marten, Vane, were all of them Ox- 
ford men, as well as Hyde, Falkland, Digby, 
and others who in time passed over to the 
royal camp. A student of our day has re- 
marked that these men collectively repre- 
sented a larger relative proportion of the 
best intellect of the country, of its energy 
and talents, than is looked for now in the 
House of Commons. It is, at any rate, true 
that of Englishmen then alive and of mature 
powers only two famous names are missing, 
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Milton and Hobbes. When the Parliament 
opened, Dryden was a boy at Westminster 
School; the future author of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a lad of twelve, was mending pots 
and kettles in Bedfordshire; and Locke, the 
future defender of the emancipating princi- 
ples that now put on practical shape and 
power, was a boy of eight. Newton was not 
born until 1642, a couple of months after the 
first clash of arms at Edgehill. 

In the early days of the Rebellion, the 
peers had work to do not any less important 
than the Commons, and for a time, though 
they had none of the spirit of the old barons 
at Runnymede, they were in tolerable agree- 
ment with the views and temper of the 
lower house. The temporal peers were a 
hundred and twenty-three, and the lords 
spiritual twenty-six, of whom, however, when 
the Parliament got really to business, no 
more than eighteen remained. Alike in pub- 
lic spirit and in attainments the average of 
the House of Lords was undoubtedly high. 
Like other aristocracies in the seventeenth 
century, the English nobles were no friends 
to high-flying ecclesiastical pretensions, and, 
like other aristocrats, they were not without 
many jealousies and grievances of their own 
against the power of the crown. Another 
remark is worth making. Either history or 
knowledge of human nature might teach us 
that great nobles often take the popular 
side without dropping the pretensions of 
class in their hearts, and it is not mere peev- 
ishness when the Royalist historian says that 
Lord Say and Sele was as proud of his qual- 
ity and as pleased to be distinguished from 
others by his title as any man alive. 


CROMWELL had been again returned for the 
borough of Cambridge. The extraordinary 
circumstance has been brought out that at 
the meeting of the Long Parliament Crom- 
well and Hampden between them could count 
no fewer than seventeen relatives and con- 
nections; and by 1647 the figure had risen 
from seventeen to twenty-three. When the 
day of retribution came, eight years later, 
out of the fifty-nine names on the king’s 
death-warrant, ten were kinsmen of Oliver, 
and out of the hundred and forty of the 
king’s judges sixteen were more or less 
closely allied to him. Oliver was now in 
the middle of his forty-second year, and his 
days of homely peace had come once for all 
to an end. Everybody knows the picture of 
him drawn by a young Royalist; how one 
morning he “perceived a gentleman speak- 
ing, very ordinarily appareled in a plain cloth 
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suit ill made by a country tailor, with plain 
linen, not very clean, and a speck or two of 
blood upon his little band; his stature of 
good size; his sword stuck close to his side: 
his voice sharp and untunable, his eloquence 
full of fervor,” says this too fastidious ob- 
server, “that I sincerely profess it lessened 
much my reverence unto that great council, 
for this gentleman was very much harkened 
unto.” 

Another recorder of the time describes 
“his body as well compact and strong; his 
stature of the average height; his head so 
shaped as you might see in it both a store- 
house and shop of a vast treasury of natural 
parts. His temper exceeding fiery; but the 
flame of it, kept down for the most part, is 
soon allayed with these moral endowments 
he had. He was naturally compassionate 
toward objects in distress, even to an effem- 
inate measure; though God had made him 
a heart wherein was left little room for any 
fear but what was due to Himself, of which 
there was a large proportion, yet did he ex- 
ceed in tenderness toward sufferers.” 

“When he delivered his mind in the 
House,” says a third, going beyond the 
things that catch the visual eye, “it was 
with a strong and masculine excellence, 
more able to persuade than to be persuaded. 
His expressions were hardy, opinions reso- 
lute, asseverations grave and vehement, al- 
ways intermixed (Andronicus-like) with sen- 
tences of Scripture, to give them the greater 
weight, and the better to insinuate into the 
affections of the people. He expressed him- 
self with some kind of passion, but with 
such a commanding, wise deportment till, at 
his pleasure, he governed and swayed the 
House, as he had most times the leading 
voice. Those who find no such wonders in 
his speeches may find it in the effect of 
them.” 

We have yet another picture of the inner 
qualities of the formidable man, drawn by 
the skilled pencil of Clarendon. In the early 
days of the Parliament, Cromwell sat on a 
committee to examine a case of inclosure of 
waste in his native county. The townsmen, 
it was allowed, had come in a riotous and 
warlike manner with sound of drum, and had 
beaten down the obnoxious fences. Such 
doings have been often heard of, but per- 
haps not half so often as they should have 
been, even down to our own day. Lord Man- 
chester, the purchaser of the lands inclosed, 
issued writs against the offenders, and at the 
same time both he and the aggrieved com- 
moners presented petitions to Parliament. 
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Cromwell moved for a reference to a com- 
mittee. Hyde was chairman, and afterward 
was often heard to describe the demeanor 
of his turbulent colleague. The scene brings 
Oliver too vividly before us ever to be 
omitted. “Cromwell,” says Hyde, “ordered 
the witnesses and petitioners in the method 
of the proceeding, and seconded and en- 
larged upon what they said with great pas- 
sion; and the witnesses and persons con- 
cerned, who were a very rude kind of people, 
interrupted the counsel and witnesses on the 
other side with great clamor when they said 
anything that did not please them; so that 
Mr. Hyde was compelled to use even sharp 
reproofs and threats to reduce them to such 
a temper that the business might be quietly 
heard. Cromwell in great fury reproached 
the chairman for being partial, and that he 
discountenanced the witnesses by threaten- 
ing them; the other appealed to the com- 
mittee, which justified him, and declared 
that he behaved himself as he ought to do; 
which more inflamed him, Cromwell, who 
was already much too angry. When upon 
any mention of matter of fact, or of the 
proceeding before and at the inclosure, the 
Lord Mandevil desired to be heard, and with 
great modesty related what had been done, 
Mr. Cromwell did answer and reply upon 
him with so much indecency and rudeness, 
and in language so contrary and offensive, 
that every man would have thought that, as 
their natures and their manners were as 
opposite as it is possible, so their interest 
could never have been the same. In the 
end, his whole carriage was so tempestuous, 
and his behavior so insolent, that the chair- 
man found himself obliged to reprehend him, 
and tell him that if he, Mr. Cromwell, pro- 
ceeded in the same manner, he, Mr. Hyde, 
would presently adjourn the committee, and 
the next morning complain to the House of 
him.” Such was the outer Cromwell. 

The twofold impulse of the times has been 
already indicated, and here is Cromwell’s ex- 
position of it: “Of the two greatest con- 
cernments that God hath in the world, the 
one is that of religion and of the preserva- 
tion of the professors of it; to give them all 
due and just liberty; and to assert the truth 
of God: the other thing cared for is the 
civic liberty and interest of the nation. 
Which, though it is, and I think it ought to 
be, subordinate to the more peculiar interest 
of God, yet it is the next best God hath 
given men in this world; and if well cared 
for, it is better than any rock to fence men 
in their other interests. Besides, if any who- 
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soever think the interests of Christians and 
the interest of the nation inconsistent, I 
wish my soul may never enter into their 
secrets.” 

Firm in his belief in direct communion 
with God, a sovereign Power unseen; hark- 
ening for the divine voice, his steps guided 
by the divine hand, yet he moved full in the 
world and in the life of the world. Of books, 
as we have seen, he knew little. Of the yet 
more invigorating education of responsible 
contact with large affairs, he had as yet had 
none. Into men and the ways of men, he had 
enjoyed no opportunity of seeing far. Des- 
tined to be the most famous soldier of his 
time, he had completed two thirds of his 
allotted span, and yet he had never drilled a 
troop, or seen a movement in a fight, or the 
leaguer of a stronghold or a town. He was 
both cautious and daring; both patient and 
swift; both tender and fierce; both sober and 
yet willing to face tremendous risks; both 
cool in head and yet with a flame of passion 
in his heart. His exterior rough and unpol- 
ished, and with an odd turn for rustic buf- 
fooneries, he had the quality of directing a 
steady, penetrating gaze into the center of 
a thing. Nature had endowed him with a 
power of keeping his own counsel that was 
sometimes to pass for dissimulation; a keen 
eye for adjusting means to ends that was 
often taken for craft; and a high-hearted 
insistence on determined ends that by those 
who love to think the worst was counted 
as guilty ambition. The foundation of the 
whole was a temperament of energy, vigor, 
resolution. Cromwell was one of the men 
who are born to force great causes to the 
proof. 


Vill. THE FALL OF STRAFFORD. 


BEFORE this famous Parliament had been 
many days assembled, occurred one of the 
most dramatic moments in the history of 
English freedom. Strafford was at the head 
of the army at York. When a motion for a 
grand committee on Irish affairs had been 
carried, his friends in London felt that it 
was he who was struck at, and by an express 
they sent him peremptory warning. His 
friends at York urged him to stay where he 
was. The king and queen, however, both 
pressed him to come, and both assured him 
that if he came he should not suffer in his 


person, his honor, or his fortune. Strafford, 
well knowing his peril, but undaunted, 
quickly posted up to London, resolved to 
impeach his enemies of high treason for 
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inviting the Scots into the kingdom. His- 
torians may argue forever about the legal- 
ities of what had happened, but the two 
great actors were under no illusions. The 
only question was who should draw his 
sword first and get home the swiftest thrust. 
The game was a terrible one, with fierce 
stakes, My head or thy head; and Pym and 
Strafford knew it. 

The king received his minister with favor, 
and again swore that he would protect him. 
No king’s word was ever worse kept. Straf- 
ford next morning went down to the House 
of Lords, and was received with expressions 
of honor and observance. Unluckily for him, 
he was not ready with his articles of charge, 
and in a few hours it was too late. That 
afternoon the blow was struck. Pym, who 
had as marked a genius for quick and in- 
trepid action as any man who ever sat in the 
House of Commons, rose and said there was 
matter of weight to be imparted. The lobby 
without was quickly cleared, the door was 
locked, and the key laid upon the table. The 
discussion on Strafford’s misdeeds in Ireland 
and in his government as president of the 
Council of the North went on until between 
four and five in the afternoon. Then Pym, 
with somethree hundred members behind him, 
passed through a throng who had been gath- 
ered by the tidings that new things were on 
foot, and on reaching the bar of the House of 
Lords he told them that by virtue of a com- 
mand from the Commons in Parliament, and 
in the name of all the Commons of England, 
he accused Thomas, Earl of Strafford, of 
high treason, and desired his committal to 
prison for a very few days until they pro- 
duced the articles and grounds of their ac- 
cusation. Strafford was in the palace at 
Whitehall during these proceedings. The 
news fell like a thunderbolt upon his friends 
around him, but he kept a composed and 
confident demeanor. “I will go,” he said, 
“and look mine accusers in the face.” “ With 
speed he comes to the House; he calls rudely 
at the door; the keeper of the black rod 
opens; his lordship, with a proud, glooming 
countenance, makes toward his place at the 
board-head ; but at once many bid him rid the 
House.” When the Lords had settled their 
course, he was recalled, commanded to kneel 
at the bar, and informed of the nature of 
his delinquency. He went away in custody. 
“Thus he, whose greatness in the morning 
owned a power over two kingdoms, in the 
evening straitened his person betwixt two 
walls.” From the Tower, whither he was 
soon conveyed, he wrote to his wife: “ Al- 
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beit all be done against me that art and 
malice can devise, with all the rigor possi- 
ble, yet I am in great inward quietness, and 
a strong belief God will deliver me out of all 
these troubles. The more I look into my 
case, the more hope I have, and sure if there 
be any honor and justice left, my life will 
not be in danger; and for anything else, 
time, I trust, will salve any other hurt which 
can be done me. Therefore hold up your 
heart, look to the children and your house, 
let me have your prayers, and at last, by 
God’s good pleasure, we shall have our 
deliverance when we may as little look for 
it as we did for this blow of misfortune, 
which, I trust, will make us better to God 
and man.” 

The business lasted for some five months. 
The actual trial began on March 22 (1641), 
and went on for fourteen days. The memora- 
ble scene was the assertion on the grandest 
scale of the deep-reaching principle of the 
responsibility of ministers, and it was the 
opening of the last and greatest of the civil 
wars within the kingdom. A shrewd eye-wit- 
ness has told us how people began to assem- 
ble at five in the morning, and filled the hall 
by seven; how the august culprit came at 
eight, sometimes excusing delay by contra- 
riety of wind and tide, in a barge from the 
Tower, with a guard of musketeers and hal- 
berdiers, and he usually found the king half 
an hour before him in an unofficial box, by 
the side of the queen. “It was daily,” says 
the Covenanter, “the most glorious assem- 
bly the Isle could afford; yet the gravity not 
such as I expected; oft great clamor with- 
out about the doors; in the intervals while 
Strafford was making ready for answers, the 
Lords got always to their feet, walked and 
clattered; the lower house men too loud 
chattering; after ten hours, much public 
eating, not only of confections but of flesh 
and bread, bottles of beer and wine going 
thick from mouth to mouth without cups, 
and all this in the king’s eye.” 

With the impeachment of Strafford the 
whole position comes directly into view. 
Strafford divided universal hatred with his 
confederate the archbishop, who had been 
impeached a few days after himself. He 
was the symbol and impersonation of all that 
the realm had for many long years suffered 
under. In England the name of Strafford 
stood for lawless exactions, arbitrary courts, 
the free quartering of troops, the standing 
menace of a papist enemy from the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. The Scots 
execrated him as the instigator of energetic 
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war against their country and their church. 
Ireland, in all its ranks and classes, having 
through its Parliament applauded him as 
a benefactor, now with strange versatility 
cursed him as a tyrant. It was the weight 
of all these converging animosities that de- 
stroyed him. “Three whole kingdoms,” says 
a historian of the time, “were his accusers, 
and eagerly sought in one death a recom- 
pense of all their sufferings.” 


Vipwep as a strictly judicial proceeding, the 
trial of Strafford was as hollow as the yet 
more memorable trial in the same historic 
hall eight years later. The expedients fora 
conviction that satisfied our Lords and Com- 
mons were little better than the expedients 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal in Jacobin 
Paris at the close of the next century. The 
charges were vague, general, and saturated 
with questionable inference. The evidence, 
on any rational interpretation of the facts, 
was defective at almost every point. 

That Strafford had been guilty of treason 
in any sense in which a sound tribunal going 
upon strict law could have convicted him, 
nobody now maintains, or perhaps even then 
maintained. 

Oliver St. John, in arguing the attainder 
before the Lords, put the reali point. “Why 
should he have Jaw himself who would not 
that others should have any? We indeed 
give laws to hares and deer, because they 
are beasts of chase; but we give none to 
wolves and foxes, but knock them on the 
head wherever they are found, because they 
are beasts of prey.” This was the whole 
issue—not law, but my head or thy head. In 
revolutions it has often been that there is 
nothing else for it; and there was nothing 
else for it here. But the revolutionary ax 
is double-edged, and so men found it when 
the Restoration came. 

Meanwhile, the one thing for Pym was to 
make sure. That Strafford designed to sub- 
vert what, in the opinion of the vast major- 
ity of Englishmen, were the fundamental 
liberties of the realm, there was no moral 
doubt, though there was little legal proof. 
That he had earned the title of a public 
enemy; that his continued eligibility for a 
place in the counsels of the king would have 
been a public danger, and his escape from 
punishment a public disaster; and that if he 
had not been himself struck down, he would 
have been the first to strike down the cham- 
pions of free government against absolute 
monarchy, —these are the propositions that 
are the political justification of the step 
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taken by the Commons when, after fourteen 
sittings, they began to fear that impeach- 
ment might fail them. They resorted to the 
more drastic proceeding of a bill of at- 
tainder. They were surrounded by imminent 
danger. They knew of plots to bring the 
royal army down upon the Parliament. 
They heard whispers of the intention of the 
French king to send over a force to help his 
sister, and of money coming from the Prince 
of Orange, the king’s new son-in-law. Tales 
came of designs for Strafford’s escape from 
the Tower. Above all was the peril that the 
king, in his desperation and in spite of the 
new difficulties in which such a step would 
land him, might suddenly dissolve them. It 
was this pressure that carried the bill of 
attainder through Parliament, though Pym 
and Hampden at first opposed it, and though 
Selden, going beyond Hyde and Falkland, 
who abstained, actually voted against it. 
Men’s apprehensions were on their sharpest 
edge. Then it was that the Earl of Essex, 
rejecting Hyde’s arguments for merely ban- 
ishing Strafford, gave him the pithy reply, 
“Stone-dead hath no fellow.” 

Only one man could defeat the bill, and 
this was Strafford’s master. The king’s 
assent was as necessary for a bill of at- 
tainder as for any other bill, and if there 
was one man who might have been expected 
to refuse assent, it was the king. The bill 
was passed on a Saturday (May 8). Charles 
took a day to consider. He sent for vari- 
ous advisers, lay and episcopal. Archbishop 
Usher and Juxon told him, like honest men, 
that if his conscience did not consent, he 
ought not to act, and that he knew Strafford 
to be innocent. In truth, Charles a few days 
before had appealed to the Lords not to 
press upon his conscience, and told them 
that on his conscience he could not condemn 
his minister of treason. Williams, sharper 
than his two brother prelates, invented a 
distinction between the king’s public con- 
science and his private conscience, not un- 
like that which was pressed upon George III 
on a famous occasion in 1800. He urged 
that, though the king’s private conscience 
might acquit Strafford, his public conscience 
ought to yield to the opinion of the judges. 
Strafford had written to him a week before 
and begged him to pass the bill. “Sir, my 
consent shall more acquit you herein to God 
than all the world can do besides. To a will- 
ing man there is no injury done; and as, by 
God’s grace, I forgive all the world with 
calmness and meekness of infinite content- 
ment to my dislodging soul, so, sir, to you 
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I can give the life of this world with all the 
cheerfulness imaginable, in the just ac- 
knowledgment of your exceeding favors.” 
Little worthy was Charles of so magnani- 
mous a servant. Attempts have been made 
at palliation. The queen, it is said, might 
have been in danger from the anger of the 
multitude. “Let him,” it is gravely enjoined 
upon us, “who has seen wife and child and 
all that he holds dear exposed to imminent 
peril, and has refused to save them by an 
act of baseness, cast the first stone at 
Charles.” The equity of history is both a 
noble and a scientific doctrine, but its de- 
crees cannot be settled by the domestic 
affections. Time has stamped the abandon- 
ment of Strafford with an ignominy that 
cannot be washed out. It is the one act 
of his life for which Charles himself pro- 
fessed remorse. “Put not your trust in 
princes,” exclaimed Strafford when he 
learned the facts. “I dare look death in the 
face,” he said stoically, as he passed out of 
the Tower gate to the block; “I thank God 
I am not afraid of death, but do as cheerfully 
put off my doublet at this time as ever I did 
when I went to my bed.” A Puritan lady 
wrote at the time that he died like Seneca, 
but not like one that had tasted the mystery 


of godliness. In truth, Strafford had ever 
been-of the Roman type. “His mishaps,” 
said his confederate, Laud, “were that he 
groaned under the public envy of the nobles, 
and served a mild and gracious prince 
who knew not how to be nor to be made 
great.” 


IX. THE EVE OF THE WAR. 


WHEN Mary Stuart in 1567 rode away a 
captive from Carbery Hill, she seized the 
hand of her foe, Lord Lindsay, and holding 
it aloft in her grasp, she swore by it, “I will 
have your head for this, so assure you.” 
This was in Guise-Tudor blood, and her 
grandson’s passion for revenge, if less loud, 
was not less deep. The destruction of Straf- 
ford, and the humiliation that his own 
share in that bitter deed had left in the 
heart of the king, darkened whatever pros- 
pect there might at any time have been of 
peace between Charles and the Parliamen- 
tary leaders. Charles was one of the men 
vindictive in proportion to their impotence, 
who are never beaten with impunity. His 
thirst for retaliation was unquenchable. Of 
this the popular leaders were well aware, as 
they were well aware, too, of the rising 
sources of weakness in their own ranks. 
Seeing no means of escape, the king assented 
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to a series of reforming bills, which swept 
away the Star Chamber, the Court of High 
Commission, the assumed right to levy ship- 
money, and the other more flagrant civ’! 
grievances of the reign. These were all 
measures obviously necessary for the res- 
toration or renovation of the constitution, 
and they stood the test of altered times. 
He went further and into a new region in 
agreeing to a law that guaranteed the as- 
sembly of a Parliament at least once in three 
years, whether with the king’s consent or 
without. Further still he went when he as- 
sented to an act for prolonging the life of 
the sitting Parliament until it should vote 
for its own dissolution (May 1, 1641). Here 
it was that reform became revolution. To 
deprive the monarch of the right of taking 
the sense of his people at his own time, and 
to make dissolution depend upon an act of 
Parliament passed for the occasion, was to 
go on to ground that had never been trodden 
before. It convinced the king more strongly 
than ever that to save his crown, in the 
only sense in which he thought a crown 
worth wearing, he would have to fight for 
it. Yet it was he who had forced the quarrel 
to this pitch. Pym, Cromwell, and the rest 
were not the men to forget his lawless per- 
secution of Eliot; nor that Charles had ex- 
tinguished Parliaments for eleven years; 
nor how, even after his return to the con- 
stitution only the year before, he had 
petulantly broken the Short Parliament 
after a session of no more than three weeks. 
It would have been judicial blindness to mis- 
take what was actually passing before their 
eyes. They knew of plot upon plot. In April 
Pym had come upon one design among the 
courtiers to bring up the northern army to 
overawe the Parliament. Almost before this 
was exposed, a second conspiracy of court and 
officers was known to be on foot. It was the 
Scots who now, as so often, held the key of 
the position. Charles’s design was manifestly 
to win such popularity and influence in Scot- 
land that he might be allowed to use the 
army of that kingdom in concert with his own 
army in the north of England to terrify his 
mutinous Parliament and destroy its leaders. 
Such a policy was futile from its foundation: 
as if the Scots, who cared for their church 
far more than they cared for his crown, were 
likely to lend themselves to the overthrow 
of the only power that could secure what 
they cherished most, against an unmasked 
enmity bent on its destruction. The defeat 
of the English Parliament must bring with 
it the discomfiture of Christ’s kirk in Scot- 
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land. In the month of August Charles left 
London to visit his northern kingdom. The 
vigilance of the Parliament men was not for 
an instant deceived. They promptly guessed 
that the purpose of his journey must be to 
seek support for reaction, and his rejection 
of their remonstrances against his absence 
deepened their suspicion. 

They had indeed more reasons than this 
for uneasiness. The first of those moments 
of fatigue had come that attend all revolu- 
tions. At the beginning of civil discord, 
boldness carries all before it; but a settled 
community, especially one composed of Eng- 
lishmen, soon craves repose. Hopes are seen 
to be tinged with illusion, the pulse slackens, 
and the fever cools. The nation was, after 
all, still Royalist, and had not the king re- 
dressed their wrongs? Why not rest? This 
was the question of the indolent, the short- 
sighted, and the fearful. Worse than fa- 
tigue, the spirit of party now raised its ques- 
tionable crest. Philosophers have hardly 
explained how it comes that faction is one 
of the inborn propensities of man; nor why 
it should always be that, even where solid 
reasons are absent, almost any distinctions, 
however slender, fleeting, fanciful, or friv- 
olous, will yet serve to found a party differ- 
ence upon. “Zeal for different opinions as 
to religion or government, whether those 
opinions be practical or speculative; attach- 
ment to different leaders ambitiously con- 
tending for preéminence and power; devotion 
to persons whose fortunes have kindled hu- 
man interests and passions,—these things 
have at all times so inflamed men as to ren- 
der them far more disposed to vex and op- 
press each other than to work together for 
the common good.” Such is the language of 
Madison about a singular and melancholy 
law of human things that has made the 
spirit of sect and party the master-key of so 
many in the long catalogue of the perversi- 
ties of human history. 

It was on the church and its reforms that 
the strenuous phalanx of constitutional free- 
dom began to scatter. The Long Parliament 
had barely been a month in session before 
those religious questions that were then 
most alive in the most vigorous minds of the 
time, and that were destined to lead by so 
many divisions and subdivisions to distrac- 
tion In counsel and chaos in act, began 
rapidly to work. Cromwell did not hold the 
helmsman’s place so long as Pym survived. 
Clarendon said of Oliver that his parts 
seemed to be raised by the demands of great 
station, “as if he had concealed his faculties 
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until he had occasion to use them.” In other 
words, Cromwell fixed his eyes upon the need 
of the hour, used all his energy and devotion 
in meeting it, and let that suffice. In men 
of action there are few better marks of a 
superior mind. But that Cromwell was 
“much harkened to from the first” is indi- 
cated by the fact that he was specially 
placed upon eighteen of the committees into 
which the House divided itself for the con- 
sideration of the multitude of grievances 
that clamored for attention from all the 
shires and boroughs in the land. He moved 
the second reading of the bill for a sitting of 
Parliament every year, and he took a prom- 
inent part in the further enactment that a 
Parliament should meet at least once in three 
years, with or without the crown. 

Going deeper, he was one of the secret 
instigators of the first Parliamentary move 
of the Root-and-Branch men against the 
bishops, and that move was the first step in 
the development of party and party spirit 
within ranks that had hitherto been 
stanchly of one mind. Everybody was in 
favor of church reform, but nobody at this 
stage, and certainly not Cromwell, had any 
clear ideas either of the principle on which 
reform should proceed, or of the system that 
ought to be adopted. Indeed, we do no in- 
justice to the stout hearts of the Long Par- 
liament when we say that no assembly so 
famous ever showed itself so barren of crea- 
tive ideas, or so little capable of the arduous 
work of political construction. Unluckily, 
this was the very work that events were 
imperiously to demand. On those ecclesias- 
tical institutions that were what mattered 
most they were most at sea. Neither 
Root-and-Branch nor moderate Episcopacy 
reached an effective stage in either house, 
but the action taken upon them split the 
Parliament in two, one side for Episcopacy, 
and the other against it. Such were the two 
policies before men on the eve of the civil 
war. Then, by and by, this division gradu- 
ally adjusted itself with disastrous aptness 
to the other and parallel conflict between 
crown and Parliament; the partizans of bish- 
ops slowly turned into partizans of the king, 
and Episcopalians became one with Royalists. 
For none of the temperate and healing ideals 
proposed by Usher, Baxter, Leighton, and 
others was the time ripe. Their journey-had 
brought men into a torrid zone. The Com- 
mons (September) resolved that communion- 
tables should be removed from the east end 
of churches, that chancels should be leveled, 
that scandalous picutres of any of the per- 
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sons of the Trinity should be taken away, 
and all images of the Virgin Mary demol- 
ished. The consequence was a bleak and 
hideous defacement of beautiful or comely 
things in most of the cathedrals and great 
churches all over England. Altar-rails and 
screens were destroyed, painted windows 
were broken, figures of stone and marble 
ground to powder, and pictures cut into 
shreds. Such rude doings shocked both 
reverential sentiment and the police feeling 
for good order, and they widened the aliena- 
tion of Parliamentary parties. Before the 
end of the autumn, Hyde and Falkland had 
become king’s friends. 

Hyde, more familiarly known by his later 
style of ‘Lord Clarendon, stands among the 
leading figures of the time, though, in the 
modern reaction against that view of the 
Rebellion which the pages of his great his- 
tory stamped so firmly for so many gener- 
ations in the English mind, he has now 
fallen into a secondary rank. Yet he had a 
strong and direct judgment, much indepen- 
dence of character, and ideas of policy that 
were coherent and his own. His intellectual 
horizons were wide; he had good knowledge 
of the motives of men, and understood the 
handling of large affairs. Even where he 
does not carry us with him, there is no- 
body of the time whose opinion is much 
better worth knowing. We may even give 
him the praise that is due to the Claren- 
donian type of conservative in all times 
and places, that if things could only have 
been different, he would not have been in 
the wrong. His ideal in church and state, 
viewed in the light of the event, did not 
ultimately miscarry. The settlement of 
1688 would have suited him well enough, 
and in his best days he had much of the 
temper of Somers. But he and Falkland had 
either too little nerve, or too refining a con- 
science, or too unstable a grasp, for the 
navigation of the racing floods before them. 
They were doubtless unwilling converts to 
the court party, but when a convert has 
taken the plunge he must endure all the 
unsuspected foolishness and all the unteach- 
able zealotry of his new comrades—a want 
of foresight that has perhaps in all ages 
given many a bitter hour to generous natures. 

They had many with them. It was now 
that a majority with a policy found itself 
confronted by an opposition fluctuating in 
numbers, still making itself felt, in the fash- 
ion that has since become the familiar es- 
sence of parliamentary life all the world 
over. As we shall see, a second and deeper 
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line of party demarcation was soon to fol- 
low. Meanwhile the division between parties 
in the Commons was speedily attended hy 
disagreement between Commons and Lords, 
and this widened as the rush of events he- 
came more pressing. Among the Lords, too, 
Charles now found friends. It was his own 
fault. if he did not discover in the differ- 
ences among his enemies upon the church 
a chance of recovering his own shattered 
authority in the state. To profit by these 
differences was his persistent game for 
seven years to come. Seldom has any game 
in political manceuver been more unskilfully 
played. 

The Parliament had adjourned’ early in 
September, the king still absent in Scotland. 
The superintendence of affairs was carried 
on by a committee, a sort of provisional 
government, of which Pym was the main- 
spring. Hampden had gone to Edinburgh 
as a Parliamentary commissioner to watch 
the king. The two houses reassembled a few 
days before the end of October, amid intense 
disquiet. The growing tension made the 
popular leaders at once more energetic and 
more deliberate. Shortly before the adjourn- 
ment the Prayer-book had been attacked, 
and Cromwell supported the attack. Bish- 
ops still furnished the occasion, if they were 
not the cause, of political action. Half of 
the fathers of the church were at the mo- 
ment objects of impeachment in the Lords 
for sanctioning the unlawful canons made by 
Convocation in the previous year; the only 
question was whether the shaft should not 
be barbed with the formidable point of high 
treason. Root-and-Branch was dropped, and 
a bill was renewed for excluding the clergy 
from temporal authority and depriving the 
bishops of their seats among the Lords. 
Then followed a bill for suspending the 
bishops from parliamentary powers in the 
meantime. Cromwell, by the side of Pym, 
spoke keenly for it, on the ground that the 
bishops by their six-and-twenty votes should 
not be suffered to obstruct the legislative 
purposes of a majority of the two houses. 
The suspension was of course unconstitu- 
tional, but that fatal hour had struck, signal 
for the incurable change from old mischiefs 
to new, when law and constitution are only 
for the pedant. 

Charles, writing from Scotland (October), 
had announced a momentous resolution. “I 
command you,” he said to his Secretary of 
State, “to assure all my servants that I am 
constant to the discipline and doctrine of 
the Church of England established by Queen 
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Elizabeth and my father, and that I resolve 
by the grace of God to die in the mainte- 
nance of it.” The pledge was more tragic 
than perhaps he knew, but when the time 
came he redeemed it to the letter. Asa sign 
that he was in earnest, he proceeded to fill 
up five bishoprics that happened to be vacant, 
and in four of them he planted divines who 
had in Convocation been parties to the un- 
lawful canons on which the Commons were 
at the moment founding an impeachment of 
treason. This was either one of his many ran- 
dom imprudences or else a calculated chal- 
lenge. Cromwell blazed out instantly against 
a step that proclaimed the king’s intention 
of upholding Episcopacy just as it stood. 
Suddenly an earthquake shook the ground 
on which they were standing, and threw the 
combatants into unexpected postures. 


AN event now happened which inflamed the 
public mind in England with such horror as 
had in Europe followed the Sicilian Vespers, 
or the massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the 
slaughter of the Protestants in the passes 
of the Valtelline by the Spanish faction 
only twenty-one years before. In November 
the news reached London that the Irish had 
broken out in bloody rebellion. The story 
of this dreadful rising has been the subject 
of vehement dispute among historians ever 
since, and has been discussed with unhis- 
toric heat even in our own day. Yet the 
broad facts are sufficiently clear to any one 
capable of weighing the testimony of the 
time without prejudice of race or faith; and 
they stand out in cardinal importance in re- 
spect both to leading episodes in the career 
of Cromwell, and to the general politics of 
the Rebellion. 

The causes of rebellion in Ireland lay 
deep. Confiscations and exterminations had 
followed in deadly succession, and ever since 
the merciless suppression of the rising of the 
Ulster chieftains in the reign of Elizabeth 
the elements of another violent outbreak 
had been sullenly and surely gathering. 
Besides the great sweeping forfeitures, ra- 
pacious adventurers set busily to work with 
eagle eyes to find out flaws in men’s title to 
their estates, and either the adventurer him- 
self acquired the estate, or forced the posses- 
sor to take a new grant at an extortionate 
rent. People were turned off their land with- 
out compensation and without means of sub- 
sistence. Active men, left with nothing to 
do, and nothing of their own to live upon, wan- 
dered about the country, apt upon the least 
occasion of insurrection or disturbance to 
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be heads and leaders of outlaws and rebels. 
Strafford (1632-40), in spite of his success 
upon the surface, had aggravated the evil 
at its source. He had brought the finances 
into good order, introduced discipline into 
the army, driven pirates out of the Chan- 
nel, imported flaxseed from Holland and 
linen-weavers from France. But nobody 
blessed or thanked him, everybody dreaded 
the weight of his hand, and in such circum- 
stances dread is but another word for hate. 
The genius of fear had perfected the work 
of fear; but the whole structure of impe- 
rial power rested on shaking bog. In no 
direction would the ground hold. The great 
inquisition into titles had alarmed and exas- 
perated the old English. The northern Pres- 
byterians resented his proceedings for re- 
ligious uniformity. The Catholics were at 
heart in little better humor; for though 
Strafford was too deep a statesman to attack 
them in full front, he undoubtedly intended 
in the fullness of time to force them as well as 
the Presbyterians into the same uniformity 
that his master had designed for Scotland. 
He would, however, have moved slowly, and 
in the meantime he both practised conni- 
vance with the Catholic evasion of the law, 
and encouraged hopes of complete tolera- 
tion. So did the king. But after Strafford 
had gone to his doom in England, Puritan 
influences grew more powerful, and the 
Catholics perceived that all the royal prom- 
ises of complete toleration, like those for 
setting a limit to the time for inquisition 
into titles of land, were no better than so 
many lies. No Irish conspirator could have 
laid the train for rebellion more effectively. 

While these grievances were rankling all 
over Ireland, and the undying animosities of 
the dispossessed chieftains of Ulster were 
ready to break into flame, priests and friars 
from Spain had swarmed into the land, and 
kindled fresh excitement. No papist con- 
spiracy was needed to account for what soon 
happened. When one deep spring of discon- 
tent mounts to a head and overflows, every 
other source becomes a tributary. Mad- 
dened as they were by wholesale rapine, 
driven forth from land and homes, outraged 
in every sentiment belonging to their old 
rude organization, it is no wonder if the 
native Irish and their leaders of ancient and 
familiar name found an added impulse in 
passion for their religious faith. 

At last that happened which wiser heads 
had long foreseen. After many weeks of 
strange stillness, in an instant the storm 
burst. The Irish in Ulster suddenly (October 
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23, 1641) fell upon the English colonists, 
the invaders of their lands. The fury soon 
spread, and the country was enveloped in the 
flames of a conflagration fed by concentrated 
sense of ancient wrong and all the savage 
passions of an oppressed people suddenly 
broken loose upon its oppressors. Agrarian 
wrong, religious wrong, insolence of race, 
now brought forth their poisonous fruit. A 
thousand murderous atrocities were perpe- 
trated on one side, and they were avenged 
by atrocities as hideous on the other. Every 
tale of horror in the insurgents can be 
matched by horror as diabolic in the sol- 
diery. What happened in 1641 was in gen- 
eral features very like what happened in 
1798, for the same things come to pass in 
every conflict where ferocious hatred in a 
persecuted caste meets the ferocious pride 
and contempt of its persecutors. The main 
points are reasonably plain. There is no 
question by whom the sanguinary work was 
first begun. There is little question that it 
was not part of a premeditated and organized 
design of indiscriminate massacre, but was 
inevitably attendant upon a violent rising 
against foreign despoilers. There is no 
question that though in the beginning agra- 
rian or territorial, the rising soon drew after 
it a fierce struggle between the two rival 
Christian factions. There is little question 
that, after the first shock, Parsons and his 
allies in authority acted on the cynical an- 
ticipation that the worse the rebellion, the 
richer would be the forfeitures. There is no 
question that the enormity of crime was the 
subject of exaggeration, partly natural and 
inevitable, partly incendiary and deliberate. 
Nor is there any question that, even without 
exaggeration, it is the most barbarous and 
inhuman chapter that stains the domestic 
history of the kingdom. The total number 
of Protestants slain in cold blood at the out- 
break of the rebellion has been fixed at vari- 
ous figures from four thousand to forty, and 
the latest serious estimate puts it at five-and- 
twenty thousand during the first three or 
four years. The victims of the retaliatory 
slaughter by Protestants upon Catholics were 
countless, but Sir William Petty thinks that 
more than half a million Irish perished be- 
tween 1641 and 1652. 

The fated international antipathy between 
English and Irish, that like a voleano is 
sometimes active, sometimes smoldering 
and sullen, now burst forth in liquid fire. 
The news threw England into frenzy. It has 
been compared to the fury with which the 
American colonists regarded the use of Red 
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Indians by the government of King George. 
It was like the rage and horror that swept 
over the country for a moment when the 
tidings of Cawnpore arrived, and I need not 
describe it. The air was thick, as is the way 
in revolutions, with frantic and irrational 
suspicion. The catastrophe in Ireland fitied 
in with the governing moods of the hour, 
and we know only too well how simple and 
summary are the syllogisms of a rooted dis- 
trust. Ireland was papist, and this was a 
papist rising. The queen was a papist, sur- 
rounded at Somerset House by the same 
black brood as those priests of Baal who on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel were 
described as standing by while their bar- 
barous flock slew old men and women whole- 
sale and in cold blood, dashed out the brains 
of infants against the walls in sight of their 
wretched parents, ran their skeans like Red 
Indians into the flesh of little children, and 
flung helpless Protestants by scores at a 
time over the bridge at Portadown. Such 
was the reasoning, and the damning conclu- 
sion was clear. This was the queen’s rebel- 
lion, and the king must be her accomplice. 
Sir Phelim O’Neil, the first leader of the 
Ulster rebellion, declared that he held a 
commission from the king himself, and the 
story took quick root. It is now manifest 
that Charles was at least as much dismayed 
as any of his subjects; yet for the rest of 
his life he could not wipe out the fatal 
theory of his guilt. 

That Catholic Ireland should prefer the 
king to the Parliament for a master was to 
be expected. Puritanism, with the Old Tes- 
tament in its hand, was never an instrument 
for the government of a community pre- 
dominantly Catholic, and never can be. Nor 
was it ever at any time so ill fitted for such 
a task as now, when it was passionately 
struggling for its own life within the Prot- 
estant island. The most energetic element 
at Westminster was just as determined to 
root out popery in Ireland as Philip II had 
been to root out Lutheran or Calvinistic 
heresy in the United Provinces. 

Meanwhile we have to think of Ireland as 
weltering in bottomless confusion. Parlia- 
mentarian Protestants were in the field, and 
Royalist Protestants, Anglicans and Presby- 
terians; the Scots settlers, to-day standing 
for the Parliament, to-morrow fighting along 
with Ormond for the king; the confederate 
Catholics, the Catholic gentry of the Pale, 
all inextricably entangled. Thus we shall 
see going on for nine desperate years the 
sowing of the awful harvest which it fell to 
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Cromwell after his manner to gather in. 
Meanwhile it added bitter elements to the 
great contention in England. The Parlia-' 
ment dreaded lest an army raised for the 
subjugation of Ireland should be used by the 
king for his purposes in England. The king 
justified such dread by trying to buy military 
support from the rebel confederates by prom- 
ises that would have gone near to turning 
Ireland into a separate Catholic state. 


X. THE FIVE MEMBERS—THE CALL TO ARMS. 


Tue king returned from Scotland in the 
latter part of November (1641), baffled in 
his hopes of aid from the Scots, but cheered 
by the prospect of quarrels among his ene- 
mies at Westminster, expecting to fish in 
the troubled waters in Ireland, and bent on 
using the new strength that the converts 
of reaction were bringing him for the de- 
struction of the popular leaders. The city 
gave him a great feast, the crowd shouted 
long life to King Charles and Queen Mary, 
the church bells rang, wine was set flowing 
in the conduits in Cornhill and Cheapside, 
and he went to Whitehall in high elation at 
what he took for counter-revolution. He 
instantly began a quarrel by withdrawing the 
guard that had been appointed for the 
houses under the command of Essex. Long 
ago alive to their danger, the popular lead- 
ers had framed that famous exposition of 
the whole dark case against the monarch 
which is known to history as the Grand 
Remonstrance. They nowwith characteristic 
energy resumed it. 

The Remonstrance was a bold manifesto 
to the public, setting out in manly terms 
the story of the Parliament, its past gains, 
its future hopes, the standing perils with 
which it had to wrestle. The most im- 
portant of its single clauses—and to this 
we shall return—was the declaration for 
church conformity. As a whole, it marked 
a decisive step. It was a direct challenge 
not merely to the king, but to the new party 
of Episcopalian Royalists. These were not 
slow to take up the challenge, and the fight 
was hard. So deep had the division now 
become within the walls of the Commons 
that the Remonstrance was passed only after 
violent scenes and by a narrow majority of 
eleven (November 22). When it was taken 
to the King at Hampton Court, he listened 
to it with a critical mien, and asked whether 
it was to be published. The deputation said 
they had no authority to answer questions. 
“Well, you do not expect an instant reply,” 
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said the king; “I will send for you as soon 
as the weightiness of the affair allows.” 
Meanwhile the leaders in the Commons 
pressed forward with bill upon bill. The 
Impressment Bill limited the king’s right to 
enforce military service beyond the borders 
of a man’s own county. Early in November 
Cromwell made the first proposal for placing 
military force in the hands of Parliament. 
All was seen to hang on the power of the 
sword, for the army plots brought the near- 
ness of the peril home to the breasts of the 
popular leaders. A month later the proposal, 
which soon became the occasion of resort 
to arms, though not the cause, took defined 
shape. By the Militia Bill the control and 
organization of the trained bands of the 
counties was taken out of the king’s hands, 
and transferred to a lord general nominated 
by Parliament. The Lords demurred, and the 
Commons met their demurrer with the asser- 
tion, savoring more of the nineteenth century 
than of the seventeenth, that they were the 
only representative body of the whole king- 
dom, whereas the Lords were no more than 
particular persons coming in a particular 
capacity, and if the Lords should not be 
pleased to consent to bills thought necessary 
by the Commons, then the Commons, to- 
gether with such Lords as agreed with them 
about the safety of the kingdom, might join 
together and represent the same to the king. 
Next the two houses joined in a declaration 
that no religion should be tolerated in either 
England or Ireland except the religion es- 
tablished by taw. But as the whirlpool be- 
came more angry, bills and declarations 
mattered less and less. Each side knew that 
the other now intended force. Tumultuous 
mobs found their way day after day to hoot 
the bishops at Westminster. Partizans of 
the king began to flock to Whitehall; they 
were ordered to wear their swords, and an 
armed guard was posted ostentatiously at the 
palace gate. Angry frays followed between 
these swordsmen of the king and the mob 
armed with clubs and staves, crying out 
against the bishops and the popish lords. The 
bishops themselves were violently hustled, 
and had their gowns torn from their backs as 
they went into the House of Lords. Infuri- 
ated by these outrages, they issued a foolish 
notification that all done by the Lords in 
their absence would be null and void. This 
incensed both Lords and Commons, and 
added fuel to the general flame, and the 
unlucky prelates were impeached and sent to 
prison. More and more the air became what 
is called electric. The king tried to change 
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the governor of the Tower and to install a 
reckless swash-buckler of his own. The 
outcry was so shrill that in a few hours the 
swash-buckler was withdrawn. Then, by 


mysterious changes of tack, he turned first 
to Pym, next to the heads of the moderate 
Royalists, Hyde, Falkland, and Culpeper. 
The short history of the overtures to Pym 
is as obscure as the relations between Mira- 
beau and Marie Antoinette. Things had in 
truth gone too far for such an alliance to 


be either desirable or fruitful. Events im- 
mediately showed that with Charles honest 
cooperation was impossible. No sooner had 
he established Falkland and Culpeper in his 
council than suddenly, without disclosing a 
word of his design, he took a step which 
alienated friends, turned back the stream 
that in the country was running in his favor, 
handed over the strong fortress of legality 
to his enemies, and made a war inevitable. 

Pym had been too quick for Strafford the 
autumn before, and Charles resolved that this 
time his own blow should be struck first. It 
did not fall upon men caught unawares. For 
many weeks suspicion had been deepening 
that some act of violence upon the popular 
leaders was coming. Suspicion on one side 
went with suspicion on the other. Rumors 
were in the air that Pym and his friends 
were actually revolving in their minds the 
impeachment of the queen. That there was 
a solid case in her dealings with Irish rebels 
and foreign friends her husband knew as 
well as anybody else. It was a Royalist cue 
afterward to hint that news of Pym’s im- 
puted purpose was privily conveyed to the 
queen by those “who exactly knew her 
nature, passions, and infirmities, that the 
disdain of it might transport her to some- 
what which might give them advantage.” 
However all this may be, and whether the 


king was misled by the perversity of his wife 
and the folly of the courtiers, or by his own 
too ample share of these unhappy qualities, 
he perpetrated the most irretrievable of al] 
his blunders. A day or two before, he had 
promised the Commons that the security of 
every one of them from violence should be 
as much his care as the preservation of his 
own children. He had also assured his new 
advisers that no step should be taken without 
their knowledge. Now suddenly he sent the 
Attorney-General to the House of Lords, 
there at the table (January 3, 1642) to im- 
peach one of their own number and five 
members of the other house, including Pym 
and Hampden, of high treason. The charge 
was the subversion of the fundamental laws 
of the realm, and was technically as good or 
as bad as the same charge brought a few 
months before by the five members and their 
friends against Strafford. No stroke of 
state in history was ever more firmly and 
manfully countered. News came that officers 
had invaded the chambers of the five mem- 
bers and were sealing up their papers. The 
House ordered the immediate arrest of the 
officers. A messenger arrived from the king 
to require and seize the five gentlemen. The 
House sent a deputation boldly to inform the 
king that they would take care that the five 
members should be ready to answer any legal 
charge against them. 

The next day a still more startling thing 
was done. After the midday adjournment, 
the benches were again crowded, and the 
five members were in their place. Suddenly 
the news ran like lightning among them that 
the king was on his way from Whitehall 
with some hundreds of armed retainers. 
The five members were hurried down to the 
river, and they had hardly gained a boat 
before the king and a band of rufflers, with 
swords and pistols, entered Westminster 
Hall. Passing through them, and accom- 
panied by his nephew, the elector palatine, 
the king crossed the inviolable threshold, ad- 
vanced uncovered up the floor of the House 
of Commons to the step of the chair, and 
demanded the five accused members. He 
asked the Speaker whether they were there. 
The Speaker replied, in words that will never 
be forgotten, that he had neither eyes nor 
ears nor tongue in that place, but as the 
House might be pleased to direct. “’T is no 
matter,” the king said. “I think my eyes 
are as good as another’s.” After looking 
round, he said he saw that all his birds were 
flown, but he would take his own course to 
find them; then he stammered out a few 
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apologetic sentences, and stepping down 
from the chair, marched away in anger and 
shame through the grim ranks, and amid 
deep murmurs of privilege out at the door. 
His band of baffled cutthroats followed him 
down the hall with sullen curses at the loss 
of theirsport. When next he entered West- 
minster Hall, he was a prisoner doomed to 
violent death. Cromwell was doubtless pres- 
ent, little foreseeing his own part in another 
rough and lawless performance in the same 
place eleven years hence. 

The five members had found safe refuge 
in the city, whither the king himself pro- 
ceeded the next day. A terrible change had 
taken place in feeling and sentiment since 
the glorious festivities a month before, and 
his enthusiastic friends were turned to 
frowning foes. He speedily perceived that 
the birds were out of his reach. As he drove 
back in humiliation of heart to Whitehall, he 
knew that his stroke had missed, and that 
his own act had armed Pym both with irre- 
sistible power and with the strongest motives 
to use it without mercy or truce. Never has 
so deep and universal a shock thrilled Eng- 
land. The stanchest friends of the king 
were in despair. The Puritans were divided 
between dismay, rage, consternation, and 
passionate resolution. One of them, writ- 
ing in after years of his old home in dis- 
tant Lancashire, says: “I remember upon 
the occasion of King Charles I demanding 
the five members of the House of Commons. 
Such a night of prayers, tears, and groans 
I was never present at in all my life: the 
case was extraordinary, and the work was 
extraordinary.” It was the same in thousands 
of households all over the land. The five 
members a few days later returned in tri- 
umph to Westminster. The river was alive 
with boats decked with gay pennons, and 
the air resounded with joyful shouts and 
loud volleys from the 
primitive firearms of the 
time. Charles was not 
there to see or hear. 
Exactly a week after 
the Attorney-General 
had brought up the im- 
peachment of the five 
members, he quitted 
Whitehall (January 10), 
and saw it no more un- 
til all had come to an 
end seven years later. 
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was a provocation to civil war, and the 
beginning of it. After such an exploit, the 
defenders of the Parliament would have been 
guilty of a criminal betrayal if they had fal- 
tered in facing the issue so decisively raised. 
Pym (January 14) moved that the House 
should go into committee on the state of the 
kingdom, and Cromwell then moved the con- 
sideration of means to put the kingdom into 
a posture of defense. Hampden by and by 
introduced a motion to desire the king to 
put the Tower of London and other parts of 
the kingdom, with the militia, into such 
hands as the Parliament might confide in. 
In this way they came to the very essence 
of the dispute of the hour. Was the king to 
retain the sword? For some weeks debate 
went on. It was suggested to the king that 
the militia might be granted for atime. “By 
God, not for an hour!” cried Charles. “You 
have asked that of me in this which was 
never asked of a king, and with which I will 
not trust my wife and children.” 

As the call to arms was every day more 
plainly felt to be inevitable, it is no wonder 
that many men on the popular side recoiled. 
The prospect was dreadful, and even good 
patriots may well have asked themselves in 
anguish whether moderation, temper, good 
will, compromise, might not even now avert 
it. Pym showed now, as always, a consum- 
mate mastery of all the better arts of parlia- 
mentary leadership. It is not easy to tell 
exactly at what moment he first felt that 
peace with the king was hopeless, but, at any 
rate, he was well assured that it was so now. 
As they neared the edge of the cataract, 
his instincts of action at once braced and 
steadied him. He was bold, prompt, a man 
of initiative and resource, of energy without 
fever, open and cogent in argument, with a 
true statesman’s eye to the demand of the 
instant, to the nearest antecedent, to the 
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next step; willing to be moderate when 
moderation did not sacrifice the root of the 
matter; vigorous and uncompromising when 
essentials were in danger. Cromwell, too, was 
active both in the House and the country, 
little of an orator, but adoer. Things moved 
fast. In April the king, with an armed force, 
demanded admission into Hull. The gov- 
ernor shut the gates and drew up the bridge. 
The king proclaimed him a traitor. This 
proceeding has always been accounted the 
actual beginning of the great civil war. In 
July the Parliament formally resolved to 
raise an army “for the safety of the king’s 
person, the defense of both houses of Parlia- 
ment and of those who obeyed their orders 
and commands, and for the preservation 
of the true religion, the laws, liberties, and 
peace of the kingdom.” On August 22, 1642, 
one of the memorable dates in English his- 
tory, on the evening of a stormy day, Charles 
raised the royal standard in the courtyard 
at the top of the castle hill at Nottingham. 
This was the solemn symbol that the king 
called upon his vassals for their duty and 
service. Drums and trumpets sounded, and 
the courtiers and a scanty crowd of onlook- 
ers threw up their caps, and cried, “God save 
King Charles and hang up the Roundheads!” 
But a general sadness, says Clarendon, cov- 
ered the whole town. Melancholy men ob- 
served many ill presages, and the king 
himself appeared more melancholy than his 
wont. The standard itself was blown down 
by an unruly wind within a week after it had 
been set up. This was not the first time 
that omens had been against the king. At 
his coronation he wore white instead of pur- 
ple, and “some looked on it as an ill presage 
that the king, laying aside his purple, the 
robe of majesty, should clothe himself in 
white, the robe of innocence, as if thereby 
it were foresignified that he should divest 
himself of that royal majesty which would 
keep him safe from affront and scorn, to rely 
wholly on the innocence of a virtuous life 
which did expose him finally to calamitous 
ruin.” Still worse was the court preacher’s 
text on the same august occasion, chosen 
from the Book of Revelation (ii. 10): “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life,” “more like his funeral ser- 
mon when he was alive, as if he were to have 
none when he was to be buried.” 

A day or two after raising the standard, 
Charles appointed to be general of the horse 
Prince Rupert, the third son of his sister the 
Queen of Bohemia, now in his twenty-fourth 
year. The boldness, energy, and military 
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capacity of the young adventurer were des- 
tined to prove one of the most formidable of 
all the elements in the struggle of the next 
three years. Luckily, the intrepid soldier had 
none of Cromwell’s sagacity, caution, and 
patience, or else that “ providence which men 
call the fortune of war” might have turned 
out differently. 


THE Earl of Essex, son of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favorite, was named general of the 
Parliamentary forces, less for any military 
reputation than from his social influence. 
“He was the man,” said the preacher of his 
funeral sermon (1646), “to break the ice and 
set his first footing in the Red Sea. No 
proclamation of treason could cry him down, 
nor threatening standard daunt him that in 
that misty morning, when men knew not each 
other, whether friend or foe, by his arising 
dispelled the fog, and by his very name 
commanded thousands into your service.” 
Opinion in most of the country was pretty 
firm on one side or the other, but it was 
slow in mounting to the heat of war. The 
affair was grave, and men went about it with 
argument and conscience. In every manor- 
house and rectory and college, across the 
counters of shops in the towns, on the ale- 
bench in the villages, and on the roads, men 
plied one another with precedents and analo- 
gies, with Bible texts, with endless points of 
justice and of expediency, thus illustrating 
in this high historic instance all the strength 
and all the weakness of human reasoning, 
all the grandeur and all the levity of civil 
and ecclesiastic passion. Many, no doubt, 
shared the mind of Hutchinson’s father, who 
was stanch to the Parliamentary cause, 
but desirous that the quarrel should come 
to a compromise, and not to the catas- 
trophe of war. Savile said: “I love religion 
so well, I would not have it put to the haz- 
ard of a battle. I love liberty so much, | 
would not trust it in the hands of a con- 
queror; for, much as I love the king, I should 
not be glad that he should beat the Parlia- 
ment, even though they were in the wrong. 
My desires are to have no conquests of either 
side.” Savile was no edifying character, but 
a politician who would fain say both yes and 
no stands in a crisis for a numerous host. 
On the other hand, human nature being 
constant in its fundamental colors, we may 
be sure that in both camps were many who 
proclaimed that the dispute must be fought 
out, and the sooner the fight began, the 
sooner would it end. 

Enthusiasts for the rights and religion of 
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their country could not believe, says one of 
them, that a work so good and necessary 
would be attended with so much difficulty, 
and they went into it in the faith that the 
true cause must quickly win. On the other 
side, deep-rooted interests and ancient sen- 
timent gathered round the crown, their 
natural center. Selfish men who depended 


WILLIAM JUXON, D.C. L. 


FRO’A A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER & BOUTALL OF THE PORTRAIT IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


upon the crown for honors or substance, and 
unselfish men who were by habit and connec- 
tion unalterably attached to an idealized 
church, united according to their diverse 
kinds in twofold zeal for the king and the 
bishops, in the profound assurance that 
Providence would speedily lay their persecu- 
tors low. Families were divided, close kins- 
men became violent foes, and brother even 
slew brother. Some counties were almost 
wholly for the king, while others went almost 
wholly for the Parliament. In either case, 
the remnant of a minority, whether the 
godly or the ungodly, found it best to seek 
shelter outside. In some counties the two 
sides paired and tried to play neutral. The 
line of social cleavage between the comba- 
tants was not definite, but what we are told 
of Notts was probably true of other coun- 
ties, that most of the nobles and upper gen- 
try were stout for the king, while most of 
the middle sort, the able, substantial free- 
holders, and commoners not dependent on 
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the malignants above them, stood for the 
Parliament. 

Speaking broadly, the feeling for Parlia- 
ment was strongest in London and the eas:: 
the king was strongest in the west and north. 
Wherever the Celtic element prevailed, as 
in Wales and Cornwall, the king had most 
friends, and the same is true with qualifica- 
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tions in the two other kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland. Where the population was 
thickest, busiest in trade and manufacture, 
and wealthiest, they leaned with various 
degrees of ardor toward the Parliament. 
Yorkshire was divided, the cloth towns south 
of the Aire being Parliamentary. Lanca- 
shire, too, was divided, the east for the Par- 
liament, the west for the king. The histo- 
rians draw a line from Flamborough Head to 
Plymouth, and with some undulations and 
indentations such a line separates Royal- 
ist from Parliamentary England. In East 
Anglia opinion was steadfast through the 
struggle, but elsewhere it fluctuated with 
the fortunes of the war, with the wavering 
inclinations of influential gentry, and wi'l 
the various political issues that rose in le- 
wildering succession after the military fig)t 
was over. 

The temper of the time was hard, men 
were ready to settle truth by blows, and life, 
as in the middle ages, was still held cheap. 




















AFTER A PANEL 6Y SOLOMON |. SOLOMON, A. R. H., IN THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 





CHARLES I DEMANDING THE FIVE MEMBERS AT THE GUILDHALL. 











ORAWN BY EDMUND SULLIVAN, 


THE RETURN OF THE FIVE MEMBERS. 


The Cavalier was hot, unruly, scornful, with 
all the feudal readiness for bloodshed. The 
Roundhead was keen, stubborn, dogged, sus- 
tained by the thought of the heroes of the 
Old Testament, who avenged upon Canaan- 
ite and Amalekite the cause of Jehovah. 
Here, as always, we perceive that men lived 
and fought in the spirit of the Old Testa- 
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ment, and not of the New. A less fierce in- 
stance of the high and manly temper in whic’: 
the best men entered upon the struggle is t 
be found in the words used by Sir William 
Waller to the brave Hopton. “God, who is 
the searcher of my heart,” Waller wrote, 
“knows with what a sad sense I go upo” 
this service, and with what a perfect hatre:! 
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WILLIAM LENTHALL, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


I detest this war without an enemy; but I 
look upon it as sent by God, and that is 
enough to silence all passion in me. We are 
both upon the stage, and must act such 
parts as are assigned us in this tragedy. Let 
us do it in a way of honor and without per- 
sonal animosities.” 

Tomenof themildand reflecting temper of 
Chillingworth the choice was no more cheer- 
ful than between publicans and sinnersonone 
side, and scribes and Pharisees on the other. 

On the whole, the contest in England was 
stained by few of the barbarities that usu- 
ally mark a civil war, especially war with a 
religious color upon it. But cruelty, bru- 
tality, and squalor are the essence of all 
war, and here, too, there was much rough 
work and some atrocity. Prisoners were 
sometimes badly used; and the Parliamen- 
tary generals sent great batches of them, like 


gangs of slaves, to toil under the burning 
sun in the West Indies, or to compulsory 
service in Venice or an American colony. 
Men were killed in cold blood after quarter 
promised, and the shooting of Lucasand Lisle 
after the surrender of Colchester in 1648 was 
a piece of savagery for which Fairfax and 
Ireton must divide the blame. When the king 
stormed Leicester in 1645, his own partizan 
admits that the conquerors “pursued their 
advantage with the usual license of rapine 
and plunder, and miserably sacked the whole 
town, without any distinction of persons or 
places, churches and hospitals being made 
a prey to the enraged and greedy soldier.” 
All this is the ruffianism of war, but it was 
ruffianism without the diabolic ferocity of 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century, or Ger- 
mans in the seventeenth, or French sans- 
culottes in the eighteenth. 


(To be continued.) 
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“SIT DOWN,’ HE SAID. 














THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. 


BY 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY ARTHUR J. KELLER. 


PART II. 


\ EANWHILE money became scarce once 
i. more, and I was driven to my wit’s end 
to devise how I should continue to live as I 
had done. I tried, among other plans, that 
of keeping certain pills and other medicines, 
which I sold to my patients; but on the whole 
I found it better to send all my prescriptions 
to one druggist, who charged the patient ten 
or twenty cents over the correct price, and 
handed this amount to me. 

In some cases I am told the percentage is 
supposed to be a donation on the part of the 
apothecary; but I rather fancy the patient 
pays foritintheend. It is one of the absurd 
vagaries of the profession to discountenance 
the practice I have described, but I wish, 
for my part, I had never done anything more 
foolish or more dangerous. Of course it in- 
clines a doctor to change his medicines a 
good deal, and to order them in large quan- 
tities, which is occasionally annoying to the 
poor; yet, as I have always observed, there 
is no poverty as painful as your own, so that 
I prefer to distribute pecuniary suffering 
among many rather than to concentrate it 
on myself. That ’s a rather neat phrase. 

About six months after the date of this 
annoying adventure, an incident occurred 
which altered somewhat, and for a time im- 
proved, my professional position. During my 
morning office-hour an old woman came in, 
and putting down a large basket, wiped her 
face with a yellow-cotton handkerchief, and 
afterwards with the corner of her apron. 
Then she looked around uneasily, got up, 
settled her basket on her arm with a jerk 
which decided the future of an egg or two, 
and remarked briskly: “Don’t see no little 
bottles about; got the wrong stall, I guess. 
You ain’t no homeopath doctor, are you?” 

With great presence of mind, I replied: 
“Well, ma’am, that depends upon what you 
want. Some of my patients like one, and 
some like the other.” I was about to add, 

You pay your money and you take your 


choice,” but thought better of it, and held 
my peace, refraining from classical quota- 
tion. 

“Being as that ’s the case,” said the old 
lady, “Ill just tell you my symptoms. You 
said you give either kind of medicine, did n’t 
you?” 

“Just so,” replied I. 

“Clams or oysters, whichever opens 
most lively, as my old Joe says—tends the 
oyster-stand at stall No. 9. Happen to know 
Joe?” 

No, I did not know Joe; but what were the 
symptoms? 

They proved to be numerous, and included 
a stunning in the head and a misery in the 
side, with bokin after victuals. 

I proceeded, of course, to apply a stetho- 
scope over her ample bosom, though what I 
heard on this and similar eccasions I should 
find it rather difficult to state. I remember 
well my astonishment in one instance where, 
having unconsciously applied my instrument 
over a clamorous silver watch in the watch- 
fob of a sea-captain, I concluded for a mo- 
ment that he was suffering from a rather 
remarkable displacement of the heart. As 
to my old lady, whose name was Checkers, 
and who kept an apple-stand near by, I told 
her that I was out of pills just then, but 
would have plenty next day. Accordingly, I 
proceeded to invest a small amount at a 
place called a homeopathic pharmacy, which 
I remember amused me immensely. 

A stout little German, with great silver 
spectacles, sat behind a counter containing 
numerous jars of white powders labeled 
concisely, “Lac.,” “Led.,” “Onis.,” “Op.,” 
“Puls.,” etc., while behind him were shelves 
filled with bottles of what looked like minute 
white shot. ' 

“TI want some homeopathic medicine,” 
said I. 

“Vat kindt?” said my friend. “Vat you 
vants to cure?” 
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I explained at random that I wished to 
treat diseases in general. 

“Vell, ve gifs you a case, mit a pook,” and 
thereon produced a large box containing 
bottles of small pills and powders, labeled 


purchasing, I happened luckily to turn ove 
the leaves of a book, in two volumes, which la, 
on the counter; it was called “Jahr’s Man- 
ual.” Opening at page 310, vol. i, I lit upon 
“Lachesis” which proved to my amazement 


“*ANY OF YOU BEEN SCALPED, GENTLEMEN ?’” 


variously with the names of the diseases, so 
that all you required was to use the headache 
or colic bottle in order to meet the needs of 
those particular maladies. 

I was struck at first with the exquisite 
simplicity of this arrangement; but before 


to be snake-venom. This Mr. Jahr stated to 
be indicated for use in upward of a hundre:! 
symptoms. At once it occurred to me tha 
“Lach.” was the medicine for my money, an( 
that it was quite needless to waste cash 0 
the box. I therefore bought a small jar o! 
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“Lach.” and a lot of little pills, and started 
for home. 

My old woman proved a fast friend; and 
as she sent me numerous patients, I by and 
by altered my sign to “Homeopathic Physi- 
cian and Surgeon,” whatever that may mean, 
and was regarded by my medical brothers as 
a lost sheep, and by the little-pill doctors as 
one who had seen the error of his ways. 

In point of fact, my new practice had de- 
cided advantages. All pills looked and tasted 
alike, and the same might be said of the pow- 
ders, so that I was never troubled by these 
absurd investigations into the nature of 
remedies which some patients are prone to 
make. Of course I desired to get business, 
and it was therefore obviously unwise to give 
little pills of “Lac.,” or “Puls.,” or “Sep.,” 
when a man distinctly needed a dose of oil, 
or a white-faced girl iron, or the like. I soon 
made the useful discovery that it was only 
necessary to describe cod-liver oil, for in- 
stance, as a diet, in order to make use of it 
where required. When a man got impatient 
over an ancient ague, I usually found, too, 
that I could persuade him to let me try a 
good dose of quinine; while, on the other 
hand, there was a distinct pecuniary advan- 
tage in those cases of the shakes which 
could be made to believe that it “was best 
not to interfere with nature.” I ought to 
add that this kind of faith is uncommon 
among folks who carry hods or build walls. 

For women who are hysterical, and go 
heart and soul into the business of being 
sick, | have found the little pills a most 
charming resort, because you cannot carry 
the refinement of symptoms beyond what my 
friend Jahr has done in the way of fitting 
medicines to them, so that if I had taken 
seriously to practising this double form of 
therapeutics, it had, as I saw, certain con- 
venlences, 

Another year went by, and I was begin- 
ning to prosper in my new mode of life. My 
medicines (being chiefly milk-sugar, with 
variations as to the labels) cost next to no- 
thing; and as I charged pretty well for both 
these and my advice, I was now able to start 
a gig. 

_ | solemnly believe that I should have con- 
tinued to succeed in the practice of my pro- 
fession if it had not happened that fate was 
once more unkind to me, by throwing in my 
path one of my old acquaintances. I had a 
consultation one day with the famous homeo- 
path Dr. Zwanzig. As we walked away we 
were busily discussing the case of a poor 
consumptive fellow who previously had lost 
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a leg. In consequence of this defect, Dr. 
Zwanzig considered that the ten-thousandth 
of a grain of aurum would be an overdose, 
and that it must be fractioned so as to allow 
for the departed leg, otherwise the rest of 
the man would be getting a leg-dose too 
much. I was particularly struck with this 
view of the case, but I was still more, and 
less pleasingly, impressed at the sight of my 
former patient Stagers, who nodded to me 
familiarly from the opposite pavement. 

I was not at all surprised when, that even- 
ing quite late, I found this worthy waiting in 
my office. I looked around uneasily, which 
was clearly understood by my friend, who 
retorted: “ Ain’t took nothin’ of yours, doc. 
You don’t seem right awful glad to see me. 
You need n’t be afraid—I ’ve only fetched 
you a job, and a right good one, too.” 

I replied that I had my regular business, 
that I preferred he should get some one else, 
and pretty generally made Mr. Stagers aware 
that I had had enough of him. I did not ask 
him to sit down, and, just as I supposed him 
about to leave, he seated himself with a grin, 
remarking, “No use, doc; got to go into it 
this one time.” 

At this I, naturally enough, grew angry 
and used several rather violent phrases. 

“No use, doc,” says Stagers. 

Then I softened down, and laughed a little, 
and treated the thing as a joke, whatever it 
was, for I dreaded to hear. 

But Stagers was fate. Stagers was in- 
evitable. “Won’t do, doc—not even money 
would n’t get you off.” 

“No?” said I, interrogatively,and as coolly 
as I could, contriving at the same time to 
move toward the window. It was summer, the 
sashes were up, the shutters half drawn in, 
and a policeman whom I knew was lounging 
opposite, as I had noticed when I entered. 
I would give Stagers a scare, charge him 
with theft—anything but get mixed up with 
his kind again. It was the folly of a moment, 
and I should have paid dear for it. 

He must have understood me, the scoun- 
drel, for in an instant I felt a cold ring of 
steel against my ear, and a tiger clutch on 
my cravat. “Sit down,” he said. “What a 
fool you are! Guess you forgot that there 
coroner’s business and the rest.” Needless to 
say that I obeyed. “ Best not try that again,” 
continued my guest. “Wait a moment”; 
and rising, he closed the window. 

There was no resource left but to listen; 
and what followed I shall condense rather 
than relate it in the language employed by 
my friend Mr. Stagers. 
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It appeared that my other acquaintance 
Mr. File had been guilty of a cold-blooded 
and long-premeditated murder, for which he 
had been tried and convicted. He now lay in 
jail awaiting his execution, which was to 
take place at Carsonville, Ohio. It seemed 
that with Stagers and others he had formed 
a band of expert counterfeiters inthe West. 
Their business lay in the manufacture of 
South American currencies. File had thus 
acquired a fortune so considerable that I was 
amazed at his having allowed his passion to 
seduce him into unprofitable crime. In his 
agony he unfortunately thought of me, and 
had bribed Stagers largely in order that he 
might be induced to find me. When the 
narration had reached this stage, and I had 
been made fully to understand that I was now 
and hereafter under the sharp eye of Stagers 
and his friends, that, in a word, escape was 
out of the question, I turned on’ my tor- 
mentor. 

“And what does all this mean?” I said. 
“What does File expect me to do?” 

“Don’t believe he exactly knows,” said 
Stagers. “Something or other to get him 
clear of hemp.” 

“But what stuff!” I replied. “How can I 
help him? What possible influence could 
I exert?” 

“Can’t say,” answered Stagers, imperturb- 
ably. “ File has a notion you ’re’most cunning 
enough for anything. Best try something, 
doc.” 

“ And whav if I won’t do it?” said I. “ What 
does it matter to me if the rascal swings or 
no?” 

“Keep cool, doc,” returned Stagers. “I’m 
only agent in this here business. My prin- 
cipal, that ’s File, he says: ‘Tell Sandcraft 
to find some way to get me clear. Once out, 
I give him ten thousand dollars. If he don’t 
turn up something that will suit, I ’ll blow 
about that coroner business and Lou Wil- 
son, and break him up generally.’” 

“You don’t mean,” said I, in a cold sweat — 
“you don’t mean that, if I can’t do this im- 
possible thing, he will inform on me?” 

“Just so,” returned Stagers. “Got a 
cigar, doc?” 

I only half heard him. What a frightful 
position! I had been leading a happy and an 
increasingly profitable life—no scrapes and 
no dangers; and here, on a sudden, I had 
presented to me the alternative of saving 
a wretch from the gallows or of spending 
unlimited years in a State penitentiary. As 
for the money, it became as dead leaves for 
this once only in my life. My brain seemed 
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to be spinning round. Lights came and went 
before my eyes. In my ears was the sound 
of waters. I grew weak all over. 

“Cheer up a little,” said Stagers. “Take 
a nip of whisky. Things ain’t at the worst, 
by a good bit. You just get ready, and we ’]] 
start by the morning train. Guess you ’l] try 
out something smart enough as we travel 
along. Ain’t got a heap of time to lose.” 

I was silent. A great anguish had me in 
its grip. I might squirm as I would, it was 
all in vain. Hideous plans rose to my mind, 
born of this agony of terror. I might mur- 
der Stagers, but what good would that do? 
As to File, he was safe from my hand. At 
last I became too confused to think any 
longer. “When do we leave?” I said feellly. 

“ At six to-morrow,” he returned. 

How I was watched and guarded, and how 
hurried over a thousand miles of rail to my 
fate, little concerns us now. I find it dread- 
ful to recall it to memory. Above all, an 
aching eagerness for revenge upon the man 
who had caused me these sufferings pre- 
dominated in my mind. Could I not fool the 
wretch and save myself? On a sudden ap 
idea came into my consciousness, like a 
sketch on an artist’s paper. Then it grew 
and formed itself, became possible, probable, 
it seemed to me sure. “Ah,” said I, “Sta- 
gers, give me something to eat and drink.” J 
had not tasted food for two days. 

Within a day or two after my arrival, I 
was enabled to see File in his cell, on the plea 
of being a clergyman from his native place. 

I found that I had not miscalculated my 
danger. The man did not appear to have the 
least idea as to how I was to help him. He 
only knew that I was in his power, and he 
used his contro] to insure that something 
more potent than friendship should be en- 
listed in his behalf. As the days went by, 
his behavior grew to be a frightful thing to 
witness. He threatened, flattered, implored, 
offered to double the sum he had promised 
if I would save him. My really reasonable 
first thought was to see the governor, and, as 
Stagers’s former physician, make oath to his 
having had many attacks of epilepsy fol- 
lowed by brief periods of homicidal mania. 
He had, in fact, had fits of alcoholic epilepsy. 
Unluckily, the governor was in a distant city. 
The time was short, and the case against my 
man too clear. Stagers said it would not 
do. I was at my wit’s end. “Got to do 
something,” said File, “or I ll attend to 
your case, doc.” 

“But,” said I, “suppose there is really 
nothing.” 
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“Well,” said Stagers to me when we were 
alone, “ you get him satisfied, anyhow. He ’ll 
never let them hang him, and perhaps—well, 
| am going to give him these pills when I 
get a chance. He asked to have them. But 
what’s your other plan?” 

Stagers knew as much about medicine as 
a pig knows about the opera. So I set to work 
to delude him, first asking if he could se- 
cure me, as a clergyman, an hour alone with 
File just before the execution. He said 
money would do it, and what was my plan? 

“Well,” said I, “there was once a man 
named Dr. Chovet. He lived in London. 
A gentleman who turned highwayman was 
to be hanged. You see,” said I, “this was 
about 1760. Well, his friends bribed the jailer 
and the hangman. The doctor cut a hole in 
the man’s windpipe, very low down where it 
could be partly hid by a loose cravat. So, as 
they hanged him only a little while, and the 
breath went in and out of the opening below 
the noose, he was only just insensible when 
his friends got him—” 

“And he got well,” cried Stagers, much 
pleased with my rather melodramatic tale. 

“Yes,” I said, “he got well and used to 
take purses, all,dressed in white. People had 
known him well, and when he robbed his 
great-aunt, who was not in the secret, she 
swore she had seen his ghost.” 

Stagers said that was a fine story; guessed 
it would work; small town, new business, lots 
of money to use. In fact. the attempt thus 
to save a man is said to have been made, 
but, by ill luck, the man did not recover. It 
answered my purpose, but how any but an ass 
like this fellow could believe it possible to be 
done puzzles me to this day. 

File became enthusiastic over my scheme, 
and | cordially assisted his credulity. The 
thing was to keep the wretch quiet until the 
business blew up or—and I shuddered —until 
File, in despair, took his pill. I should in any 
case find it wise to leave in haste. 

My friend Stagers had naturally some ab- 
surd misgivings lest Mr. File’s neck should 
be broken by the fall; but as to this I was 
able to reassure him upon the best scientific 
authority. Thére were certain other and 
minor questions, as to the effect of sudden, 
nearly complete cessation of the supply of 
blood to the brain; but with these physio- 
logical refinements I thought it needlessly 
cruel to distract a man in File’s peculiar 
position. Perhaps I shall be doing injustice 
to my own intellect if I do not hasten to 
state again that I had not the remotest be- 
lief in the efficacy of my plan for any pur- 
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pose except to get me out of a very un- 
comfortable position and give me, with time, 
a chance to escape. 

Stagers and I were both disguised as 
clergymen, and were quite freely admitted 
to the condemned man’s cell. In fact, there 
was a certain trustful simplicity about all 
their arrangements. The day but one before 
the execution Stagers informed me that 
File had the pills, which he, Stagers, had 
contrived to give him. Stagers continued 
trustfully pleased with our plan. I was not. 

So far our plans, or rather mine, had 
worked to a marvel. Certain of File’s old 
accomplices succeeded in bribing the hang- 
man to shorten the time of suspension. 
Arrangements were made to secure me 
two hours alone with the prisoner, so that 
nothing seemed to be wanting to this tom- 
fool business. I had assured Stagers that I 
would not need to see File again previous 
to the operation; but in the forenoon of the 
day before that set for the execution I was 
seized with a feverish impatience, which 
luckily prompted me to visit him once more. 
As usual, I was admitted readily, and nearly 
reached his cell when I became aware, from 
the sound of voices heard through the grat- 
ing in the door, that there was a visitor in 
the cell. “Who is with him?” I inquired of 
the turnkey. 

“The doctor,” he replied. 

“Doctor?” I said, pausing. “ What doc- 
tor?” 

“Oh, the jail physician,” he returned. “I 
was to come back in half an hour to let him 
out; but he ’s got a quarter to stay as yet. 
Shall I admit you, or will you wait?” 

“No,” I replied; “it is hardly right to 
interrupt them. I will walk in the corridor 
for ten minutes or so, and then you can come 
back to let me into the cell.” 

“Very good,” he returned, and left me. 

As soon as I was alone, I cautiously ad- 
vanced until I stood alongside of the door, 
through the barred grating of which I was 
able readily to hear what went on within. 
The first words I caught were these: 

“And you tell me, doctor, that, even if a 
man’s windpipe was open, the hanging would 
kill him—are you sure?” 

“Yes,” returned the other, “I believe there 
would be no doubt of it. I cannot see how 
escape would be possible. But let me ask 
you,” he went on more gravely, “why you 
have sent for me to ask these singular -ques- 
tions.. You cannot have the faintest-hope of 
escape, and least of all in such a manner as 
this. I advise you to think rather on the 
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fate which is inevitable. You must, I fear, 
have much to reflect upon.” 

“But,” said File, “if I wanted to try this 
plan of mine, could n’t some one be found to 
help me, say if he was to make twenty thou- 
sand or so by it? I mean a really good doc- 
tor.” Evidently File cruelly mistrusted my 
skill, and meant to get some one to aid me. 

“If you mean me,” answered the doctor, 
“some one cannot be found, neither for 
twenty nor fifty thousand dollars. Besides, 
if any one were wicked enough to venture on 
such an attempt, he would only be deceiv- 
ing you with a hope which would be utterly 
vain. You must be off your head.” 

I understood all this with an increasing 
fear in my mind. I had meant to get away 
that night at all risks. 

After a pause he said: “ Well, doctor, you 
know a poor devil in my fix will clutch at 
straws. Hope I have not offended you.” 

“Not the least,” returned the doctor. 
“Shall I send you Mr. Smith?” This was 
my present name; in fact, I was known zs 
the Rev. Eliphalet Smith. 

“T would like it,” answered File; “but as 
you go out, tell the warden I want to see 
him immediately about a matter of great 
importance.” 

At this stage I began to apprehend very 
distinctly that the time had arrived when it 
would be wiser for me to delay escape no 
longer. Accordingly, I waited until I heard 
the doctor rise, and at once stepped quietly 
away to the far end of the corridor. I had 
scarcely reached it when the door which 
closed it was opened by a turnkey who had 
come to relieve the doctor and let me into 
the cell. Of course my peril was imminent. 
If the turnkey mentioned my near presence 
to the prisoner, immediate disclosure would 
follow. If some lapse of time were secured 
before the warden obeyed the request from 
File that he should visit him, I might gain 
thus a much-needed hour, but hardly more. 
I therefore said to the officer: “Tell the 
warden that the doctor wishes to remain an 
hour longer with the prisoner, and that I 
shall return myself at the end of that time.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the turnkey, allow- 
ing me to pass out, and, as he followed me, 
relocking the door of the corridor. “I ’ll 
tell him,” he said. 

It is needless to repeat that I never had 
the least idea of carrying out the ridiculous 
scheme with which I had deluded File and 
Stagers, but so far Stagers’s watchfulness 
had given me no chance to escape. 

In a few moments I was outside of the 
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jail gate, and saw my fellow-clergyman, Mr. 
Stagers, in full broadcloth and white tie. 
coming down the street toward me. As usual, 
he was on his guard; but this time he had to 
deal with a man grown perfectly desperate, 
with everything to win and nothing to lose. 
My plans were made, and, wild as they were, 
I thought them worth the trying. I must 
evade this man’s terrible watch. How keen 
it was, you cannot imagine; but it was aided 
by three of the infamous gang to which File 
had belonged, for without these spies no one 
person could possibly have sustained so per- 
fect a system. 

I took Stagers’s arm. “What time,” said 
I, “does the first train start for Dayton?” 

“ At twelve,” said the other; “ what do you 
want?” 

“How far is it?” I continued. 

“ About fifteen miles,” he replied. 

“Good. I can get back by eight o’clock 
to-night.” 

“Easily,” said Stagers, “if you go. What 
do you want?” 

“T want,” said I, “a smaller tube to put in 
the windpipe—must have it, in fact.” 

“Well, I don’t like it,” said he, “but the 
thing’s got to go through somehow. If you 
must go, I will go along myself. Can’t lose 
sight of you, doc, just at present. You ’re 
monstrous precious. Did you tell File?” 

“Yes,” said I; “he ’s all right. Come. 
We ’ve no time to lose.” 

Nor had we. Within twenty minutes we 
were seated in the last car of a long train, 
and running at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour toward Dayton. In about ten minutes 
I asked Stagers for a cigar. 

“Can’t smoke here,” said he. 

“No,” I answered; “of course not. I’ll go 
forward into the smoking-car.” 

“Come along,” said he, and we went 
through the train. 

I was not sorry he had gone with me when 
I found in the smoking-car one of the spies 
who had been watching me so constantly. 
Stagers nodded to him and grinned at me, 
and we sat down together. 

“Chut!” said I, “left my cigar on the win- 
dow-ledge in the hindmost car. Be back ina 
moment.” 

This time, for a wonder, Stagers allowed 
me to leave unaccompanied. I hastened 
through to the nearer end of the hindmost 
car, and stood on the platform. I instantly 
cut the signal-cord. Then I knelt down, and, 
waiting until the two cars ran together, ! 
tugged at the connecting-pin. As the cars 
came together, I could lift it a little, then as 
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the strain came on the coupling the pin held 
fast. At last I made a great effort, and out 
it came. The car I was on instantly lost 
speed, and there on the other platform, a 
hundred feet away, was Stagers shaking his 
fist at me. He was beaten, and he knew it. 
In the end few people have been able to get 
ahead of me. 

The retreating train was half a mile away 
around the curve as I screwed up the brake 
on my car hard enough to bring it nearly to 
astand. I did not wait for it to stop entirely 
before I slipped off the steps, leaving the 
other passengers to dispose of themselves as 
they might until their absence should be dis- 
covered and the rest of the train return. 

As I wish rather to illustrate my very re- 
markable professional career than to amuse 
by describing its lesser incidents, I shall not 
linger to tell how I succeeded, at last, in 
reaching St. Louis. Fortunately, I had never 
ceased to anticipate a moment when escape 
from File and his friends would be possible, 
so that I always carried about with me the 
very small funds with which I had hastily 
provided myself upon leaving. The whole 
amount did not exceed sixty-five dollars, 
but with this, and a gold watch worth twice 
as much more, I hoped to be able to subsist 
until my own ingenuity enabled me to pro- 
vide more liberally for the future. Natu- 
rally enough, I scanned the papers closely 
to discover some account of File’s death and 
of the disclosures coucerning myself which 
he was only too likely to have made. 

I came at last on an account of how he 
had poisoned himself, and so escaped the 
hangman. I never learned what he had said 
about me, but I was quite sure he had not 
let me off easy. I felt that this failure to 
announce his confessions was probably due 
to a desire on the part of the police to avoid 
alarming me. Be this as it may, I remained 
long ignorant as to whether or not the villain 
betrayed my part in that unusual coroner’s 
inquest. 

Before many days I had resolved to make 
another and a bold venture. Accordingly 
appeared in the St. Louis papers an adver- 
tisement to the effect that Dr. von Ingen- 
hoff, the well-known German physician, who 
had spent two years on the Plains acquiring 
a knowledge of Indian medicine, was pre- 
pared to treat all diseases by vegetable 
remedies alone. Dr. von Ingenhoff would 
remain in St. Louis for two weeks, and was 
to be found at the Grayson House every day 
from ten until two o’clock. 

To my delight, I got two patients the first 
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day. The next I had twice as many, when at 
once I hired two connecting rooms, and 
made a very useful arrangement, which I 
may describe dramatically in the following 
way: 

There being two or three patients waiting 
while I finished my cigar and morning julep, 
there enters a respectable-looking old gen- 
tleman who inquires briskly of the patients 
if this is really Dr. von Ingenhoff’s. He is 
told it is. My friend was apt to overact his 
part. I had often occasion to ask him to be 
less positive. 

“Ah,” says he, “I shall be delighted to 
see the doctor. Five years ago I was scalped 
on the Plains, and now”—exhibiting a well- 
covered head—“ you see what the doctor did 
for me. ’T is n’t any wonder I’ve come fifty 
miles to see him. Any of you been scalped, 
gentlemen?” 

To none of them had this misfortune ar- 
rived as yet; but, like most folks in the 
lower ranks of life and some in the upper 
ones, it was pleasant to find a genial person 
who would listen to their account of their 
own symptoms. 

Presently, after hearing enough, the old 
gentleman pulls out a large watch. “Bless 
me! it ’s late. I must call again. May I 
trouble you, sir, to say to the doctor that 
his old friend called to see him and will drop 
in again to-morrow? Don’t forget: Governor 
Brown of Arkansas.” A moment later the 
governor visited me by a side door, with his 
account of the symptoms of my patients. 

Enter a tall Hoosier, the governor having 
retired. “Now, doc,” says Hoosier, “I ’ve 
been handled awful these two years back.” 
“Stop!” I exclaimed. “Open your eyes. 
There, now, let me see,” taking his pulse as 
I speak. “Ah, you ’ve a pain there, and you 
can’t sleep; cocktails don’t agree any longer. 
Were n’t you bit by a dog two years ago?” 
“TI was,” says the Hoosier, in amazement. 
“Sir,” I reply, “you have chronic hydropho- 
bia. It’s the water in the cocktails that disa- 
grees with you. My bitters will cure you ina 
week, sir. No more whisky—drink milk.” 

The astonishment of my patient at these 
accurate revelations may be imagined. He 
is allowed to wait for his medicine in the 
anteroom, where the chances are in favor 
of his relating how wonderfully I had told 
all his symptoms at a glance. 

Governor Brown of Arkansas was a small 
but clever actor, whom I met in the billiard- 
room, and who day after day, in varying dis* 
guises and modes, played off the same tricks, 
to our great common advantage. 
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At my friend’s suggestion, we very soon 
added to our resources by the purchase of 
two electromagnetic batteries. This special 
means of treating all classes of maladies has 
advantages which are altogether peculiar. 
In the first place, you instruct your patient 
that the treatment is of necessity a long one. 
A striking mode of putting it is to say, “Sir, 
you have been six months getting ill; it will 
require six months for a cure.” There is a 
correct sound about such a phrase, and it is 
sure to satisfy. Two sittings a week, at two 
dollars a sitting, will pay. In many cases the 
patient gets well while you are electrifying 
him. Whether or not the electricity cured 
him is a thing I shall never know. If, how- 
ever, he began to show signs of impatience, 
I advised him that he would require a year’s 
treatment, and suggested that it would be 
economical for him to buy a battery and use 
it at home. Thus advised, he pays you twenty 
dollars for an instrument which cost you 
ten, and you are rid of a troublesome case. 

If the reader has followed me closely, he 
will have learned that Iam a man of large and 
liberal views in my profession, and of a very 
justifiable ambition. The idea has often oc- 
curred to me of combining in one establish- 
ment all the various modes of practice which 
are known as irregular. This, as will be 


understood, is really only a wider applica-, 


tion of the idea which prompted me to 
unite in my own business homeopathy and 
the ordinary practice of medicine. I pro- 
posed to my partner, accordingly, to combine 
with our present business that of spiritual- 
ism, which I knew had been very profitably 
turned to account in connection with medi- 
cal practice. As soon as he agreed to this 
plan, which, by the way, I hoped to enlarge 
so as to include all the available isms, I set 
about making such preparations as were ne- 
cessary. I remembered having read some- 
where that a Dr. Schiff had shown that he 
could produce remarkable “knockings,” so 
called, by voluntarily dislocating the great 
toe and then forcibly drawing it back into 
its socket. A still better noise could be 
made by throwing the tendon of the pero- 
neus longus muscle out of the hollow in 
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(To be continued.) 









which it lies, alongside of the ankle. After 
some effort I was able to accomplish both 
feats quite readily, and could occasion a re- 
markable variety of sounds, according to the 
power which I employed or the positions 
which I occupied at the time. As to all other 
matters, I trusted to the suggestions of my 
own ingenuity, which, as a rule, has rarely 
failed me. 

The largest success attended the novel 
plan which my lucky genius had devised, so 
that soon we actually began to divide large 
profits and to lay by a portion of our say- 
ings. It is, of course, not to be supposed 
that this desirable result was attained with- 
out many annoyances and some positive 
danger. My spiritual revelations, medical 
and other, were, as may be supposed, only 
more or less happy guesses; but in this, as 
in predictions as to the weather and other 
events, the rare successes always get more 
prominence in the minds of men than the 
numerous failures. Moreover, whenever a 
person has been fool enough to resort to 
folks like myself, he is always glad to be 
able to defend his conduct by bringing for- 
ward every possible proof of skill on the 
part of the men he has consulted. These 
considerations, and a certain love of myste- 
rious or unusual means, I have commonly 
found sufficient to secure an ample share of 
gullible individuals. I may add, too, that, 
those who would be shrewd enough to 
understand and expose us are wise enough 
to keep away altogether. Such as did come 
were, as a rule, easy enough to manage, but 
now and then we hit upon some utterly 
exceptional patient who was both foolish 
enough to consult us and sharp enough to 
know he had been swindled. When such a 
fellow made a fuss, it was occasionally ne- 
cessary to return his money if it was found 
impossible to bully him into silence. In one 
or two instances, where I had promised a cure 
upon prepayment of two or three hundred 
dollars, I was either sued or threatened with 
suit, and had to refund a part or the whole of 
the amount; but most people preferred to 
hold their tongues rather than expose to 
the world the extent of their own folly. 





























ZIONISM. 


BY RICHARD GOTTHEIL, Pu. D., 


Professor of Semitic Languages in Columbia University. 


MIND it came to pass that the 
fx genius of the Jewish people 
¥] appeared one day before the 
throne of grace, and said, ‘O 
Lord, when wilt thou bring 
us redemption?’ Then spake 
the Lord, ‘I will redeem you 
only when you will have.reached the lowest 
depths of misery. Have I not put these 
words in the prophet’s mouth, “ The children 
of Judah and the children of Israel shall 
gather together and appoint themselves one 
head, and they shall go up out of the 
land”?’” 

These were the words of an old-fashioned 
Jewish sage. The time for which he looked 
seems now, in part, to have come; if not 
come, yet it is on the road. The rumbling of 
the wheels is heard. Far down in the depths 
of the Jewish people a strange ferment is ris- 
ing, as of life creeping slowly into the dead 
bones. Suffering which had almost made 
them callous to repeated blows has joined 
hands with the upward longings of these 
latter days. A legitimate desire to rise and 
to throw off all that clogs free social and 
spiritual development is spreading with irre- 
sistible force in the great Jewish proletari- 
ate. Zionism is merely the expression of 
this desire. Love for his own land, hope for 
his own future, confidence in himself —these 
are the three watchwords of the modern 
Zionistic Jew. 

For there is an ancient Zionism also. 
“How can we sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land?” said the exiles in Babylon. 
And yet these Jews sang them. They con- 
tinued to sing them even after the second 
dispersion. In every nook and corner of 
European Ghettos and African Mellas the 
Jew sang his “songs of Zion in a strange 
land.” The echo of almost every prayer 
of this much-praying people rang out the 
refrain, “Bring us back once more to thy 
holy land.” Waiting for God’s time to 
come, for the heavens to open and the hosts 
of Jehovah to fight his battle, the Jew sang 
on and on. To “die i Jerusalem” was, per- 
haps, all he could | or in the flesh. Our 
own century, so yrongly called the 
century of materiahw»..:, has in its declining 
days seen the Jew make the attempt to put 





into deeds the songs and hopes and longings 
of two thousand years. To live in Jerusalem! 

Several times during this long period the 
fire had seemed to start. Even an impostor 
like Sabbatai Zevi (1650) was able to gain 
thousands of believers in his Messianic mis- 
sion. Jacob Frank (1750) had the same suc- 
cess. When Juan Migues, the Marrano, 
became Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos (1566), 
and virtually directed the policy of the 
Turkish empire at the height of its power, 
once more the hope glowed for atime. But 
Don Joseph passed away, and the hope 
smoldered into ashes. In the middle of 
this century Moses Hesse, a socialist and 
free-thinker in Austria, Barthélemy and 
Labaranne in France, pronounced strongly 
in favor of a national Jewish restoration. 
But the daughters of Jerusalem answered as 
of old they had been bidden, “Stir not up nor 
awake my love until he please.” Johann 
Heinrich Dunant, the originator of the Red 
Cross Society and of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, gave up years of toil toward the awak- 
ing of this love; and with him worked Lord 
Shaftesbury and the International Palestine 
Society in England. Smolenski, Gordon, and 
Kalischer in Russia sang anew the songs of 
Zion in the language of Zion. 

The Russian atrocities in 1881 seemed to 
have brought the Jews to those lowest depths 
of misery of which the old rabbi spoke. But 
even then the burning words of Pinsker in his 
“ Auto-Emancipation,” of Rilf, and of Rosen- 
feld in the “ Razswjet” (“ Dawn”), fell to no 
effect upon the ears of the Jews in western 
Europe. They showed noble philanthropic 
spirit, but they did not see that philan- 
thropy could only mitigate suffering, not 
prevent it. Of the ten millions of Jews in 
the world, one half that number are in the 
Russian empire. Like sheep into a pen, they 
have been gradually forced into the great 
Ghetto called the Pale, there to go to 
physical and moral ruin in the fight for the 
right to live. In Galicia nearly ninety per 
cent. of the million Jews are in constant 
misery and absolute want; in Rumania sev- 
eral hundred thousands are denied the fun- 
damental rights of citizenship. It needed the 
so-called anti-Semitic movement in Germany 
and Austria to gain a readier response for 
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the eastern European cry for help. “ Anti- 
Semitism is an exotic which will never take 
root in the generous soil of France,” said 
M. Théodore Reinach, some fifteen years 
ago. When that strong bulwark of freedom 
went by the board, Jews began to think. 

Some outlet must be found for these 
millions of human beings, whose only crime 
seems to be that they have been born Jews 
— some sure outlet, with no uncertainties, or 
possible recurrence of old evils. Baron de 
Hirsch thought of Argentina, as Dr. Fried- 
man had thought of Midian. For, clearly, no 
country in Europe would or could grant them 
a home. Some outlet, said Theodor Herzl, at 
the first blush. One and only one outlet, said 
the national and religious genius of the Jew 
—Palestine. The thought struck a respon- 
sive chord which has vibrated and vibrated 
ever since. The Chovevei Zion (“Lovers of 
Zion”) societies, the first of which had been 
founded in Odessa in the year 1882, and 
which were devoted to the practical work of 
founding Jewish colonies in Palestine, took 
new life and new inspiration. But coloni- 
zation, without clearly defined rights and 
legally assured protection, was soon seen to 
be insufficient, and even dangerous to the 
new settlers. 

Every race, every people, have the right 
to live. Shall the Jew be denied that right? 


Every race, every people, have the duty to 


work out to thei? finest fruition the gifts with 
which God has endowed them. Shall the Jew 
only be absolved from such duty? If the 
mission of the Jew is a religious one, he must, 
in the first place, be in a position to live a re- 
ligious life in the manner in which he under- 
stands such a life. The ceremonies and 
observances with which his beliefs have 
been surrounded are of a racial and national 
character. To preserve them honestly he 
needs must choose between the cramped 
space of the Ghetto and the wide-open field 
of his own land. He cannot be a Jew in 
belief and a Christian in observance. He 
cannot be everything to everybody. He will 
miss being just that which nature has in- 
tended he should be—a Jew. 

The Zionist movement is the Jew’sstruggle 
toward a larger and more complete expres- 
sion of his individuality. For the Ghetto 
denizen it offers a permanent home, and 
frees him from the necessity of choosing be- 
tween a life of restriction and the assump- 
tion of a faith which is forced upon him. For 
those who have been privileged to live in the 
great world outside it offers a common center 
from which “the law shall go forth,” a unity 
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of aim and of purpose, a rallying-point. Since 
the days of the Palestinian sanhedrim the 
Jew has had no such center. In place of 
a physical, he set up a spiritual one—the 
law: a sufficient center, perhaps, under cer- 
tain conditions, and provided all are willing 
to follow one interpretation of that law, and 
one only. The diversity in belief and obser- 
vance which is the signature of latter-day 
Judaism shows how much need there is for 
a physical center which shall act as a cen- 
tripetal force. Only if this be found can 
the Jews, can Judaism, be preserved. The 
beginnings of such a recovered center are to 
be found in the three Basel congresses of 
1897, 1898, and 1899. They were the first ex- 
pression of Jewish solidarity. Radical and 
orthodox, religious and agnostic Jews met 
upon one and the same platform. They could 
meet in truth with their own convictions: 
that platform was a racial and national one. 

For Zionism recognizes the principle of 
race distinctiveness. The tide of universal- 
ism which rose with the French Revolution, 
and which reached its height during the first 
half of the present century, received a rude 
check in the victory of Germany in 1871. 
Upon this high tide the Jew mounted high- 
est. But the counter-tide of individualism in 
national politics rapidly set in. The world 
felt itself in need of strong color; it saw that 
powerful incentives were needed to bring out 
the best that lay in the nature of every peo- 
ple. The Jew has been the last to see and 
feel this. Slav and Magyar, Czech, Croatian, 
and Dalmatian, have long since turned and 
swum with the new tide. The Jew still clings 
to his universalism. He does not see that in 
trying to become a citizen of the world he 
becomes at home truly and really in no one 
country. He still tries to be everything to 
everybody. He fails to be himself. 

The Jewish opponents of Zionism are the 
Jewish universalists. They fear that the 
Zionists will help to turn the tide, witting 
little that the tide has long since turned and 
has left them high and dry. They fear the 
bogy of anti-Judaism, which cloaks its real 
form under the meaningless title of “anti- 
Semitism.” They forget that anti-Semitism 
is chiefly directed against themselves, the 
Jewish universalists. The Christian world 
will welcome the reconstruction of a nation 
which has done so much in the past. This 
welcome will be its debt of gratitude to the 
Jew. Its active help in the work will be an 
atonement for the many faults committed 
during hundreds of years. 

Can the Jew work out his own salvation? 
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Many of us are filled with distrust. His re- 
sources have well-nigh run to the lees. His 
history is the log-book of a storm-tossed 
ship which has been pounded again and 
again upon the shores of destruction. Yet 
“the sons of Judah have to choose, in order 
that God may again choose them,” as a 
Christian Zionist said many years ago. Can 
they, will they, choose? Though strangely 
supine and lost in the dream that they can 
still pray for Zion and the restoration, while 
refusing to lift a hand for Zion’s sake, I can- 
not lose faith. The Basel Congress repre- 
sented nine hundred Zionist societies. It is 
a sign that some, at least, are not paralyzed 
from acting. 

The growing success of the Jewish colo- 
nies in Palestine is a warrant that a Jewish 
polity can be built up which shall have as its 
basis the normal connection of the people 
with the soil upon which they live. Is it 


indeed nothing but a vision when I see the 
sons of Israel wending their way once again 
to the land of their promise, bringing back 
to it all that they have gained in spiritual 
and intellectual strength during their long 
conflict with other forces? I cannot believe 
that the Jewish people have been preserved 


throughout all these centuries either for 
eternal misery or for total absorption at this 
period of the world’s history. I cannot be- 
lieve that my people have so far misunder- 
stood their own purpose in life as now to give 
the lie to their own past and to every hope 
which has animated their suffering body. 

I hesitate to write of that which has been 
already accomplished. I run the risk of mag- 
nifying unduly what is unimportant, or of 
making that which is great of little moment. 
But every step forward counts; the road is 
very long. It is not the work of one lifetime 
or of a few generations which we are now 
engendering. The pangs of the new child- 
birth have been long in coming, and Israel’s 
patience is heavily laden. We have, at least, 
created a sentiment and a feeling, not for 
Zion only,—that has been ever present, —but 
that now is the time, or else never, to trans- 
late into courageous deed the longing hope 
of past generations. 

Will the great American people misun- 
derstand such sentiment? Will they forget 
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how large a part sentiment has played in 
their own upbuilding to greatness? “My re- 
sources are what we ourselves can do,” said 
Frederick the Great to his generals at one 
time. The resources of the Jews are what 
they are willing to do for the Zionist cause. 
The public announcement which has been 
made has compelled the respectful ear of all 
who see the advancement of the human race 
to be conditioned by the successful life of 
every one of its parts. No secrecy, no hid- 
ing, but a clear statement of legitimate de- 
mands is what we Zionists desire. For then 
the assurance will come to all nations that 
this work of ours is no lusting after larger 
power, no hankering after greater riches, 
but a tremendous yearning to be better 
Jews, in order to be better men. 

Of other things done much cannot be 
brought to paper. Political action of such 
enormous weight and consequence cannot 
always take the public into its confidence. 
An organic growth demands careful prepa- 
ration and deliberate tending. In moving 
slowly the leaders have gained the confi- 
dence of their followers that nothing rash 
and hasty will be attempted. Herzl and 
a committee of Zionist leaders have only 
lately been in Palestine, and there have had 
an interview with the German Emperor. 
Time will show the results of this action. 
The Jewish Colonial Bank is being gradually 
formed, not as a speculative institution, but 
to provide the solid basis upon which to rest 
any agreement which may be come to with 
the Turkish Sultan. To buy land and to rent 
ground have been thought by many to be 
unchivalric on the part of a people. But 
shall we be blamed by those who have been 
forward in the demand that arbitration and 
paction shall take the place of cannon and 
bloodshed? The world is sighing for univer- 
sal peace. Shall that nation whose prophets 
were the first to envisage so lofty a hope 
prove false to that ideal? 

It is not in vainglorious pride, but in cour- 
age born of a strong hope, that I repeat the 
words which Disraeli, the great Jewish Zion- 
ist, when quite spent in years, said to a 
Jewish boy, “Never forget that you and I 
belong to a race which can do everything 
but fail.” 
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eee AKE the stand, Mr. McCrib- 
« ben. Tell the court, sir, what 
you know of the case.” 

Mr. McCribben buttoned 
his short frock-coat at its 
lowest buttonhole, let the 
front swell out, and climbed 
into the witness-box. His collar was much 
younger than his shirt, the bond of sympathy 
a little green ribbon in lieu of a cravat and 
in memory of McCribben’s native land. He 
was a small man, but defiant even toward his 
own counsel. He began with great calmness 
and a decided brogue, losing in one at cer- 
tain stages of the trial and gaining in the 
other. 

“°T was in th’ month av May, sor, whin 
th’ city come before me house an’ began to 
build wan av its cimitery sewers—” 

“Sanitary sewers.” 
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“Sinitary, is it? Oi don’t know whaat a - 


sinitary sewer is, sor. I tho’t it wor a cimi- 
tery sewer. They thried to bury me in it, 
to say northin’ av a cow ’n’ a pig th’ wake!” 

“Go on, Mr. McCribben.” 

“Oi was, sor, whin ye broke into me 
sthory.” 

“When was the sewer built, Mr. McCrib- 
ben?” 

“In th’ month av May, sor; an’ it wor 
iliven fate dape, an’ two fate av wather 
standin’ knay-dape in the same. An’ theyre 
it sthood, sor—” 

“The sewer, you mean?” 

“ Aye, th’ sewer an’ th’ wather; an’ brist- 
worrks flung up beyant it, sor, loike th’ 
Spanish haythins lay ag’inst beyant th’ town 
av Sandyague in Juloy; an’ no way t’ git over 
on me block but wan bit av a plank, sor, 
that made a mon look loike a squirr’l on a 
fince-rail whin he crossed over th’ same.” 

“How long did the ditch remain open?” 

“Shure, till St. Pathrick’s day, sor, whin 
McGinnis, me capt’n, was illicted to head 
th’ new comp’ny av Limerick Toigers.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“°T was th’ day whin McGinnis, me cap- 
t’n, was illicted, an’ the comp’ny wor named, 





that abourt darrk Danny Croogan’s widder, 
who had got her money av th’ railroad that 
backed a shiftin’ ingoin on’is neck in the 
discharrge av ’is dooty,—God rist ’is souw!! 
—come t’ me house an’ paid for th’ illegint 
parnts he wint to slape in—” 

“How much was that, Mr. McCribben?” 

“Six dollars an’ a half, sor; an’ all in wan- 
dollar bills but th’ half. An’ me wife, seein’ 
me abourt to l’ave th’ house for a brith ay 
frish airr, avter me long day av sittin’ wid 
me two legs loike fish-hooks, says t’ me, 
*Mac,’ says she, ‘whin ye come home, bring 
a bit av stheak for the brikfas’, an’ three 
yarrds av prints for th’ childer’s dress, an’ 
two loaves av yistiddy bread for th’ toast; 
they come ch’aper—’” 

“Shure, an’ ’t is God’s thruth!” said Mrs. 
McCribben, who had been a fascinated lis- 
tener to her good man’s testimony. 

“Silence!” said the court. 

McCribben waited for a moment, and 
whispered confidentially to the court: 

“Faith, yer honor, ’t is a moighty man ye 
arre to shut up Mrs. McCribben an’ kape th’ 
last worrd. Th’ praist could n’t do that! If 
Oi git me damage, Oi ’ll stuthy th’ lawr 
meself.” 

Mrs. McCribben drew her check shaw! 
over her shoulders and settled her portly 
form in her chair, grasping her stick firmly. 

“Go on. What did you do then?” 

“Oi wint forth an’ Oi come t’ wheyre th’ 
cimitery ditch was waitin’ for me; an’ Oi 
crossed in th’ airr loike a squirr’] instead av 
a free American citizin, sor,—on a plank, - 
an’ wint down t’ th’ town. It was not more 
thin noine by th’ clock—aye, we wull say 
noine an’ a half—whin in th’ p’aceful pur- 
soot av me way Oi come back, sor; an’ be- 
fore Oi knew wheyre me home an’ firresoide 
weyre, sor, Oi h’ dhropped in th’ dom cimi- 
tery ditch, sor, an’ wor iliven fate ourt av 
soight, wid me loife hangin’ by a thread, an’ 
a place ’n me back th’ soize av a soup-plate 
—‘ixtravigince av th’ blood,’ th’ docthors 
said, sor; an’ nothin’ betwix’ me an’ th’ 
blissed starrs, sor, but two walls av solid 





























dirt an’ th’ face av Ossifer 
Noolan, who has th’ bate 
by me house!” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“* Faith,’ says he, ‘arre 
ve doon theyre?’ ‘Am 
Oi doon here!’ says Oi. 
‘An’ if Oi was n’t, why 
‘d ye be talkin’ to yer- 
self in th’ noight up 
theyre?’ ‘Who is it?’ 
says he. ‘Oi don’t know 
who ’t is,’ says Oi, ‘but 
Oi was Tim McCribben 
whin it happened,’ says 
Oi. ‘What in th’ name 
av th’ saints arre ye doin’ 
doon theyre, Tim?’ says 
he. ‘Oi ’m talkin’ to a 
condem’ fool,’ says Oi. 
‘What else can Oi do?’ 
‘But,’ says he, ‘why don’t 
ye come ourt av th’ 
earrth?’ ‘ Because,’ says 
Oi, ‘Oi have n’t any 
wings, begorra!’ ‘Cloimb 
ourt on ye brith,’ says 
Noolan, who is proud av 
‘is sarreasm. ‘Brith, is 
it?’ says Oi. ‘Brith! Oi 
have n’t any brith, an’ 
what Oi have is wasted 
on a loonytic; an’ that ’s 
no sarreasm!’ ‘Qi ’ll ar- 
rist ye for interferin’ 
wid an ossifer in th’ dis- 
charrge av ’is solemn 
dooty,’ says he. ‘Wull 
ye?’ says Oi. ‘Come 
down, thin, an’ Oi ll give 
yea black oiye along wid 
me bond!’ ‘ Black oiye!’ 
says Noolan, ‘ black oiye! 
Wull, wull,wull!’—langh- 
in’ alourd to himself, — 
‘we'll see abourt that, Mr. 
McCribben!’ Oi don’t 
know whither he hit th’ 
wather before Oi hit ’im, 
but whin we took brith 
we were sthill in th’ cimi- 
tery ditch, an’ Noolan was 
blowin’ ’is tin whistle to 
let th’ worrld ourtside 
know that he was in th’ 
corp’rate limits an’ nadin’ 
th’ adv iee av fri’nds. 


“*aM Ol DOON HERE!’ SAYS OI.” 
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loike th’ blissed angel 
that he was .n’t, an’ he 
said, says he: ‘Faith, 
arre ye doon theyre?’ 
Noolan did th’ talkin’ 
back, for me secon’ win’ 
wor gone wid me first. 
‘Faith,’ says he, ‘am Oi 
doon here! An’ if Oi 
was n’t, why ’d ye be 
talkin’ to yerself in th’ 
noight up theyre?’ ‘ Who 
isit?’ says Hoonan. ‘Oi 
don’t know who ’t is,’ says 
me parrtner, ‘but I was 
Ossifer Noolan whin it 
happened.’ ‘What in th’ 
name av th’ saints arre ye 
doin’ doon theyre?’ says 
Hoonan. ‘Oi ’m talkin’ 
to a condem’ fool,’ says 
Noolan. ‘What else can 
Oi do?’ ‘But,’ says 
Hoonan, ‘why don’t ye 
come ourt av th’ earrth?’ 
‘Because,’ says Noolan, 
‘Oi have n’t any wings, 
begorra!’ ‘Cloimbourton 
ye brith,’ says Hoonan, 
who is proud av ’is sarr- 
casm. ‘ Brith, is it?’ says 
Noolan. ‘Oi have n’t any 
brith, an’ what Oi have 
is wasted on a loonytic; 
an’ that ’s no sarrcasm, 
Micky Hoonan!’ ‘Oi ’ll 
arrist ye for interferin’ 
wid an ossifer in th’ dis- 
charrge av ’is solemn 
dooty,’says Hoonan. ‘Oh, 
wull ye?’ says Noolan. 
‘Come doon, thin, an’ jist 
help me arrist meself, an’ 
it’s a black oiye Oi ’ll 
give ye along wid me 
thanks!’ ‘Black oiye!’ 
says Hoonan. ‘ Wull, wull, 
wull!’—laughin’ to him- 
self alourd,—‘we ’ll see 
abourt that, Mr. Noolan!’ 
Oi don’t know whither he 
hit th’ wather before we 
hit him, but whin we all 
took brith we were sthill 
in th’ cimitery ditch, an’ 
th’ only diff’rence’ was, 
theyre was more avus, an’ 


An’ thir come Ossifer Micky Hoonan, an’ two was blowin’ tin whistles loike callyhoop- 


looked dvon from th’ rim av th’ worrld above ticons in th’ elephant parade. An’ Ossifer 
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Teddy O’Brien looked doon over th’ rim av 
th’ worrld,an’ he said: ‘ Arre ye doon theyre?’ 
‘Oh, will ye listen to that!’ said Hoonan, ‘an’ 
’t was that blaggud shoved me in!’ ‘Faith, 
thin,’ says Noolan, ‘ye ’re th’ blaggud put 
me in!’ an’ they fell to worrk ag’in. Whin 
they risted, Teddy says, says he: ‘ Arre ye 
doon theyre?’ ‘Yis, indade,’ we answered 
him, ‘we are doon here.’ ‘Oi tho’t so,’ says 
Teddy, ‘from th’ noise. If ye foind ye are 
nadin’ help, me fri’nds, come ourtsoide.’ 
‘We can’t come,’ says Noolan. ‘McCribben 
is doon here wid ’is back broke an’ no 
wings, if ye ’ll take his worrd for it!’ ‘Fol- 
low th’ ditch,’ says Teddy, who is a brilliant 
mon, sor. ‘Which way is th’ ditch goin’?’ 
says Hoonan. ‘Come doon, ye blaggud, an’ 
show us.’ Thin Teddy came. Oi don’t know 
if he hit th’ wather before we hit him, but 
whin we risted from our labors, sor, ‘three 
av thim was blowin’ tin whistles, an’ a face 
looked over th’ rim an’ sphoke in a new 
languidge, besoides laughin’. ‘Shure,’ says 
Noolan, ‘it is ole man Sooliv’n. Oi’d know 
his chin-whiskers ’n th’ darrk.’ ‘An’ who,’ 
said O’Brien, ‘w’u’d have tho’t th’ ould hyper- 
crit ’u’d be out playin’ thricks on th’ law?’ 
An’ he fired wan shot. ‘By the saints av 
Oirreland,’ said Hoonan, ‘it ’s a nimble fut 
he lays on th’ plank!’ An’, sor, Oi laughed 
in me agony, for Oi knew me goat’s warlk 


by heart, an’ right proud was Oi that he took" 


himself across th’ ditch an’ home! Where 
was Oi, sor?” 

“In the ditch; and if you have any more 
policeinen. to bring in, Mr. McCribben—” 

“No, sor. Oi have chree to git out. Well, 
sor, an’ simple it wor. We followed th’ ditch 
till it come ourt on th’ land ag’in, an’ foun’ 
meself foour squares from home, sor. How 
Oi got theyre, sor, Oi don’t know, but Oi had 
bumps all over me, sor, an’ an ixtravigince 
av th’ blood on me back bigger nor a soup- 
plate.” 

“Shure, an’ it ’s God’s thruth, sor!” said 
Mrs. McCribben. “ An’ Teddy said at th’ 
door, whin they looked in, ‘Wan av these 
gintlemin is McCribben, but if ye ’re a var- 
tuous ’oman, ma’am, make ’im shwear firrst!’” 

“Silence, madam!” said the court, sternly. 

“Oi only knew’im, yer honor, by th’ others 
denyin’ it, an’ th’ way he sits on his lift leg, 
sor!” 

“Madam, I will have to fine you for con- 
tempt if you do not keep quiet.” 

“Well, sor, Oi hope it won’t be for th’ 
contimpt Oi had thin, sor, or ye ’ll give me 
another loife to pay it, on th’ insthalment 
plan.” 
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The court smothered a laugh, which gave 
McCribben a chance to say half aloud: 

“ Another loife, is it? Thin may St. Path- 
rick sind me back as a goat or a wanderin’ 
cat av th’ city!” 

“Silence!” thundered the court. 
with the case!” 

“And now, Mr. McCribben,” said the 
attorney for the plaintiff, “how much do you 
consider yourself damaged by the city’s 
negligence in leaving an open ditch in front 
of your house?” 

“Well, sor, Oi ’d not take a cint liss than 
foive t’ousan’ dollars, sor, for the ixtravi- 
gince av th’ blood in me back, me p’ace ay 
moind an’ its anguish, th’ foights wid th’ 
polace, an’ th’ new hold Mrs. McCribben has 
on me. An’ thin, sor, theyre is yez sinful 
feeay to come.” 

“The witness is with you,” said the attor- 
ney, hurriedly, amid a ripple of laughter. 

The city attorney pro tem. arose to his feet. 

“May it pl’ase yer honor, Oi ’ave but wan 
or two quistions to put to th’ gintleman, an’ 
Oi am done, too.” Mr. Sheehan had been 
selected to represent the city because of his 
influence with the Irish and to neutralize the 
race sentiment. “Mr. McCribben—” 

“That ’s me name, sor.” The witness was 
in arms at once. 

“What is yer thrade, Mr. McCribben?” 

“An’ ye ask me thot, sor, whin Oi made 
th’ illegint Limerick uniform ye wore on yer 
back th’ day they turned ourt!” 

“Yes. Oi want ye to tell th’ jury.” 

“Tt ’s an intilligint jury, sor, an’ Oi ’ll not 
be avter castin’ slurrs upon their good sense. 
Besoides, two av thim owe me for th’ clothes 
they ’re sittin’ in this blissed minute, sor.” 

“Answer the question!” said the court. 
“What is your trade?” 

“Oi am a tailor, sor; an’ a Dimmocrat, 
besoide.” 

“Mr. McCribben, the noight ye lift home 
to go to town wid th’ six dollars, what koind 
av loight was by th’ plank? Aha, answer me 
that!” 

“-T is an aisy wan. Faith, an’ ’t was a 
blue loight.” 

“A blue loight! a blue loight, was it?” 
Mr. Sheehan looked toward the jury, ani 
smiled. “Now, Mr. McCribben, here ’s an- 
other aisy wan: Don’t ye know Micky O’Toole 
has th’ ditch conthract, an’ that he ’d niver 
‘ave put a blue loight by th’ plank on th’ 
noight av St. Pathrick’s day? Aha, answer 
me that! Was n’t it a grane loight, sor?” 

“Well, sor,” said McCribben, confused, 
“it must ’ave been a grane loight, sor.” 


os Go on 
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“A grane loight! Don’t ye know ’t was a 
red loight or a foine av tin dollars? Did ye 
iver see any but ared loight on a open switch 
or a comin’ ingoin? Aha, answer me that, 
ye spalpeen!” 

“ McCribben rubbed his ear. 

“Ye ’re roight at last, sor. Oi do remim- 
ber *t was a red loight; but—” 

“A red loight, thin, it was! Now, Mr. 
McCribben—” 
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“Yes, sor; Oi saw McGinnis. An’ whaat 
av that, sor, whaat av that?” 

“Whaat was it ye had wid McGinnis?” 

“Oh, Oi had a bit av fun wid McGinnis, 
an’ a red limonade, Oi t’?ink from th’ smel! 
av it—a few dhraps only.” 

“How many?” 

“Shure, Oi don’t count me dhraps, sor.” 

“Ye have ’im ag’in, Mac.” 

“Silence, madam!” said the court. 





“*aHA, ANSWER ME THAT!’” 


“Shure, ’t is me name till yit !” 

“Wheyre did ye go whin ye wint doon- 
town?” 

“Well, sor,"—and McCribben stroked his 
chin and looked at the jury, —‘“as near as Oi 
can riccolict, Oi wint doon-town, sor.” 

“Ye have him theyre, Mac,” said Mrs. 
McCribben, who had viewed her husband’s 
dilemma with growing alarm. “Shure, he is 
witty mon whin his blood ’s up,” she added, 
turning to his counsel. 

Sheehan was imperturbable. 

“Ye wint doon-town. Wheyre did ye go 
avter ye got theyre?” 

“Dan Sweeny’s, shure.” 

_ “Yes, av coourse; but before ye got to 
Sweeny’s. Did n’t ye see Capt’in McGinnis? 
Aha, se that!” 
' 
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“How many red limonades? Answer me 
that!” 

“Oh, a mather av two, Oi’m thinkin’—Oi 
don’t count dhrinks wid me fri’nds. Git 
down to th’ case, mon, an’ |’ave th’ dhrinks 
alone!” 

“Faith, Oi’m thinkin’ th’ two arre so 
mixed ye can’t siparate thim! An’ thin ye 
wint to Sweeny’s. Whaat did ye do theyre?” 

“Northin’.” 

“Did ye dhrink a beer?” 

“Come to think av it, sor, Oi did dhrink 
wan.” 

“Did n’t ye dhrink two? Aha, answer me 
that, on yer oath!” 

“Shure, it wor two.” 

“Three, wasn’tit? Aha, answer me quick 
before th’ divil timpts ye!” 
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“Tt moight have been three,” said McCrib- 
ben, helplessly. 

“Now, Mr. McCribben, on yer oath, sor, in 
th’ prisince av th’ law, did n’t ye dhrink foour 
beers? Don’t blot ye souwl wid a loie, mon 
—an’ for one small beer!” 

“Well, sor, an’ whaat if Oi did, sor?” said 
McCribben, in a rage. “It’s a free country— 
an’ they were ponies at that.” 

“Ponies! Aha, a pony is a little glass, I 
belave.” 

“ An’ that, sor, is th’ only sinsible worrd 
from yer mouth this blissed day.” 

“Ye have ’im ag’in, Mac, an’ Oi ’m proud 
av ye.” 

“Silence, madam!” said the court. 

“ An’ is ’t all ye dhrank?” 

“Th’ last blissed wan. An’ Oi wint home 
thin.” 

“ An’ fell in th’ sinitary sewer!” ’ 

“Tt ’s disgracin’ th’ profission ye arre, 
sp’akin’ th’ thruth twoice.” 

“Ye have him wanst more, Mac!” shouted 
Mrs. McCribben, shaking her fat sides mer- 
rily. 

“Take that woman out of here,” said the 
court, “if she opens her mouth again!” 

“She ’Il be sthartin’ home soon,” said her 
husband, simply. 

“Now, Mr. McCribben, whin ye fell into 
th’ sewer—yis or no, mon—warr n’t ye 
almos’ dead dhrunk?” F 

“Yer honor,” said McCribben, plaintively, 
“is it contimpt av th’ coourrt to till a mon 
he’s loyin’ whin he is loyin’? An’ if Oi’m to 
sphake th’ whole thruth as Oi kissed th’ book 
to do, how ’ill Oi be gittin’ by callin’ th’ blag- 
gud a loiar, sor?” 

“Such language is not permissible before 
the court, Mr. McCribben. Stick to the 
plain facts of the case.” 

“Shure, that ’s th’ plainest fact av all, 
sor.” 

While the court was recovering gravity, 
Mr. Sheehan resumed: 

“It is thrue that ye were almost dead 
dhrunk, thin, since it’s not denyin’ it ye are!” 

“No, sor, it’s but half th’ thruth. Whin 
Oi fell in th’ ditch Oi was almos’ dead, an’ 
not dhrunk at all.” 

“Whaat did Mrs. McCribben do to ye 
whin ye got home? Aha, answer me that!” 

“Oh, Oi kape no dairy, sor. Weconvarsed 
on th’ ivints av th’ day, an’ shwapped a few 
complimints as mon an’ woife.” 

“Did ye bring home th’ stheak an’ th’ 
prints an’ th’ bread?” 

“No; Oi belave Oi did n’t. Th’ sthores 
were loikely shut, sor.” 
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“You kape a goat?” 

“Oh, Oi have a goat, an’ he kapes him- 
self. An’ me goat is th’ only mimber av th’ 
family, sor, can foind his way over th’ plank 
by th’ cimitery ditch in th’ noight. An’ that’s 
a big parrt av th’ whole thruth, too!” 

“ An’ ye kape a tailor’s goose?” 

“Well, an’ whaat av that? Is it layin’ th’ 
taxes ye arre?” 

“Was n’t th’ goat by th’ plank whin ye 
come home, an’ was n’t Mrs. McCribben 
pressin’ clothes wid th’ goose? Aha, answer 
me quick!” 

“Oh, ye ’re talkin’ in foibles now! How ‘d 
Oi be knowin’ so much?” 

“You can come down, Mr. McCribben. 
Oi ’m done wid ye!” 

“But it ’s not done wid ye that Oi am,” 
said McCribben, as he took his seat. “ Wait 
till ye see me ourtside. Ef Oi don’t baste 
th’ blaggud,” he said aloud to his lawyer, 
“divil a cint nade th’ city give me!” 

Sheehan smiled and took his seat. He 
remained quiet through all the masterly 
presentation of the plaintiffs case by the 
plaintiff's lawyer, taking no notes, examin- 
ing no law. For the greater part of the time 
he twirled his thumbs contentedly, his eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling, and a smile hovering 
around his Hibernian mouth. 

“May it pl’ase yer honor, an’ gintlemin 
av th’ jury,” he said, when the defense had 
finished, “Oi am moinded to say that this is 
no case for law, but for th’ common sinse av 
honist men to pass on. Oi’m not moinded 
to follow me illoquint brother through th’ 
long stack av books he’s been handlin’ theyre 
on th’ table. Oi ’m goin’ to sthick wid Mr. 
McCribben from th’ toime ’e lift th’ bosom 
av his family th’ day Danny Croogan’s wid- 
der, honist woman she is, paid him th’ six 
dollars an’ fo’ bits for th’ illegint throusers 
on Danny whin he wint to slape wid th’ 
ingoin whale on his foine neck, till th’ blissed 
bouquet av polace laid him in th’ same bosom 
he had desarted.” 

The jury smiled and settled down in their 
chairs, while the indulgent court, straight- 
ening his legs, exchangee glances with the 
older members of the bar. Sheehan beamed 
genially upon the whole assembly. 

“Whin McCribben lift his family that 
noight, me fri’nds, an’ shook th’ blissed 
hooks ourt av his legs which he ’d been 
campin’ in all day, an’ crossed th’ plank over 
th’ sewer-ditch which th’ city was diggin’ 
for his own convanience at last, an’ to give 
all th’ byes worrk to do th’ whoile, a red 
loight looked him in the oiye on‘wan soide, 
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an’ Mac’s honest goat was chewin’ av his cud, 
wid his blissed heart full av th’ milk av 
koindness, on th’ other; an’ Mac wint abrroad 
wid no tho’t but a sip wid th’ byes, an’ thin 
th’ print an’ th’ stheak an’ th’ bread for Mrs. 
Mac, as she had tould him. But th’ plans av 
th’ best men, me fri’nds, as th’ Scotch lad- 
dies have it, get mixed in th’ shuffle, an’ Mac 
had no more than rayched doon-town whin 
who is ’t he mates but that rale gintle- 
man, me fri’nd Capt’n McGinnis, by a fancy 
saloon. Says McGinnis: ‘Come in, Mac, an’ 
have wan wid me.’ ‘Shure, an’ that Oi will,’ 
says Mac. ‘What’ll it be?’ says McGinnis. 
‘A little dhrap av th’ same,’ says Mac. ‘ An’ 
whaat is that, acushla?’ says McGinnis. 
‘Whisky—nothin’ liss,’ says Mac.” 

“It’s a dom lie, yer honor,” said McCrib- 
ben, struggling angrily to his feet. 

“ Setdown, McCribben!” said Mrs. McCrib- 
ben, tugging at the short coat-tails of her 
liege lord. “Yer honor, will ye moind 
whaat th’ spalpeen is swearin’?” 

“Silence, madam!” 

Sheehan was standing with his thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest, blinking at the 
ceiling. He continued: 

“Nivertheliss, gintlemin av th’ jury, he 
did n’t dhrink th’ whisky; for Mr. McGinnis 
he said: ‘Oi have a dhrink av me own which 
th’ same is called a Manatein cocktail’; and 
thereupon he give th’ wink to th’ king be- 
hoindst th’ bar, an’ th’ king built two av 
thim in a flat glass. Whin McGinnis swal- 
lowed th’ pizen, ’e winked ag’in at ’im, an’ 
he said, bein’ fond av chisnuts wid his 
dhrink: ‘Shure, it ’s nectar for th’ gods.’ 
An’ Mac says, says he, ‘Give us four more,’ 
but McGinnis cut th’ bid to wan.” 

“Tf yer honor pl’ase,” began McCribben, 
rising again as if a hornet had stung him. 

“Set down, McCribben!” said Mrs. McCrib- 
ben; and with a hook of her umbrella-handle 
she landed him violently on his chair. “Let 
him puncture himself, mon! It’s th’ pinitin- 
tiary—nothin’ liss.” 

“But, gintlemin av th’ jury, McGinnis 
l'aves him theyre because av his too fri’ndly 
disposition, an’ Mac wanders around to Dan 
Sweeny’s; an’ lanin’ forninst th’ counther 
wid his hat hangin’ over his lift oiye, he fills 
th’ bow! av his pipe, an’ says: ‘ Micky, gimme 
th’ roosther’s tail in a flat glass, d’ ye moind 
that!’ ‘An’ whaat is that?’ says Sweeny, his 
eyes swellin’ loike a baytle. ‘Is it chick’n- 
salad you be orderin’?’ ‘Gimme a necktoie 
for th’ gods,’ says Mac, scratchin’ a match 
over his dudeen. ‘Git ourt!’ says Sweeny, 
who isapiain mon. ‘ You have it in th’ neck 
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already!’ An’ thereupon, gintlemin av th’ 
jury, Sweeny jerks ’im th’ first pony av beer. 
‘Necktoie for th’ gods!’ he says, lookin’ up 
from his labor. ‘We don’t kape a cilistial 
haberdishory! No, nor a Choinayse landthry, 
ayther.’ An’ thereupon Mac harnessed him- 
self koindly to th’ first pony, gintlemin av th’ 
jury, an’ was roight glad whin th’ laugh on 
"im was done. An’ thin, gintlemin, Moike 
O’Toole he comes up an’ says: ‘An’ it’s a 
shame, my bye; th’ city is thr’atin’ Mrs. 
McCribben wid no respec’, that it l’aves a 
cimitery sewer open by her house,’ says he, 
‘an’ a plank to cross th’ same not th’ width 
av Mrs. McCribben b’ half.’ An’ thereupon 
Mac tells him av his grief touchin’ th’ same, 
an’ hitches up another pony to make a 
tayme.” 

“ An’ where ’d ye git th’ new loie, Mister 
Sheehan?” shouted McCribben, struggling 
with his helpmate, whose “Worra, worra, 
mon; l’ave him alone; it’s rank punctury!” 
arose above the confusion. 

The court was speechless, and contented 
himself with heavy gavel work, while Sheehan 
blinked solemnly at the jury. 

“An’ thin, gintlemin av th’ jury, it was 
not long before Mac harnessed another in 
honor of th’ new Limerick Toigers an’ St. 
Pathrick; an’ whin he wanted airr from th’ 
ourtsoide, not loikin’ a spoike tayme for th’ 
city, he hitched another pony for th’ leader’s 
mate, an’ dhrove into th’ noight wid a hurrah 
that woke ivery slapin’ polaceman in th’ 
warrd. Gintlemin, it is beyant me powers 
av illoquince to tell ye av th’ way he wint 
home. It was loike th’ passin’ av a March 
wind, shure. He swung roun’ th’ corners an’ 
up th’ sthrates, his ponies tuggin’ at their 
blissed bits an’ strainin’ ’im to death wid 
their pull. Av it was n’t for th’ hould he 
had wid his fish-hook legs, it’s dragged he ’d 
bin all th’ way.” 

“Hush, me darlint!” said Mrs. McCribben, 
her powerful hand upon her good man’s col- 
lar. “His loife is too shmall.” 

“Silence, madam!” 

“ An’ so he come, gintlemin av th’ jury, to 
th’ plank wheyre th’ red an’ th’ blue an’ th’ 
grane loights were shinin’, av ye ’ll belave 
him,—which two av thim was th’ eyes av th’ 
goat guardin’ th’ plank, av ye ’ll belave me, 
—an’ he remimbered thin that foour ponies 
naded more plank than wan, an’ he jerked 
’em to a setstill, an’ looked to th’ bottom av 
th’ blissed sinitery sewer. An’ seein’ th’ 
wather there, gintlemin, it come to ’im that 
th’ foour ponies had turned to foour schoon- 
ers! ‘An’ wull Oi be sailin’ me schooners on 
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th’ blissed river down theyre?’ says he. 
‘Shure, an’ Oi wull, if Oi can raych th’ baych 
av th’ same!’ An’ how, indade! Gintlemin 
av th’ jury, ’t was thin th’ koind goat an- 
swered him wid a happy laugh av his own, 
an’ Mac was down in th’ wather, an’ th’ goat 
was pointin’ his whiskers at th’ stars. An’ 
if it ain’t thrue, me name ain’t Sheehan!” 

“Oh, yer name ’ll be mud, boin-by, me 
lad!” shouted Mrs. McCribben. 

“An’, gintlemin, Mac’s ponies was bein’ 
chased by a posse comitatus—which is th’ 
Spanish for a comet’s tail av polace. An’ 
wan by wan, as they held convarse wid him 
in th’ blissed ditch, th’ faithful goat sint 
thim in to help ’im, till all were theyre, an’ 
a ball from O’Brien’s gun started his royal 
nibs over th’ plank to th’ tune av ‘Home, 
Swate Home’! Now, gintlemin, av it is n’t 
thrue as Oi tell it, Oi’m a loiar for ye not to 
belave.” 

“ Acushla, Mac, th’ gintlemin is at confes- 
sion!” said Mrs. McCribben to her frantic 
captive. “ Don’t dishturb him, mavourneen'” 
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“Whin th’ three polacemin landed Mac in 
th’ front door av his house, an’ Mrs. McCrib- 
ben, who was pressin’ sames, looked at him 
through his mud arrmor, she sthopped an’ 
said: ‘Wheyre is th’ stheak, ye spalpeen?’ 
‘Shure, an’ Oi forgot it!’ says he. ‘An’ 
wheyre is th’ prints?’ says she. ‘Shure, an’ 
Oi forgot it!’ says he. ‘An’ wheyre is th’ 
yistiddy bread, McCribben?’ says she, th’ 
gage on her voice risin’ higher an’ higher. 
‘Shure, Oi forgot it!’ An’ thereupon, gin- 
tlemin, she up an’ let th’ tailor’s goose fly at 
him. An’ th’ polace shut th’ door on thim- 
silves. An’, gintlemin, whither ’t was th’ tai- 
lor’s goose or McCribben’s goat that gave 
him th’ ixtravigince av th’ blood in th’ back, 
Oi don’t know at all, at all; but as th’ polace 
were off their bates nixt day an’ bein’ plas- 
tered for th’ same ixtravigince in th’ same 
place, th’ ividence is forninst th’ goat.” 

The city escaped with a verdict of one 
dollar and costs; and by the aid of three 
constables and a friendly juryman, Sheehan 
escaped with a whole skin. 


GLASS HOUSES. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL COMEDY. 


BY GELETT BURGESS. 


‘SEVEN ties had been ruined in 
& the knotting while Alden 
Brooks made himself ready 


for the Underhills’ dinner. 

He had gone on abstractedly, 

taking another fresh tie as 
fast as one proved to be a hopeless failure, 
without realizing that the dinner-hour was 
dangerously near. 

Whether Myrtle’s photograph in the frame 
of the mirror, or his own image in the glass, 
more affected the trend of his soliloquy, it 
would be hard to say, but surely he thought 
he was thinking of Myrtle. The sight of the 
two faces so near together had sent him off 
into a reverie, however, that began and ended 
with the thought that she was decidedly 
pretty. There was no doubt whatever about 
that; she had, indeed, acknowledged it her- 
self very candidly, for she had got into the 
way of calling the conventionally uncon- 
scious pose an affectation, and had made in- 
stead a fad of frankness. 

Myrtle Leicester had, besides beauty, style 


and character, and at the fifth tie Alden had 
paused to class her mentally as between an 
“awfully nice girl” and a “thoroughbred,” 
having neither the merely negative virtues 
of the one nor the supercivilized fiber of the 
other. She was the sort of girl that well be- 
came a divan and an after-dinner téte-d-téte. 
She was not “ difficult”—that was one thing 
Alden thought he liked about her. She did 
not exhaust him in conversation, being 
rather a gentle tonic than astimulant. She 
was agile enough, however, and always had 
an answer of the hit-or-miss sort ready, and 
she laughed merrily, if somewhat indiscrim- 
inately, at all his jokes. 

They had got to be very good friends in 
the last few months, and had been together 
a great deal, indoors and out, for she was 
quite the sort of girl with whom a man—an 
Alden Brooks, at least—likes to be seen. 
And now he began to wonder where he was 
with her. The frontier between friendship 
and love, he thought, is a very dangerous 
and perplexing territory—a debatable land 
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of ambuscades and precipices. Into this bor- 
der-land he had rashly wandered, and having 
heen unobservant of the landmarks, it had 
heen some time before he had discovered 
that he was lost, and in no small danger of 
being surrounded by the enemy, with all es- 
cape cut off. 

To put it very plainly, Alden had begun 
to wonder if he was in love with Myrtle 
Leicester. The mere fact of his wondering 
about it, he thought, was a symptom of the 
beginning of the end—a sad commentary on 
his inexperience. By the time he had begun 
on his seventh tie he had confessed that he 
was in danger, seeing that she was seldom 
out of his thoughts for many hours at a time; 
and yet, despite her fascination for him, 
there was something lacking in her that he 
could not, nor did he try to, formulate. If 
she were not so pretty, he thought, he might 
settle it easier; for he was not willing to 
admit that that was her chief attraction, yet 
it was by certain poses of her head that he 
always recalled her. He tried to analyze her 
charms and to think of her objectively,— 


rather a hard thing for an Alden Brooks to. 


do, —but he invariably ended by deciding that 
he could live without her, which, he consid- 
ered, was tantamount to not being in love. 

He put down his brush at last, and gave 
the photograph a careful inspection under 
the gaslight. His farewell look, however, 
was directed toward the mirror, and was 
unedged with the sharp criticism of the 
other. “She is pretty,” he admitted, and that 
seemed to be the only definite thing he could 
say on the subject. 

His reverie had taken so long that he was 
barely on time at the Underhills’, and as soon 
as he arrived the company was complete. 
After a few introductions he was taken up 
to Miss Ringgold, whose partnership he had 
been promised for dinner. He had heard of 
Miss Ringgold before, and he had looked for- 
ward with some little curiosity to the meeting. 
He had even taken the pains to buy a copy of 
“The Forty-Eleventh Way” the day before, 
and had read it with a great deal of interest 
and amusement, quite forgetting that his ori- 
ginal purpose had been merely to attempt to 
“get at” her through her work. He had not 
succeeded in “getting at” her as much as 
he had hoped, and save the general feeling 
that she must be very clever, he had secured 
little bait for the conversational fishing that 
he anticipated. 

Miss Ringgold was, in appearance, ex- 
tremely disappointing to Alden, who, with- 
out being much too handsome a man himself, 
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was exacting in his requirements of female 
loveliness. She was, in fact, painfully plain. 
He could see that with half a glance, and 
thought to himself that he should have ex- 
pected it in a woman writer; but he had also 
to confess to himself that her face lighted 
up interestingly when she spoke. There 
was time for but little conversation till the 
general table-talk broke up into little dia- 
logues, and during that interval Alden was 
in no very amiable mood, impolitely regret- 
ting that he had not Miss Leicester for a 
partner, instead of the bas bleu by his side. 

Miss Ringgold, however, was of no mind 
to let him off from his share of the enter- 
tainment, and began a running fire of talk. 
She had not said half a dozen words before 
Alden turned and looked her full in the face 
with astonishment. For a moment he had 
fancied it was Myrtle Leicester that was 
speaking, and it needed a visual denial of 
her presence at his side to remove the im- 
pression. It was with the greatest effort 
that he concealed his surprise as phrase 
after phrase came from Miss Ringgold’s 
lips. There was every trick of Myrtle’s ac- 
cent and inflection, the same little hurried 
gasp with which she began, the same pitch 
and quality, and she even said “lenth” and 
“strenth”! There was something more than 
strange in this accidental resemblance, in 
that Alden discovered almost immediately 
that it gave him a distinctly pleasant sensa- 
tion; for Miss Ringgold proved to be a very 
clever talker, and behind her talk he could 
see that she was a thinker. He had never 
thought of Myrtle as being a thinker, and 
yet it had not occurred to him to call her 
shallow. They were very fond of each other 
in a late-nineteenth-century way, and it had 
proved so interesting that he had never cared 
to go very far below that fact. 

But now, to hear in Myrtle’s voice replies 
and sallies so foreign to Myrtle’s character 
gave him a queer feeling, the uncertainty 
of a masquerade. It began to amuse him 
hugely, and he turned the talk into the 
subjects he had frequently discussed with 
Myrtle, and he heard the most incongruous 
sentiments expressed with ingenuous viva- 
city. His double interest in sound and sense 
inspired him to exert himself, and he rose to 
the occasion. Miss Ringgold had, indeed, set 
a pretty swift pace, and he was forced to 
piece out his wit with audacity, though he 
found that somehow this did not serve as 
well as usual. Yet Miss Ringgold was not 
what he called difficult, though she certainly 
was stimulating. She treated his remarks 
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as if he and she were mentally on an equal- 
ity, and his opinions were ripped open and 
turned inside out in a novel way. 

As they went deeper below the surface of 
things, the fascination of the dual person- 
ality struck Alden as one of the most subtly 
flavored excitements he had ever felt. He 
could not resist the temptation to keep his 
eyes averted from her as she talked, and to 
hold mentally the image of Myrtle Leicester 
before him. Every time he glanced at Miss 
Ringgold’s face he received a shock, as if 
there had been a sudden and unpleasant 
transformation. She was, indeed, positively 
rather than negatively homely, and the im- 
perfections of her face were such as almost 
to anger him, as if she had been wilfully 
guilty of them, as one makes an unpleasant 
face in derision. 

After the ladies had left the table,Alden 
lighted a cigar, and discovered, to his amuse- 
ment, that his hand was trembling. It was, 
he thought, the queerest hoax that had ever 
been played on him. He felt as if he had 
seen a ghost, and he proceeded to try to 
reason himself out of the delusion, persuad- 
ing himself that it was all imagination. 
It certainly could n’t be as strange as he re- 
membered it. It must be like those times 
when one fancies that one must have been 
shouting almost at the top of one’s voice, 
and yet has been guilty of no more than ar 
ordinary tone. 

He made directly for Miss Ringgold as 
soon as it was possible to leave the room, 
anxious to have his doubts dispelled or con- 
firmed. He found her alone, looking over 
some music, and at the first word, as she 
looked around to speak to him, the charm 
reasserted itself. There was no doubt about 
it: the resemblance to Myrtle’s voice was 
extraordinary. But what was stranger still 
was to hear the things.she said. “Good for 
you, Myrtle!” Alden found himself thinking, 
for Miss Ringgold did not follow his talk so 
much as keep ahead of it. And when, flushed 
' with the intelligence of her appreciation, he 
made bold to mention his latest hobby, it 
gave him a little physical thrill to find her 
still interested. It seemed almost like skat- 
ing on thin ice to speak of hyperspace to a 
girl,—as if it were a subject a little risqué, 
—for it was a forbidden topic with Myrtle; 
the very name bored her almost to the point 
of slumber. Alden had got into the way of 
trying not to talk with Myrtle of the sub- 
jects in which he was most interested, and to 
find a girl with whom he could talk about his 
own favorite themes would at any time have 
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been pleasant, but now to be led on to talk 
verbosely of himself and his theories hy 
Myrtle’s own voice was as stimulating as it 
was unusual. 

He left the Underhills with a sense of 
having been very much waked up. He 
thought to himself that if Miss Ringgold 
had only been good-looking, if she had heen 
even fairly presentable, she would have fin- 
ished his uncertainty as to his sentiment for 
Myrtle. He thought he understood now 
what it was the latter lacked. No; Myrtle 
certainly was not brilliant, she was all flash- 
in-the-pan, and he could imagine very well 
the way in which she would have carried the 
dialogue that evening, more with her eyes 
than with her lips. But then she would have 
looked perfectly stunning, he thought, in her 
evening gown; she would have taken no sec- 
ond place in that company. 

Miss Ringgold, on the other hand, was one 
of those frankly impossible women as far as 
looks go, he thought. She seemed to have 
given herself up in despair, and to have 
made no attempt to improve in any way upon 
what little nature had given her. There 
were some unpleasant things about her face, 
which Alden knew were there, though he was 
too much of a gentleman to particularize. 
They were too definite imperfections for her 
smile to hide, and yet he fancied that they 
gave to her face a strength that Myrtle’s 
lacked. 

It was all he could do to keep from telling 
Myrtle of the resemblance the next time he 
met her, for it was uppermost in his mind 
all the time he was with her, and he found 
himself studying her very critically and com- 
paring her with Miss Ringgold point for 
point. But even if the knowledge that no 
woman likes to be told that she resembles 
another had not restrained him from confid- 
ing in her, the delicate criticism of her wit 
that would be involved in the comparison 
would have prevented him from speaking of 
the singular rencounter. Myrtle Leicester, 
however, was nobody’s fool, and he was sur- 
prised to find that what struck him most at 
this meeting was, not how much the superior 
Miss Ringgold was intellectually, but how 
much the more beautiful was Miss Leicester 
physically. 

It is true Myrtle’s shafts of wit had not 
the force behind them to carry them to the 
mark, but they were fairly well aimed. She 
was skilful enough to get from him, against 
his will, the fact that he had met the clever 
Miss Ringgold, and that she had made a 
considerable impression on him. Perhaps 
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this was not a very difficult thing to do, after 
all. for Alden was not a little embarrassed 
by the cross-lights in which he was now 
forced to regard Myrtle. He could no longer 
treat her simply and naturally, but he was 
unconsciously weighing and measuring her 
by conflicting standards. If his situation 
with Miss Ringgold had been complicated, 
his relation toward Myrtle now was still 
more involved. Every remark she made was 
subjected by him to a mental dissection. He 
tried to imagine what Miss Ringgold would 
have said in its stead, and also how her re- 
mark would have sounded in Myrtle’s voice. 
The same current of thought that had inter- 
ested him so much at the Underhills’ was 
now exactly reversed, and Myrtle’s familiar 
opinions seemed incongruous even out of her 
own lips, for the thought of the widely dif- 
ferent convictions Miss Ringgold would have 
expressed. 

But his vagaries were dispelled as fast 
as they arose by sight of Myrtle’s face. 
There was now small temptation to repeat 
his experiments at the dinner and to avoid 
looking at her, in order to fancy himself with 
Miss Ringgold. Myrtle was far too pretty 
for that. Indeed, the fact was rather that 
every time he glanced up he was relieved 
and delighted to find that it was Myrtle, and 
that Myrtle was lovely. He fell to associat- 
ing, in his mind, particularly bright remarks 
with ugliness of feature, and if by chance 
Myrtle was guilty of a jest more subtle than 
usual, he was a little nonplussed to look up 
and find her face as fair as ever, and her 
smile as fascinating. 

His habit of watching her in this way 
very soon developed the fact (which for some 
time he refused to admit, as being too sur- 
prising a complication) that there was also a 
certain similarity in the faces of the two girls. 
This was-first suggested, perhaps, by the 
way that both used their lips more than 
by anything else. It was certainly not to 
be wondered at that if two spoke so much 
alike, their mouths should be somewhat the 
same; but at any rate he could not deny that 
the main lines of their faces showed the 
same model. He was interested, too, to 
notice that it was particularly in those 
points where Miss Ringgold failed that 
mihi was most satisfactory. He almost 
wondered at the evenness of her white teeth, 

t the grace of her hair as it swept back 
from her neck, and at the level line of her 
brows. There were times when Myrtle’s 
face, though losing none of its beauty, fell 
into an expression so strongly resembling 
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one he had seen on Miss Ringgold’s as to 
give him the sensation of a double or mixed 
personality as strongly as did the familiar 
sound of their voices. 

Time, which usually dissipates resem- 
blances and allows individuality to assert 
itself, did not erase the impression that the 
two women had first made on him. While 
he was with Miss Ringgold he could not 
help feeling how much more clever and in- 
teresting she was than Miss Leicester, and 
while he was with Miss Leicester he could 
not help comparing her beauty with Miss 
Ringgold’s manifest inferiority in that di- 
rection. There was thus always this subtle 
charm about each, this queer condition su- 
perimposed upon the normal interest that 
each intrinsically possessed. And this con- 
dition, curiously enough, always heightened 
the attractiveness of the one he found him- 
self with, so that each profited in turn by 
the contrast with the absent one. When he 
was alone, however, and compared the men- 
tal portraits of the two girls, Alden was at 
a loss to choose, for each had a positive 
charm, as well as a positive defect. He had 
come to think of them together whenever 
he thought of either at all, and his interest 
in both persisted vigorously. He suddenly 
woke up to the conviction that if he was in 
love, he was in love with neither one, nor 
with both of them, but with a composite of 
the two! Here was a complication unpro- 
vided for in the books of romance. 

Alden Brooks was, however, a practical 
man. With him, to be in love—his meta- 
phorical definition for the state now being 
“capture by circumvesture”—meant to be 
shortly married. Many a maid has thought 
the same. He was ripe for the sacrifice,— 
which aspect marriage often takes to a 
happy and contented man of twenty-seven, 
used to having his own way, — but upon which 
altar to prostrate himself was a delicate 
question. This uncertainty, however, be it 
understood, formed no part of his attitude 
en téte-d-téte. It was a symptom only of his 
solitary analyses and introspection, if, in- 
deed, that may be called introspection which 
consists in looking inward without really 
seeing one’s true self. When Alden was with 
either of the girls he was, by this time, al- 
ways upon the point of making up his mind. 
Perhaps these complications had gradually 
affected his powers of estimating his alti- 
tude, so to speak, —his intensity of passion, 
—but he assured himself on Saturday that 
he was in love with Myrtle, and on Tuesday 
he decided that Miss Ringgold would make 
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by far the better wife for him. She held 
the more delicate hold over him, a homely 
woman being always much more danger- 
ous than a pretty one, on account of the 
additional weapons she has been forced to 
learn to use in self-defense (her word for 
rivalry), and he had invented and used flu- 
ently, without embarrassment, a pet name 
for her, “ Fincko ”—a fact which is, perhaps, 
as good a test as any of intimate acquain- 
tanceship. 

But with the ordinary conditions of life 
there was only one way for such indecision 
to end, and though wit may capture a man 
in the long chase, beauty must win in the 
dash, or when Fortune arranges the mise en 
scene. No young man is proof against a 
pretty girl whose hair curls in a salt breeze, 
whose color comes and goes rapidly, and who 
is game for a long walk by the shore. It 
was a stormy July afternoon when Alden 
found himself down at the Bay Beach for an 
over-Sunday outing and a visit with the 
Leicesters. There had been a wicked tumult 
overhead for three days, and now the surf 
was harrying the shore with vicious charges, 
the wind was loose in the west, the sky and 
the sea were masses of Payne’s gray, and 
one could scarce tell which was which. It 
was a wild afternoon for a walk, for the 
wind was tearing at everything that was 
movable, and the spume flew with the sand, 
so that one had to fight for it to make any 
headway. 

It was altogether the sort of weather for 
a girl like Myrtle to show at her best; for 
she was an outdoor creature, and the wind 
set her blood a-tingle. She proposed the 
tramp up the shore herself, and Alden, no- 
thing loath after a muggy week in town, set 
out with her in high spirits. The wind had 
increased to a gale again, and it was all the 
two could do to stagger against it; but the 
exhilaration of the struggle and the sight 
of Myrtle’s flagrant enthusiasm aroused all 
his primitive instincts. Well as he knew her, 
he had never seen her like this, and he felt 
a longing for her that seemed quite simple 
by comparison with his previous haggling. 
The foam rolled up the beach and was tossed 
into the air about them; the tide drove the 
breakers in and in, with unexpectedly vio- 
lent charges upon the shore; the dunes shut 
off all the landscape, and the sea-view was 
blurred and thick with the mists. The two 
were alone in the storm, and fought it 
shoulder to shoulder. 

They soon abandoned all attempt at con- 
versation in the uproar, for the ocean boomed 
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like an orchestra, and gave themselves up to 
the physical enjoyment of the gale, like two 
children. Myrtle’s cheeks were in a fine glow 
with the exercise, and she bent forward. 
holding her hat on with one hand. As she 
looked up at him from under her brows, 
Alden caught her flashing smile, all her own 
now, for he could not think of Fincko with 
this expression of sawvagerie. Some women 
in the open air are really at one with nature, 
he thought, but others belong indoors. The 
efforts of their journeying seemed to him to 
draw them nearer together; it was all he could 
do himself to go freely, and he was proud 
of her energy and graceful strength. Even 
before they reached the West Cove he had 
made up his mind. Surely this was the girl 
for him; she would do him credit where an- 
other would be impossible, and fit into all his 
plans for the future. “My wife,” he caught 
himself murmuring, “this is my wife!” 

They made for the bath-house in the cove, 
and as they approached he took her hand to 
help her along. He kept it as they came 
into the lee of the building, where they could 
hear each other speak, and she made a small 
effort to withdraw it, and then abandoned it 
to him. They sat on the sand and were si- 
lent awhile from sheer fatigue; but Alden 
was well keyed up to his part, and resolved 
to end his doubts and suspicions, and mak- 
ing sure of Myrtle, make sure of himself 
also. 

“You ’re a girl after my own heart!” he 
said, admiring her frankly. 

“Oh, no! Don’t accuse me of that!” she 
said. This was the gage of Myrtle’s sub- 
tlety; but if she always said the obvious 
thing, she could at least out with it so briskly 
that it often passed for wit, if one was not 
watching. Alden’s eyes were, for once, too 
full of her to criticize. 

“Seriously, Myrtle,” he went on, “I fee] as 
if we were both children again to-day, in this 
storm.” 

“Speak for yourself!” she protested. 

“Indeed, that ’s what I ’m going to do,” 
he replied. “And you must listen, too. Will 
you promise?” 

Myrtle glanced sharply at him, and saw 
what was coming. “Oh, dear, no!” she said 
quickly. “I guess we are mere children, 
after all, in this great, big storm, and it ’s 
no time for grown-up discussions. Let ’s 
just sit here and enjoy the rollers, or per- 
haps we ’d better be getting home. We’ 
have the wind behind us, and we can simply 
tear back.” 

She rose to go, but he pulled her down, 
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too intent upon his own mood to notice that 
she had given him the hint in time. “ Don’t 
eo vet,” he urged her; “don’t go till we can 
co back together, hand in hand all the way! 
Mvrt le, | have never understood you, or loved 
vou half as well as I have to-day, and I know 
1 can’t do without you.” 

“ But we have hardly spoken a word. What 
nonsense! It’s impossible!” she said. 

“Don’t put me off, please; answer me now, 
dear,” he pleaded. “Indeed, it is all true, 
and you must say yes.” He stooped to kiss 
her as she looked at him with a queer look 
in her eyes, but she pushed him back firmly. 

“No, Alden,” she said slowly, submitting 
to the discussion he had forced on her; “ no, 
dear. I was afraid of this, but not to-day, at 
such a glorious time as this, when we really 
are children, as you said. I have thought 
sometimes, when we were talking cozily at 
home, that you might be thinking things you 
should n’t about me, but I am not really as 
clever as I know you think I am. Of course 
we have been awfully good chums, Alden, 
and all that, but I could n’t marry you, dear.” 
The strange look in her eyes still burned. 
She was looking across the sea as she went 
on, away off toward the horizon. 

“But why not?” he insisted. He had 
nerved himself to this pitch without a 
thought that she too might have doubts and 
conflicting emotions. Indeed, he took no lit- 
tle credit of resolution to himself for having 
boldly cast Miss Ringgold out of his heart, 
and surrendering himself wholly and gener- 
ously to Myrtle. “Why not?” he repeated 
weakly, for he could not quite believe her. 

Myrtle had dropped his hand when he 
began to grow intense, but now she took it 
again simply. She was a young girl and a 
bit inexperienced, so that the situation hurt 
her not a little. She had not yet learned 
how unaccountably a man could bungle 
affairs of this kind, and she pitied Alden 
for his defeat. 

“We’ve been pretty good friends, Alden,” 
she said; “and we shall be, I hope, what- 
ever happens. But I made up my mind 
long ago, and if I had ever been conceited 
enough to suppose you could care in that 
way, I should have warned you. But I must 
marry a man who really does something, I 
don’t exactly care what; perhaps one who 
writes, for instance, for I would like to help 
him in my way, as best I can, to accomplish 
something worth while with his genius, and 
to make a name for himself. I want to ad- 
vise him and to plan with him, and to share 
all his work.” 
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She had gone on, as if to herself, heed- 
less of the irony of her words. It was an 
unconscious irony, and she did not feel the 
reflected criticism of Alden any more than 
did he, protected as he was by his conceit. 
He felt only that he had been refused, and 
his pride was very roughly jarred. The rest 
of her soliloquy only aroused his pity at her 
innocence. 

“ Surely it will always be true,” he thought; 
“women have said, ‘when I marry,’ and men, 
‘if I marry,’ since time began!” 

The walk home was just a little uncom- 
fortable for both of them; for Myrtle, be- 
cause she had never refused any one before, 
and did n’t know just how to manage it, and 
for Alden, who felt as if he had received a 
severe fall, and wanted time to feel if any 
bones were broken. He could conceive no 
adequate reason why Myrtle had rejected 
him, until, on thinking it over, the true 
significance of her words came painfully to 
him, and then her implied criticism of him 
angered him the more, because he had been 
too stupid to resent it at the time. He left 
her, feeling very uncomfoitable at the 
change in their relations and at the child- 
ishness of her attitude. 

There is nothing so sturdy as a good, 
healthy conceit, however, and its wounds 
are soon healed. Indeed, there were no 
bones broken. It was not two months from 
that day that Alden had succeeded in drown- 
ing in Miss Ringgold’s society the memory 
of that unfortunate walk. He had soon real- 
ized how little beauty can do toward keeping 
a man contented, compared with the stimu- 
lus of an interesting mind. Myrtle Leices- 
ter once out of the running, he found an 
unalloyed delight in Fincko’s society, and he 
indulged in it to excess. It came to the 
point at last when he could look her in the 
face without thinking of Myrtle, which, for 
a man of Alden Brooks’s sensitive taste, 
meant that he was nearly “surrounded,” to 
use his favorite metaphor. He had almost 
forgotten about the debatable ground until 
some involuntary criticism of Miss Ring- 
gold’s face came into his mind, and then 
finding that he forgave her misfortune very 
indulgently, he thought seriously that per- 
haps that meant that the “circumvesture” 
had begun, and he was to be really cap- 
tured at last, falling into love. 

He used to go out to her suburban place 
every week to discuss himself and a few 
other things with her, and there the end 
came on one starry night in September. It 
was too beautiful to remain indoors, so 
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Fincko and Alden had ensconced themselves 
in two East Indian wicker chairs in a corner 
of the veranda early in the evening. The 
night had come on slowly and fragrantly, 
a night for confidences—dark and balmy, 
expansive, inspiring. They had talked more 
intimately than ever before, for Fincko was 
in vein—whimsical, encouraging, tactful, 
and sympathetic. Their conversation ranged 
wide, following the three main tracks of con- 
duct, love, and religion into many confiden- 
tial little byways. At last, at the mention 
of ideals, Alden’s long indecision gave way. 
On such a night, with such an esprit as 
Fincko’s, it was only a question of time, for 
she held all the trumps, especially when one 
remembers that the night was so dark that 
he could not see her face. 

He was calm enough; for the impulse came 
from a long series of tiny pleasures rather 
than, as before, from the cogent strength 
of mere physical beauty, and he thought to 
himself that if he had not attempted to 
carry Myrtle by storm, with passion, it was 
surely unnecessary now, with the artistic 
and delicately refined temperament of Miss 
Ringgold. It was not in his philosophy that 
the woman who least inspires an ardent pro- 
posal often desires it most, and that nothing 
would suit her better than to have her calm 
invaded by one worthy and bold enough to 
break down the walls of her impersonality. 
He had grown more wary now, besides, and 
chose to feel his way. 

“Do you know what my ideal of friend- 
ship is?” he asked. 

“Go on,” said Fincko; “there are many 
definitions.” 

“Tt is quite simple. A friend may attract 
by no matter how many charms; a friend 
may be beautiful, wise, witty, or good: but 
the sole test is the feeling that one is will- 
ing to ask any favor in the power of one’s 
friend to grant. One would help an enemy, 
but one would never ask a favor of an enemy. 
But there are few enough that one would 
feel perfectly free to ask anything of.” 

“Indeed! then I trust you hold me as a 
friend,” said Fincko. 
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“I don’t quite know,” Aldenreplied. “There 
is something I don’t quite know that I ’d dare 
ask of you.” 

“But is n’t there a difference between love 
and friendship?” she said. “One surely ex- 
pects all that, and a great deal more besides 
—women do, at least.” 

“If one could depend on one’s emotions, 
yes,” said Alden. “But how can a man do 
that? If you know anything of men, you 
have seen how diffuse they may be, even a 
very decent man. I think the best of them 
have come to rely on instinct rather than emo- 
tion. Amanmay persuade himself many times 
that he is in love, but there is not likely to 
be more than one of whom he is perfectly 
sure he will never tire, who will exactly supple- 
ment him and help him to live his life well.” 

“Oh, Alden, I can’t, I won’t believe that,” 
said Fincko, with a touch on his arm. “You 
don’t understand women if you dare say 
that; you don’t understand me, at any rate. 
One must have all that, but oh, so much 
more! I must tell you one thing that I never 
expected to confess to you, nor indeed to any 
but to one person. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
tell him, for I have seen the man, the only 
man that I could ever marry. It was more 
than a year ago, but I can see his face now 
as distinctly as I did then. You men are no 
judge of masculine beauty, you know. Per- 
haps you can judge of a girl’s looks better 
than can her own sex. I don’t quite know 
what ‘a pretty woman’ means, though I 
fancy you all prefer a doll; but it takes a 
woman to judge of men. This man is the 
only one that ever attracted me physically. 
There was everything in his face that a 
woman could desire if she lived five lives. 
He was absolutely beautiful! Don’t think 
I’m a fool about it, for such a face must 
mean something more than beauty; it means 
everything that I have ever longed for, and 
that ’s what it means to be in love, is n’t it, 
Alden?” 

So, as this stone fell, the last wall of 
Alden Brooks’s glass house of pride crashed 
in, and the grim humor of his own fusillade 
entered his unwilling mind. 











PUT UP THE SWORD. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 
Author of “ Her Majesty the King,” “Ballads of Blue Water,” etc. 


HAVE sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again; 
I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 





There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel-leaf, 

And the pages of Fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport; 
And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the “unborn astrakhan.” 





But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth a sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 

God asks us, over and over, 
“Where is thy brother, Cain?” 





THE JUDGMENT OF PETER AND PAUL ON OLYMPUS. 
A POEM IN PROSE. 


BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Author of “Quo Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” etc. 


TRANSLATION, FROM THE POLISH, BY JEREMIAH CURTIN.! 


T was a night of spring, calm, sil- 
very, and fragrant with dewy 

ae jasmine. The full moon was sail- 
ing above Olympus, and on the 
glittering, snowy summit of the 
mountain it shone with a clear, 
pensive, greenish light. Farther 
down in the Vale of Tempe was a Aark 
thicket of thorn-bushes, shaken by the songs 
of nightingales—by entreaties, by com- 
plaints, by calls, by allurements, by languor, 
by sighs. These sounds flowed like the 
music of flutes, filling the night; they fell 
like a pouring rain, and rushed on like rivers. 
At moments they ceased; then such silence 
followed that one might almost hear the 
snow thawing on the heights under the warm 
breath of May. It was an ambrosial night. 


On that night came Peter and Paul, and 
sat on the highest grass-mound of the slope 
to pass judgment on the gods of antiquity. 
The heads of the Apostles were encircled by 
halos, which illuminated their gray hair, 


stern brows, and severe eyes. Below, in 
the deep shade of beeches, stood the assem- 
bly of gods, abandoned and in dread, await- 
ing their sentence. 


PETER motioned with his hand, and at the 
sign Zeus stepped forth first from the as- 
sembly and approached the Apostles. The 
Cloud-Compeller. was still mighty, and as 
huge as if cut out of marble by Phidias, but 
weakened and gloomy. His old eagle dragged 
along at his feet with broken wing, and the 
blue thunderbolt, grown reddish in places 
from rust, and partly quenched, seemed to 
be slipping from the stiffening right hand 
of the former father of gods and men. But 
when he stood before the Apostles the feel- 
ing of ancient. supremacy filled his broad 
breast. He raised his head haughtily, and 
fixed on the face of the aged fisherman of 
Galilee his proud and glittering eyes, which 
were as angry and as terrible as lightnings. 


Olympus, accustomed to tremble before 
its ruler, shook to its foundations. The 
beeches quivered with fear, the song of the 
nightingales ceased, and the moon sailing 
above the snows grew as white as the linen 
web of Arachne. The eagle screamed 
through his crooked beak for the last time, 
and the lightning, as if animated by its an- 
cient force, flashed and began to roar terri- 
bly at the feet of its master; it reared, 
hissed, snapped, and raised its three-cor- 
nered, flaming forehead, like a serpent ready 
to stab with poisonous fang. But Peter 
pressed the fiery bolts with his foot and 
crushed them to the earth. Turning then 
to the Cloud-Compeller, he pronounced this 
sentence: “Thou art cursed and condemned 
through all eternity.” At once Zeus was ex- 
tinguished. Growing pale in the twinkle of 


-an eye, he whispered, with blackening lips, 


“"Avayxn” (“Necessity”), and vanished 


through the earth. 


POSEIDON of the dark curls next stood be- 
fore the Apostles, with night in his eyes, and 
in his hand the blunted trident. To him 
then spoke Peter: 

“Tt is not thou who wilt rouse the billows. 
It is not thou who wilt lead the storm-tossed 
ships to a quiet haven, but she who is called 
the ‘Star of the Sea.’” 

When Poseidon heard this he screamed, 
as if pierced with sudden pain, and turned 
into vanishing mist. 


NEXT rose Apollo, the Silver-bowed, with a 
hollow lute in his hand, and walked toward 
the holy men. Behind him moved: slowly 
the nine Muses, looking like nine white pil- 
lars. Terror-stricken, they stood before thie 
judgment-seat as if petrified, breathless, and 
without hope; but the radiant Apollo turned 
to Paul, and, in a voice which resembled won- 
drous music, said: 

“Slay me not! Protect me, lord; for 
shouldst thou slay me, thou wouldst have to 


1 Copyright, 1899, by Jeremiah Curtin. 
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restore me to life again. I am the blossom 
of the soul of humanity; I am its gladness; 
I am light; I am the yearning for God. 
Thou knowest best that the song of earth 
will not reach heaven if thou break its 
wings. Hence I implore thee, O saint, not 
to smite down song.” 

A moment of silence came. Peter raised 
his eves toward the stars. Paul placed his 
hands on his sword-hilt, rested his forehead 
on them, and for a time fell into deep 
thought. At last he rose, made the sign of 
the cross calmly above the radiant head of 
the god, and said: 

“Let song live!” 

Apollo sat down with his lute at the feet 
of the Apostle. The night became clearer, 
the jasmine gave out a stronger perfume, 
the glad fountains sounded, the Muses gath- 
ered together like a flock of white swans, 
and, with voices still quivering from fear, 
began to sing in low tones marvelous words 
never heard on the heights of Olympus till 
that hour: 

To thy protection we flee, holy Mother of God. 

We come with our prayers; deign thou not to 

reject us, 

But be pleased to preserve us from every evil, 

O thou, our Lady! 


Thus they sang on the heather, raising 
their eyes like pious nuns with heads covered 
with white. 


OTHER gods came now. Bacchus and his 


chorus dashed past, wild, unrestrained, 
crowned with ivy and grape-vine, and bear- 
ing the cithara and the thyrsus. They 
rushed on madly, with shouts of despair, and 
fell into the bottomless pit. 


THEN before the Apostles stood a lofty, 
proud, sarcastic divinity, who, without wait- 
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ing for question or sentence, spoke first. On 
her lips was a smile of derision. 

“Tam Pallas Athene. I do not beg life of 
you. I am an illusion, nothing more. Odys- 
seus honored and obeyed me only when he 
had become senile. Telemachus listened to 
me only till hair covered his chin. Ye cannot 
take immortality from me, and I declare that 
I have been a shadow, that I am a shadow 
now, and shall remain a shadow forever.” 


AT last her turn came to the most beau- 
tiful, the most honored goddess. As she ap- 
proached, sweet, marvelous, tearful, the heart 
under her snow-white breast beat like the 
heart in a bird, and her lips quivered like 
those of a child that fears cruel punish- 
ment. She fell at their feet, and stretch- 
ing forth her divine arms, cried in fear and 
humility: 

“T am sinful, I deserve blame, but I am 
Joy. Have mercy, forgive; I am the one hap- 
piness of mankind.” Then sobbing and fear 
took away her voice. 

But Peter looked at the goddess with com- 
passion, and placed his aged palm on her 
golden hair, while Paul, bending toward a 
cluster of white field-lilies, broke off one 
blossom, and touching her with it, said: 

“Joy, be henceforth like this flower, and 
live thou for mankind.” 

Then came dawn—the divine dawn that 
looked out from beyond a depression between 
two peaks. Thenightingalesstopped singing, 
and immediately finches, linnets, and wrens 
began to draw their sleepy little heads from 
under their moistened wings, shaking the 
dew from their feathers, and repeating in 
low voices, “ Svit! svit !” (“ Light! light!”) 

The earth awoke, smiled, and was de- 
lighted, because Song and Joy had not been 
taken from it. 


{NoTe.—The manuscript of the original of the foregoing article was received from Mr. Sienkiewicz by 


Mr. Curtin in October. 
one that has been made. —Ep1Tor.] 


The sketch has not been published in Polish, and this translation is the only 


FEAR AND DEATH. 


(AN ARAB LEGEND.) 


BY 


R. R. BOWKER. 


HE Spirit of the Plague entered the gate. 
One, watching, asked, “How many wilt thou slay?” 
“A thousand,” spake the Spirit, “is my quest.” 


The Plague made end. The Spirit left the gate. 
The watcher cried, “Ten thousand didst thou slay.” 
“Nay, one,” the Spirit said; “ Fear killed the rest.” 
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December, 1799-1899. 


“ AT last the end came when he was ready. On 

the 12th of December, 1799, he was chilled 
through by the keen winds and cold rain and sleet 
that beat upon him as he went his round about 
thefarms. . . . Physicians came almost at dawn, 
but the disease was already beyond their control. 
Nothing that they tried could stay it; and by the 
evening the end had come... . The country 
knew him when he was dead: knew the majesty, 
the nobility, the unsullied greatness of the man 
who was gone, and knew not whether to mgurn or 
give praise. He could not serve them any more; 
but they saw his light shine already upon the 
future as upon the past, and were glad.” 

Most tender and beautiful was the passing of 
Washington from the earthly stage on which he 
had played such an unsurpassable part, an event 
now brought strangely home to us by the centen- 
nial date. But scarcely less moving was his 
formal, final passing from public office to private 
life. Of this memorable scene says the same 
historian: 

“When the day came on which he should re- 
sign his office to John Adams, the great civilian 
who was to succeed him, there was a scene which 
left no one in doubt—not even Washington him- 
self — what the people thought of the leader they 
had trusted these twenty years. A great crowd 
was assembled to see the simple ceremonies of the 
inauguration, as on that April day in New York 
eight years ago; but very few in the throng 
watched Adams. All eyes were bent upon that 
great figure in black velvet, with a light sword 
slung at his side. No one stirred till he had left 
the room to follow and pay his respects to the 
new President. Then they and all the crowd in 
the streets moved after him, an immense com- 
pany, going as one man, ‘ in total silence,’ his 
escort all the way. He turned upon the threshold 
of the President’s lodgings and looked, as if for 
the last time, upon this multitude of nameless 
friends. ‘Noman ever saw him so moved.’ The 
tears rolled unchecked down his cheeks; and when 
at last he went within, a great smothered common 
voice went through the stirred throng, as if they 
sobbed to see their hero go from their sight for- 
ever.” 

It can be said that not only the fame of Wash- 
ington has greatened during the century that 
has flown since his death, but the knowledge and 
understanding of him have likewise largely in- 
creased. The sculptor Daniel French, in the 
Washington that he has modeled for the Paris 
monument (see page 199 of this number of THE 

1 Woodrow Wilson’s “George Washington.” 
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CENTURY), has expressed the grandeur of his fame. 
Here, with sword and brow lifted toward heaven, 
he appears as a world-hero; there is something of 
the demigod, of the creature of tradition, of myth, 
in attitude and aspect. ; 

To be sure, there was an unusual dignity about 
the person and reputation of this hero, both during 
the time of his greatest activity and later in his 
career. There are none now living who can make 
direct report of the effect of his presence upon be- 
holders, but there are many who have had from 
those who saw him an account, at first-hand, of 
this effect. The present writer can never forget a 
description of his appearance, from the lips of an 
old gentlewoman who had been one of the band of 
children who strewed flowers before him at Tren- 
ton, on his way to his inauguration at New York. 
And, besides, there are many printed records of 
the dignity of his bearing, and the impression of 
majesty produced upon individuals and the multi- 
tude. 

As this country has grown, and as the impor- 
tance of his work is more and more appreciated, 
and, too, as he recedes in distance, Washington’s 
true proportions are appreciated, and he looms 
ever more grandly. Compared, indeed, with the 
unselfishness of his actions and the nobility of his 
aims, most of the world’s conquering heroes and 
makers of nations seem, in moral comparison, a 
herd of self-seeking vulgarians. 

Yet, while he has joined the ranks of the 
world’s demigods, he has, at the same time, be- 
come nearer and more human tous through a closer 
study of his personality. “The true Washing- 
ton” is a no less dignified but much more syn- 
pathetic figure. If we know the fierceness of his 
anger, we honor all the more the power of his self- 
control. If we recognize the intensity of his love 
for country life (and something of a revival of 
the love for such a life makes the present gen- 
eration more appreciative of this amiable trait), 
still the keener our sense of his sacrifice to duty 
in relinquishing that life for the camp and the 
halls of government. 

In order to exalt the wisdom of Washington, 
and to insist upon the importance of his farewell 
advice to his people, it is not necessary to impute 
to him supernatural enlightenment. And yet, so 
clear and right was his thinking on themes of 
government, and so valuable have proved his 
principles in operation, that he would be a rash 
counselor who would call for the utter disregard 
of any one of these principles. Certainly as to 
the conditions to which his advice directly applied, 
events have proved that he saw not only deeply 
but far. At what point any one of his specific 
views may cease to be of service as a present 
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ouide, it will be difficult, indeed, to determine; 
and there will always be danger that a wave of 
sentiment may at any time drive a not phleg- 
matic people from moorings afterward found to 
be the safest. 

But who can speak of Washington without 
using the words of Lowell, who has so well praised 
the two Presidents greatest in fame: 


High-poised example of great duties done 

Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 

Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast 
mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this and ours, and ail men’s, — WAsH- 
INGTON. 


Green Fields and Piccadilly. 


Ir is often the ungracious duty of those whose 


responsibilities to public opinion make them some- 
thing more than “lookers-on in Vienna” to call 
attention to the less admirable or not at all ad- 


mirable features of American city life. The 
degradation of the very poor, the sordidness of 
politics, the follies of sccial ambition, the graduai 
Europeanizing of the moral standards of litera- 
ture and the drama, the hectic rush, the apathy 
of clean and quiet people to dirt and barbaric 
noises, the ignoble strife of the madding crowd 

these are themes which press upon the thought- 
ful with a melancholy insistence. To be sure, the 
city in winter has its happy aspects,—the noble 
charities, preventive as well as remedial, the 
cheer of the holidays, the intellectual and musi- 
cal stimulus and entertainment, and the sparkle 
of gaiety,—but, withal, the prevalent tones are 
somber. It is a delight to escape from them, as 
a multitude of our people do each year, to the 
contemplation as well as the enjoyment of the 
wholesome, natural, recreative life of the Ameri- 
can summer. It is the great conservative period 
of the year, as Sunday is of the week—not merely 
because the body and mind are renewed, but be- 
cause these pauses tend to restore a disturbed 
equilibrium in our judgment of what is really 
worth having. For one must possess an extraor- 
dinary individuality who, living the winter life 
of the city, can escape being affected, in more 
or less measure, by the artificial standards which 
are bred of luxury and of the unhealthy desire 
for cheap distinction which goes with large com- 
munities. And so, to go to the country is to find 
one’s self, to reclaim one’s youth, to rediscover 
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the treasures of nature. The jarring notes of 
life are lost, and its complex elements dissolve in 
a transparent simplicity. Keats caught the tone 
of this rare joy in his sonnet: 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
’T is very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the note of Philomel,—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 
F’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


Time was when Americans were accused of 
taking their pleasures sadly. Pioneering and 
subduing the earth are sober employments, and 
the science of wisely spending what one has thus 
acquired is not come at save by long experience. 
But we are learning at last. Twenty-five years 
ago, a brief vacation at Long Branch, Newport, 
Saratoga, or the White Sulphur Springs, was in 
general the range of fashionable summer rest. 
Now—to say nothing of the exodus of travel 
to foreign countries—the whole Atlantic sea- 
coast, from the middle of May till the first of 
October, is a chartered playground. Seekers for 
rest and strength are found on every hill and 
mountain. The shores of the higher lakes have 
passed from country hands to city hands. In 
brief, the return to nature has become part of the 
routine of city life. 

And how wholesomely and freely we enjoy the 
country! Save a few misguided “fashionables” 
who are still playing the mournful little comedy of 
elaborate toilets and balls and formality, and with 
the aid of the “society reporter” making a pitiful 
Vanity Fair of it, our countrymen and -women are 
learning how to enjoy every day as it goes, in- 
stead of considering to-day solely as a means to- 
ward enjoying life ten or twenty years hence. A 
foreigner who wishes to see our institutions at 
their best must study the smaller summer re- 
sorts. We have in mind four such American 
communities—two by the shore, and two in the 
hills—where the life of our people is seen in 
freest play—happy, healthful, law-abiding, self- 
respecting, intelligent men and women, devoted to 
sports, outdoor life, reading, and informal social 
intercourse—the very ideal of the society which 
governments exist to secure. The saloon is not 
known within their precincts, the office of constable 
is asinecure. The rights of all are respected by 
each, and, for the time, the word “don’t” has fallen 
into desuetude. The young women need no chap- 
eronage, and there is no anxiety concerning the 
whereabouts of the young men. Frankness and 
freedom are tempered by self-reliance and refine- 
ment. The homogeneity of these villages has 
not yet been invaded by the false distinctions 
of the vulgar rich, and one feels that they realize 
democracy working naturally and with the mini- 
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mum of friction. One is proud to exhibit them to 
the foreigner as an offset to the wretched muni- 
cipal housekeeping which characterizes most of 
our large cities. 

Naturally, the first impression of the citizen 
who returns in the fall from such scenes is apt to 
be a new realization of the misery of the poor. 
What can he do to lessen it? He wonders why it 
is that more of the happiness of the country can- 
not be transferred to the city, and, touched anew 
with pity, he throws himself energetically into 
benevolent work. Christmas finds his purse open 
and his handready. Alas! the trouble is deeper 
than any distribution of money can reach. It is 
in the maladministration of government, which is 
the supreme cruelty to the poor. Greed, masque- 
rading as politics, gives bad public servants, and 
bad public servants give bad public work, and 
those who suffer most poignantly from bad public 
work are the poor. The cleaning of the streets 
of New York in Colonel Waring’s time was worth 
to the poor many times what would have’ been 
accomplished in charities by the same amount of 
money. Giving over to politics the schools, police, 
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A CHASE PICTURE. 
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tenements, parks, and courts, is a direct assault on 
the poor. The whole scheme of squandering the 
people’s money by favoritism in politics means 
degradation for those whom it is the duty and 
good policy of the community to uplift. The dif- 
ficulties of caring for a great population are n: 

so great or complex intrinsically, but only as they ' 
are affected by incompetence and corruption. The 
task calls chiefly for honesty and common sense. 
The time, therefore, to help the poor is not merely 
at Christmas, with the good will and bounty en- 
joined by him who loveth a cheerful giver, but on 
election day, with the relentless scourge of him 
who cast the money-changers out of the temple. 


‘“*A Hill Prayer.”’ 


THE poem, “A Hill Prayer,” by Marian Warner 
Wildman, in this number of THE CENTURY, is the 
poem to which was awarded the prize in Tue 
CENTURY’S college competition for 1898-99. Miss 
Wildman is a resident of Norwalk, Ohio, and is 
a graduate of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fakes and Fakirs. 


F a man is never a hero to his valet, neither is 

an artist a hero to art students. In fact, it is 
said that there is no severer critic of masters, old 
or modern, than a young art student. It may be to 
this spirit of junior criticism that the Society of 
American Fakirs owes its origin. 

This is an association formed by students of 
the Art Students’ League in New York. Its 
special purpose is to prey upon the Society of 
American Artists. The latter society holds its 
annual exhibitions in the building which the 
league occupies. No sooner is the exhibition 
open than the “morning antique,” the “life,” and 
the “costume” classes give up their devotees, who 
descend to the galleries and prowl through them. 
seeking what they may devour. If, as is usually 
the case, instructors in the league have pictures 
in the exhibition, these are most eagerly seize: 
upon for purposes of burlesque or faking. Oi 
course any other canvases characteristic enoug) 
to offer opportunity for exaggeration are also joy- 
ously welcomed. The Fakirs receive with open 
arms anything that suits their practices. 

The fake exhibition which follows, and which 
is held in one of the galleries of the league, is 
the great art students’ frolic of the year. Usually 
a flaming poster is displayed on the sidewalk in 
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A HERTER PICTURE. 


front of the league. It shows a wild-looking 
youth with a pot of paint in one hand and a brush 
in the other, and announces.the cheering fact that 
the Fake Show is “on” up-stairs. 

As you ascend you observe that the Fakirs 
have thrown out skirmish-lines. The exhibition 
is usually held shortly after Easter, so you must n’t 
be surprised to see an old, battered umbrella con- 
spicuously labeled, “After Lent.” Neither must 
you be startled if you find in place of the conven- 
tional fashionable decorations—“ potted plants 
and cut flowers”—a conservatory the most in- 
teresting object in which is a “rubber plant” 
composed of a collection of old overshoes. Nor 
will you be apt to miss the meaning of the classic 
bust of Diana which is clad in a black shirt-waist 
and has suspended around its neck the sign, 
“ Mourning Antique.” 

In every fake show there are numerous fakes 
on one or two paintings which seem to the stu- 
dents especially adapted to burlesque, though the 
exhibition, of course, is not confined to these. At 
one of the shows held in recent years there were 
several extremely funny fakes on a canvas by 
John §. Sargent—one of his best-known portrait 
groups. The two figures, a man and a woman, 
were very tall and were clad in summer costume, 
facts which at once recommended the canvas to 
the Fakirs. One fake showed the costumes draped 
on headless lay figures, such as are sometimes 
seen in show-windows, and bore the inscription, 
“These Stylish Suits $49.98.” Another fake rep- 
resented the two figures as seen in a convex 
glass. They were painted, curiously contorted, on 
a long, narrow strip of convex tin. 

Other successful fakes in this same exhibition 
were based on John W. Alexander’s “Pot of 
Basil.” One of these consisted of a funnily elon- 
gated woman in classic costume. The “Basil” had 
become “Bass Ale.” 

Among the most successful fakes on the last 
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exhibition of the Society of American Artists 
were those burlesquing Kenyon Cox’s decorations 
for the new Criminal Court Building. A police- 
man occupied the throne of Justice. He had one 
hand extended toward a masked burglar who was 
dropping money in it. With the other hand the 
policeman was pushing away an accused man who 
apparently did not know the “ropes.” 

After the exhibition the fakes are auctioned 
off. The auctioneer and his attendants are in 
comic fancy costume, and the occasion is made one 
of great hilarity. Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, the donor 
of the Shaw prize to the Society of American 
Artists, also gives an annual prize to the Fakirs 
and is usually the principal buyer at the auction. 
His appearance in the room is always greeted with 
a fanfare from the Fake Orchestra, which, attired 
in weird costumes, produces equally weird music. 

At the last auction, as a tribute to the many 
members of the gentler sex in the league, the 
orchestra played an original composition enti- 
tled the “Ear-muff Gavot.” Its greatest success, 
however, was achieved with the “Tannhauser” 
march orchestrated for shrieks, cockcrows, pistols, 
fish-horns, drums, and other implements for produ- 
cing noise. Various signs were displayed about 
the room. One of these, behind the auctioneer, 
read: “The audience is requested not to bid too 
fast, as the auctioneer is trom Philadelphia.” 


A SARGENT PICTURE. 
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Mr. Shaw owns many fakes from the show 
and others painted to order, and the accompany- 
ing pictures are from his collection. The Fake 
Show is not the only occasion when fakes are ex- 
hibited in New York. Exhibitions are sometimes 
held in artists’ studios, and some capital fakes were 
seen last winter at the Twelfth-night Frolic of 
the Century Club. One of the most amusing 
fakes ever shown in New York was then exhib- 
ited. It was a burlesque on MacMonnies’s statue 
of the Bacchante, and was the work of Harry S. 
Watrous and Francis C. Jones. A typical old 
maid’s head was modeled by Mr. Jones on Mr. 
Watrous’s manikin. The manikin was then clothed 
in green baize and its arms and legs so adjusted 
that the pose of the “Bacchante” was capitally 
reproduced. A doll, also clad in green baize, was 
placed in one arm, and with one hand the figure 
held a copy of Browning’s poems (in place of the 
grapes) above the infant. Here and there the baize 
was touched up with bronzing, and when the work 
of art was finished it was difficult to distinguish 
it from a bronze statue. Messrs. Watrous and 
Jones dubbed their creation “The Back Bay Aunty, 
by Make Moneys.” This is one of the cleverest 
fakes ever produced. 





Gustav Kobbé. 





SEAL OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FAKIRS. 


Old Maxims Reversed. 


I, 


WE ’RE reversing old maxims of late, or 

We ’re getting exceedingly near it. 
To heroes in action we cater, 

And this is the way that you hear it: 
“He that taketh a city is greater 

Than he who just ruleth his spirit.” 


Il. 
“Oh, make the most of what you yet may spend,” 
So Omar wrote, “before your life shall end.” 
“Oh, spend the most of what you yet may make,” 
Seems more the version that our youth would take. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 
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Compulsory Collaboration. 


LITERATURE is behind the age in not turning to 
the government for aid and management. It still 
holds to the doctrine of laissez-faire, which nobody 
dares mention nowadays in discussing educational 
or mercantile matters. Yet no branch of human 
activity has suffered more for lack of proper 
management than literature. All writers have 
some marked points of excellence, and equally 
marked deficiencies. Now it is obvious that a 
writer who is gifted with imagination, but poor 
in expression, ought to collaborate with one who 
has the opposite qualities; yet he is very rarely 
willing to do this of his own accord. It is probable 
that even moral suasion, such as inducing him to 
sign a pledge not to write without a proper col- 
laborator, would fail. We see, then, that there 
is no other way than compulsory collaboration. 
Surely readers have a right to protect themselves 
against the ill-balanced and incomplete books now 
being printed. For if workingmen have the right 
to set the rate of their own wages, as, according 
to the “new political economy,” they have, then 
readers certainly ought to be able to dictate what 
sort of books shall be written for their gratifica- 
tion. 

The all-round man who can do low comedy and 
high tragedy, dialect and blank verse, is so rare 
that when a Shakspere does appear people insist 
upon assigning portions of his work to his con- 
temporary specialists. The statement that one 
man in his time plays many parts is altogether 
too sweeping. Even a man of genius can usually 
play only two or three. Why not, then, let every 


“man do what he can do best, and give him proper 


assistance? The age of the soloist is past; or- 
chestral music is what is wanted now. Our 
modern progress is due to the discovery that a 
number of men of ordinary ability, by working 
together, can do what formerly could be done only 
by a great man. This has been proved in science, 
in manufacture, in government, and it should be 
tried in literature. It is distressing to see a right- 
handed man and a left-handed man going in cir- 
cles, and making no progress because each insists 
on paddling his own canoe, when if they were in 
the same boat they might go ahead. A very fair 
catamaran can be made from two cranky canoes. 

No doubt our fortunate posterity will wonder 
why an obstinate individualism was so long per- 
mitted to mar literary productions, and will 
mourn over the lost opportunities of the past. 
Why, for example, did not the Brownings marry 
their brains? Instead, they remained through 
life intellectual strangers, and each developed his 
own defects. If Carlyle’s fuliginous tempests had 
been tempered by his friend Emerson’s sunny 
haze, it would have made a pleasant climate for 
ordinary people to live in. The loss by lack of 
cooperation is also great in other arts than liter- 
ature. Two easels stand side by side in the same 
studio. At one works a man who can draw, but 
cannot paint; at the other easel one who has an 
eye for color, but none for form. They do not 
think of helping each other, yet they would call 
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him a mean fellow who would not lend a tube of 
vermilion to a neighbor who had nothing but 
burnt umber and sienna. “God made us to help 
each other so, lending our minds out.” What a 
gain to,the world if Michelangelo and Raphael 
had been collaborators instead of rivals, and if 
Botticelli, the originator of the Poster Girl,—she 
of the swirling draperies, I mean,—had been 
compelled to work with the tediously correct Da 
Vinci! A perfectly satisfactory “Last Judg- 
ment” would have been obtained if Fra Angelico 
had painted the saints and angels, and reserved the 
left half of his canvas blank for Teniers to put 
in the sinners and the devils some centuries later. 
Giotto was an expert on circles, but he could not 
draw feet. It is evident that he realized this, for 
he exercised great ingenuity in getting the feet 
of his figures behind furniture and drapery, even 
at the risk of dislocating their limbs. Of course 
he should have taken as a junior partner some 
young man who was a good pedographer, but who 
could not do the more important parts of a Ma- 
donna. We see the same waste of talent every 
day. 

I should like to discuss here the advantages of 
an International Literary Syndicate, in which a 
people like the French, whose critical faculty is 
developed so far beyond the creative, could work 
in conjunction with our American writers, who 
have so many good themes, without the ability to 
use them properly. But I wish to avoid anything 
in the least visionary, so I will confine myself to 
the few practicable suggestions already given. 
When these have been acted upon, it will be time 
to extend the scheme. 

E. E. Slosson. 


A Song of Return. 


SHE ’s left the mountains lonely, 
Forlorn she ’s left the shore; 
The meadows miss her—only 
Her going they deplore. 
The country-side I pity, 
Its leaves are dry and brown; 
’T is Maytime in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 


Where tumbling salt sea water 
Alluring coolness made 

She ’s dived like Neptune’s daughter, 
Or like a Naiad played. 

The country-side I pity 
Beneath November’s frown; 

’T is summer in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 


Through dim, romantic byways 
She’s often slowly strolled; 
Her wheel has on the highways 

Its ribbon-track unrolled. 
The country-side I pity, 

Its fields the raindrops drown; 
There ’s sunshine in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 
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She ’s sailed the briny billow, 
And where the streamlet ran 
Beneath a drooping willow 
She ’s fished, and landed—man. 
The country-side I pity 
In gray and hodden gown; 
There ’s beauty in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 


The hammock is deserted 
Where late she oft reposed; 
The nooks wherein she flirted 
Are for the season closed. 
The country-side I pity— 
Where now its wide renown? 
Its charm is in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 


Once more upon the pavement 
Her dainty form I meet, 
Thus making my enslavement 
A trifle more complete. 
The country-side I pity; 
Her smiles my waiting crown, 
My joy is in the city, 
For Betty ’s back in town. 


She loves, like Alexander, 
Her conquests to recount, 
But ah, I understand her, 
To nothing they amount! 
Those hapless swains I pity — 
While Betty’s eyes looked down, 
Her thoughts were in the city, 
Her heart was in the town. 


Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


Motifs. 


Her own fair robe immaculate, she turned away 
with scorn and loathing from her whose mud- 
stained garment trailed upon the earth. For in 
her pride she saw only the difference between the 
other woman and herself, and not in the roads 
which they had trod. 


To be free a man broke the chain of love that 
bound him to his fellow-men, and found that of 
hate he had forged another. 


From youth and love to love and o'd age they 
passed hand in hand, and through these long years 
each found that the pain hardest to bear was that 
borne by the other. 


A MAN sacrificed himself for a woman and asked 
for love. To have her sacrifice herself for him 
would be to get it. 


AN old warrior reéntered life’s combat with his 
son. “Alone you can vanquish your foes,” he said, 
“but you need help to withstand your friends.” 


E. Scott O'Connor. 








The Automobile Dray. 


SHE ’s er-waitin’ in de cornder, 
Lookin’ at de t’ings dat pass, 

’Ca’se dey ’s opined wide de stable, 
An’ dey ’s tu’ned her out ter grass, 


Wid de harness scars all healin’, 
Wid de lame foot soun’ an’ well; 

But dar ’s er sorrer at ’er heart 
Ole Jinny nebber tell. 


Dough she hain’t er proud-bred creeter, 
Dough she ’s des er ole muel mar’, 
De mizry tuggin’ in her chist 
Is mo’ ’n she kin b’ar, 


’Ca’se she feel de life erbout her, 
An’ she hear de bells dat ring, 
An’ see de drays an’ kyarts dat go 

’Dout any livin’ t’ing. 


An’ she wait dar in de cornder, 
Wid de peart worl’ passin’ -by; 
She ’d drap er tear fer sorrer 
If er Jinny muel could cry. 


Men done git too smart fer Jinny, 
Er de Jinny git too slow; 

An’ dey git some debil notion 
Fer ter mek de wagins go. 


Wid er herry an’ er skerry 

Hatter sen’ gray ha’rs ter school; 
Des er-leabin’ in de dirt. road 

Des er nigger an’ er muel. 


Dey done gone an’ lef’ you, Jinny, 
Gone an’ lef’ you sho ’nough now, 
Av’ hit hain’t no easin’ ter you 
Fer ter hitch you ter er plow; 


’Ca’se dey shove an’ keep er shovin’, 
Hain’t er gwine ter leabe dat long, 

An’ de ole fiel’ gwine ter miss you, 
Wid de nigger an’ de song. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
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